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WAR IN DISGUISE. 


FRANCE——MEXICOm==-BUENOS-AYRES. 


Tue progress of political events has 
served fully to verify those apprehen- 
sions, and to justify those warnings, 
which on various occasions, with all 
the authority to be derived from expe- 
rience {of the past, fortified with facts 
occuring every day, in respect of the 
foreign policy of the empire, have 
been stated and. enforced in the co- 
lumns of this publication. To dignify 
that policy with the name of System, 
Would be, if not an utter prostitu- 
tion, a gross misapplication of terms ; 
its course has been erratic and undisci- 
plined as the mind of its director. 
Swayed by vague impulse, by fitful 
caprice, by puerile antipathies, its ten- 
dency has been, and continues still to 
be, uncertain as the temperamental os- 
cillations of its author, and vain would 
be the attempt to predicate the policy 
of the morrow, from the fanciful indica- 
tion of that of to-day. It would in 
truth be as idle to look for grapes from 
thistles, or wheat from tares ; for the Fo- 
reign Secretary, the master-mind that 
should be, but is not, is so purely inno- 
cent of the first and elementary lessons 
of his art, that it would be miraculous 
indeed if he could master its more ab- 
Struse problems. The man who, as we 
know, and have heretofore exemplified, 
1s so entirely deficient in the ruder out- 
lines of geographical lore, as to be un- 
acquainted with the territorial limits or 
Be on the map of the remarkable 
ocalities of states, can hardly be fitted 
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to comprehend, and still less to treat 
scientifically, subjects of far more im- 
portant interest in the political and 
commercial ‘sense. The treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi is an imperishable mo- 
nument in proof of this deplorable igno- 
rance and absence of political forecast 
and geographical combination; the 
Prussian Customhouse league would 
not have been existent at this moment 
had one frontier, and one central State 
of the States composing it, however 
small in extent, and insignificant in their 
populations, been secured by treaty, and 
so detached, as at the time was easily to 
be accomplished. But Lord Palmer 
ston was as unconscious of the geogra- 
phical and relative bearings of the Ger- 
manic States, affected by, and now 
combined in the Union, as of the vast 
commercial interests involved in, and 
now sacrificed through his ignorance 
and rashness. To be vanquished by 
known and avowed rivals or foes, 
should be humiliation sufficient, but 
one wreath more bristles amidst the 
laurels of his Lordship—he is no less 
the victim of the political friends of his 
bosom, than of undisguised opponents. 
If by open foes he has been circumyent- 
ed, no less has he been betrayed and 
overreached by artful allies in whom he 
trusted. The work of pillage has been 
proceeding on all sides, as well by direct 
assault and battery, as by secret sapping 
and mining; but of all wars, that of 
“war in disguise” is the most formids 
22 
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able, because the least prepared for. 
Such is the warfare now carrying on 
by France against this country—a war- 
fare singularly abetting the views, ifnot 
covertly concerted with Russia. Leay- 
ing for the present out of view other 
prominent features of this creeping and 
clandestine system of aggressive inroad, 
deferring to another account and the 
final balance sheet the gigantic strides 
of French plunder and usurpation in 
Northern and Western Africa, let 
us sum up here only the story of 
French invasion and French aggression 
in America, North and South. The 
field of encroachment is vast and vari- 
ous, but of the threé quarters of the 
world where French aggrandisement 
has been at work, by fraud and false- 
hood first, and, as success emboldened, 
with front more hardy, throwing off the 
scarcely deceptive mask afterwards, and 
parading the resolve of force to main- 
tain, the concerns of one quarter at 
once will suffice to task sufficiently the 
temper of our readers and our own pa- 
tience. The scene of action even thus 
circumscribed, will serve to show, that 
however Loui Philippe may lack the 
lion heart and eagle eye of Napoleon the 
Emperor, he is noways behind hand in 
the craft and cunning of Bonaparte the 
Corsican. Ships, colonies, and com- 
merce, was the cry of Bonaparte; ships, 
colonies, and conquests, the echo of the 
barricade Sovereign ; the insidious in- 
tent of one, as of the other, being to 
accomplish these objects at the expense 
of Great Britain, and by indirectly 
warring on her commerce, to sap the 
foundations of her maritime preponde- 
rance. Hence this country is insidi- 
ously attacked through the sides of its 
firmest allies and most gainful alliances, 
The blows ostensibly aimed against 
Mexico, Buenos Ayres, and Brazil, are 
no other than sidelong stabs, really 
meant for the most vital points of Bri- 
tish interest, whilst in all the underplot 
accessories of the same drama, the one 
great ruling feature of the finale is never 
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lost sight of. Concurring circumstances 
are all but too favourable for the catas- 
trophe preparing afar off. Powerful and 
rival navies, created around us as if by 
enchantment, and proudly careering 
over seas where once the British ensigns 
floated supremein unequalledand almost 
solitary grandeur, whilst the wooden 
walls of old England, which once at- 
tested the extent of her supremacy, and 
exacted homage to her dominion where- 
ever winds could waft or oceans -bear 
them, are now laid up and rotting in 
ordinary—our proudest dock-yards so 
wasted of stores, and unreplenished, that 
not one solitary spar for a lower main- 
mast could recently be found in them 
to rig out the pleasure craft of an ex- 
vice regal Whig functionary * — the 
once well-garnished rooms of our spa- 
cious arsenals so despoiled, bargained 
away to France, or shamelessly made 
away with to Spain, that it may be 
truly said, scarcely a musket remains to 
be shouldered, or a shot left in the 
locker—all this with, to crown all, a 
Cabinet where, in its nine members, 
stand prominently personified indolence 
and ignorance consummate, solemn 
pedantry and petulance in petto, up- 
start self-conceit and high-born arro- 
gance all-blustering, self-sufficiency all 
smirking, and solid acres in all their 
stolidity, the remnant of vigour on 
crutches, and of saintly talent ever- 
dozing—all this is indeed prophetic of 
wo to the land. Rottenness and cor- 
ruption are in the high places, and what 
hope of safety and deliverance in times 
coming can be hoped for from dupes and 
dottards, who have deceived none but 
their country, and served none but its 
foes. Such are the men wielding, or as- 
suming to wield, with puny hands, the 
energies of a great nation, under whose 
eyes, and in contempt of whose imbe- 
cility, a series of insults have been 
perpetrated, and actual hostilities com- 
menced, by the French upon Mexico, 
more unprovoked and flagrant than 
ever characterised even the most cruel 





* It is a fact, that the Marquis of Anglesey having sprung, and wishing to replace 
the lower mainmast of his yacht, in which he was about to make a pleasure voyage, put 


into Portsmouth, and afterwards into Plymouth, for the purpose. 


The dock-yards of 


both those parts were searched in vain by functionaries most anxious and obsequious 


to oblige a great Whig Lord. 


He was obliged to stand over to a French port, where 


he was accommodated forthwith, and might have had spars of the size requisite by the 
hundred. The facts are attested by the West of England Conservative, published at 
Plymouth and Devenport, a journal of high reputation, and justly celebrated, no less for. 
its peculiar sources of information, than for the spirit and talent with which it is con 


ducted, 
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and capricious outbreak of Bonaparte 
himself, with the single exception, per- 
haps, of that one act, more atrocious 
than all—the invasion of Spain. Let 
us add, that this Mexican outrage par- 
takes largely of a meanness never 
chargeable upon the France Imperial 
of Napoleon ;_in the shabby style of a 
shabby sovereign, to whom even am- 
bition is second to the base passion of 
money-getting, Louis Philippe has en- 
grafted a pecuniary interest upon poli- 
tical designs—has raised a question 
and fixed the amount of damages in the 
names of individuals and subjects ; and 
should the cause be gained, he claims 
the repartition of the spoil, with a view 
to an appropriation of the lion’s share 
to himself. The sum of damages ar- 
bitrarily laid is roundly taxed .at 
600,000 hard dollars, of the various 
items composing which, some few are 
furnished with a certain detail, and the 
Mexicans required to take the rest on 
trust, Itis indeed true, that the sys- 


tem of claims to indemnities did not. 


originate with Louis Philippe ; —he 
only improved them at a monstrous 
rate of compound interest. The ac- 
count commenced in 1828, and when 
first rendered, fell vastly short of the 
grand total now demanded. For non- 
payment of this, the Mexican ports are 
now blockaded, the Mexican territory 
about to be invaded, and though last, 
not of least consideration, British com- 
merce and property are sacrificed, or 
wantonly perilled, to the extent of mil- 
lions. Here indeed lies the hidden 
and the chief, though unavowed incen- 
tive to the Mexican quarrel. To crip- 
ple as well as to humble Great Britain, 
whilst at the same time filling his cof- 
fers from the mines of Mexico, dra- 
gooning her into treaties of commerce 
on unequal terms, forcing markets for 
the manufactures, and aggrandising the 
marine of France—these form the art- 
fully woven meshes of the policy within 
the toils of which the eherished Down- 
ing Street hunter of Parisian salons lies 
perdu—from which the less enervated 
Aztecs of the Cordilleras are hardily 
struggling to get free. In humble imi- 
tation of Louis Philippe himself, let us 
take the money question first in order, 
and then the commercial and political. 
_ On the 4th of December, 1828, an 
Insurrection of the masses was celebra- 
ted in Mexico, and a general sack of 
Property took place, known as the Sa- 
quee del Parian. The sovereign peo- 
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ple of Mexico, in fact, had their glo- 
rious three days, as two years after- 
wards the good people of Paris had 
theirs; the which, if nothing else, 
should have created a fellow feeling in 
the breast of Louis Philippe. The 
account-current of damage then fur- 
nished for pillage by eight French esta- 
blishments, amounted to 122,590 dol. 
lars, of which to the extent of no less 
than 74,800 dollars was claimed by 
one bookseller alone. Monsieur Hy- 
polite Seguin, the modest claimant for 
this moderate sum of about L.16,500 
in the article of books, admitted, with 
edifying candour, that proofs he had 
none to establish the fact of the loss 
in detail, for the plunderers had done 
him the good turn of carrying off his 
books of account, along with his other 
matters inthe book way. Now, taking 
an average of French books at four 
shillings the volume, which, to those 
who know any thing of the base qua- 
lity of the article in general, whether 
as regards the wretchedness of the 
paper, the miserable type, or the sort 
of works exported from, or indeed 
published in France, must appear a 
high average. The sum quoted for 
this book pillage would represent a 
library of about 82,000 volumes ; ac- 
cording to which, the people of the 
city of Mexico must be admitted not 
only not to be the barbarians the 
French would now make them, but to 
possess a passion so extraordinary for 
learning, that they actually gorged 
themselves with literature. The dif- 
ference between the mobs of Paris and 
Mexico was therefore immense, but 
the balance of civilisation and taste 
was all in favour of the half-clad sava- 
ges of the Andes. The Parisian li- 
berty boys, as we can testify, were 
solely occupied, during their three 
days of robbery and riot, with the 
sack of palace and private house trap- 
pings, and the well-garnished tills of 
shopkeepers—with clearing out restau- 
rateurs, iron-grated bakeries, and 
wine shops. Such was the lack of 
relish for literary plunder, that shortly 
afterwards, during another glorious 
emeutey we ourselves witnessed, with 
pain indescribable, the splendid and 
plenteously-furnished library of the 
Archbishop of Paris contemptuously 
pitched out of the windows into the 
Seine, whose course it choked up, al- 
though the jolly brutes, less lettered 
than those of Mexico, were specially 
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conservative, for their own use, of the 
Archbishop’s larder and wine cellar. 
The book-damage case of M. Seguin, it 
will be seen, was preposterous enough, 
and he must have reconciled the esti- 
mate to his conscience by taxing the 
books according to weight, on the 
Prussian Custom-house system, his 
trumpery stock of stale Paris shop- 
keepers being placed in the scales, 
and weight for weight reduced into 
golden onzas at par. Finding in the 
Governnient a disposition to entertain 
the question of these exorbitant claims, 
subject of course to a preliminary pro- 
cess of examination, another smaller 
batch of indemnity demands was pain- 
fully got up seven months afterwards, 
for 30,500 dollars, followed in two 
months more by another list of less 
voracious, or more bashful blood- 
suckers, for other 15,317 dollars. In 
this state was the indemnity question 
at the appearance on the scene of Ba- 
ron Deffandis, the new Plenipoten- 
tiary of France, who, in a note to the 
Mexican Foreign Secretary, dated the 
19th of January, 1836, pressing for a 
settlement, stated the sum total at 
168,378 dollars. During eight years, 
therefore, the amount and the number 
of claims remained stationary, from 
which it is fair to conclude that, du- 
ring the interim, French residents had 
no peculiar causes for complaint. 

With the advert of Baron Deffan- 
dis, however, a change came over the 
spirit of the times; grievance monger- 
ing under such auspices was a traffic 
too gainful to be confined to the Se- 
guins—more lucky riots occurred in 
‘Mexico—a brace of French buccaneers 
were shot at Tampico—some French 
smugglers were caught in the exercise 
of their honest craft, and the contra- 
band property seized at Mazatlan— 
othertimely incidents fell out at Tehuan- 
tepee, Oajaca, and Orizava, so that, 
upon the whole, a goodly supplement 
to the Seguin catalogue was in course 
of less than two years scraped toge- 
ther, and without troubling himself or 


annoying the government with a bill of 


all particulars, the Baron at once, by a 
process of arithmetic all his own, sum- 
med up and sent in a total demand for 
600,000 dollars, to be paid down on 
the nail without question or demur, 
not to the parties complaining, but to 
the French treasury; for, says the 
agent of the crafty and money-griping 
Louis Philippe, ‘‘the government of 
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the king reserves to itself the liquida- 
dation of the 600,000 dollars, as also 
the division thereofamongst the French. 
men who have been sufferers in the 
Mexican territory,” &c. Nothing, we 
apprehend, could well be more conclu. 
sive of the real opinion entertained of 
the equity of the grossly fraudulent 
claims than this impudent intimation of 
a design to share with the robbers, if 
not to appropriate the whole of the 
spoil.. It forms truly a melancholy 
exhibition of the degraded state of po. 
litical morality in France. 

It is far beyond our purpose, and 
would be of our limits, to examine in 
detail such items or pretensions as are 
adduced by the French envoy in part 
justification only of the solid mass of 
metalico proposed to be abstracted 
from the Mexican mint, and transfer. 
red to the treasury of Louis Philippe; 
but the dissection of a few will suffice 
for the character of the whole, with 
scarcely more than one exception, and 
that is in the case of five Frenchmen 
cruelly murdered during some tumults 
at Atenzingo in 1833, the atrocious 
perpretators of which could not be 
sufficiently disentangled from out the 
mob, and therefore the ends of justice, 
notwithstanding every exertion on the 
part of the Mexican authorities, were 
defeated. In behalf of the families of 
the victims a pecuniary mulct of 
15,000 dollars is claimed, the equity of 
which there is little reason to dispute. 
But whilst admitting this, what must 
be thought of another item of 20,000 
dollars ; at which the lives of two French 
pirates are charged in the same ac- 
count? The sufferers at Atenzingo 
are represented as honest industrious 
artizans or mechanics, who perished 
during a sudden outbreak of a misled 
populace against foreigners ; the crime 
is visited at the rate of 3000 dollars 
each honest head only ; but a deodand 
is levied at the rate of 10,000 dollars 
per head of two notorious freebooters 
and assassins taken in'the act. The 
facts of the case of these men were 
notorious to all Mexico; all the au- 
thentic documents and examinations 
were in the hands of the French en- 
voy, so that not a shadow of doubt 
could rest upon it; yet not only are 
these murderous robbers and ruffians 
elevated into martyrs, but their lives 
valued at more than three times the 
price of really unoffending subjects, ac- 
cording to the moral code of Louis 
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Philippe their mutual sovereign! The 
following is a brief recapitulation of the 
incidents of the Tampico grievance. 
In December, 1835, a small American 
bark from New Orleans, having on 
board a body of adventurers, brought 
to off Tampico, and having reason 
to know that the castle of the port was 
poorly garrisoned, and the town open 
and undefended bytroops, a landing was 
effected, and the place assaulted. -The 
inhabitants, however, took up arms, 
and with the help of the few troops 
there repulsed the assailants, who hasti- 
ly retreated, leaving twenty-eight pri- 
soners in the hands of the Mexicans, 
all foreigners, and among them the two 
Frenchmen in question. They were 
of course all tried before a military tri- 
bunal, according to military law, con- 
demned, as was inevitable, and shot. 
The vessel in which they were em- 
barked sailed under no flag; on land- 
ing they fought under none ; they had 
forfeited therefore all rights as subjects 
of a friendly state, even if those rights 
had not been lost by the act of carry- 
ing arms against a country with which 
their own was at peace, according to 
the French civil code itself, (Art. 21, 
sec. 1, cap. 2. vol. i.) All the docu- 
ments relative to the landing, the as- 
sault, the capture, the trial before a 
tribunal, presided over by the general 
commanding in these parts, though not 
at the action, assisted by an assessor, 
were duly laid before the French en- 
voy, authenticated throughout by the 
requisite formalities and parties, and 
yet this man had the hardihood to as- 
sert in his ultimatum that no satisfac- 
tory explanation of the proceedings had 
been furnished. With remarkable as- 
surance he descants therein upon “the 
butchery at Tampico in 1835, wherein 
twenty-eight foreigners, amongst whom 
were two Frenchmen, made prisoners 
by the Mexican troops, in consequence 
of an attack which they meditated upon 
the territory of the Republic, in favour 
of the Tejanos, were put to death a 
few days afterwards, in a yard, where 
they were surrounded and shot like 
wild beasts, and without the Mexican 
Government, up to the present mo- 
ment, nearly two years that France has 
solicited, being able to show by virtue 
of what law, nor according to what 
judicial formality, they had been sen- 
tenced:and executed.” 

_The defence of the Frenchmen on 
trial was that they were engaged at 
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New Orleans to join the expedition, 
upon the understanding that it was 
destined for Texas; and once on board, 
were compelled by their comrades, 
when off Tampico to accompany them 
to the assault. Such a defence was 
untenable on that or any ground. 
Texas was a province of Mexico, al- 
though ina state ofinsurrection—a fact 
of which they did not pretend igno- 
rance. The truth, however, was, and 
they must have known it, that it was 
no better than a marauding expedition 
on the hunt for chances of plunder. 
Megia, under whose orders they were, 
was an expelled rebel. Tampico was 
selected as the point of attack, not 
only because ill-prepared and unsus- 
picious of danger, but because the 
brigands had notice, that by various 
conductas from the interior and the 
mines a vast treasure was accumulat- 
ed there, estimated at 4 or 500,000 
dollars in specie, the far larger portion 
of it British property, waiting the ar- 
rival of the first packet for transmis- 
sion to England. Such are the parti- 
culars of the so called ‘ butchery of 
Tampico,” and such a faithful version 
of the story and the exit of the two 
French pirates Demonssent and Saus- 
sier. Let the common sense and com- 
mon honesty yet to be found in the 
world decide upon the scandalous per- 
version of truth, and the insolent dis- 
regard of the rights of an independent 
state, evinced in this single transac- 
tion on theside of the French govern- 
ment. Itis singular, that with respect 
to the fate of the other twenty-six 
foreigners, associated in the free- 
booting foray, no complaint has been 
uttered by the States of which they 
were born subjects, and the cause is 
clear; their crimes had disqualified 
them from the privileges of birthright, 
had erased them from the category of 
nationality and citizenship, as in the 
case of thetwo Frenchmen. If compen- 
sation were justifiedin the one instance, 
so it must be in the other, so that at the 
rate of 10,000 dollars a head, Mexico 
shouldbecalled upon for 260,000 dollars 
more—at such a rate, not even the 
mines of Mexico in most splendid bon- 
anza could satisfy the endless drain. 
The United States alone might prefer 
claims far more just for embattled citi- 
zens slain fighting under the insurgent 
flag of Texas. We cannot conclude 
our notice of this. flagitious affair with- 
out the expression of our admiration 
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at this sudden tenderness of Louis 
Philippe for the lives and fortunes of 
his lieges, even in the character of pi- 
rates. Time was when he was too 
happy to effect a riddance of them by 
transporting them to scenes of inevit- 
able “‘butchery” at his own special 
charge. We ourselves saw these miser- 
able dupes in 1830 by hundreds and 
thousands ranged and crowded in the 
Place Vendome at Paris, from whence, 
each man with his ticket of free fare 
and quarters, they were deported by 
diligence and post to the frontiers of 
Spain and to Belgium, where they 
were “shot like wild beasts” without 
any remonstrance, or demand of com- 
pensation. 

After a patient and unbiassed inves- 
tigation of all the other catalogue of 
French grievances, we are compelled 
to pronounce them nearly all, upon 
the evidence of documents of unques- 
tionable authority, and from a fair col- 
lation of the testimony adduced by each 
of the parties to the suit, in a greater 
or less degree, false, groundless, and 
wholly unjustifiable, as in the one case 
detailed. In their several shades they 
partake eminently of the character of 
the actual government of France. 
When not far-fetched and frivolous, 
they are characterised by unscrupu- 
lous rapacity and sordid love of lucre 
—fraud and force are the elements of 
which they are combined and by which 
enforced, It is throughout, the old 
story of the wolf bent upon quarrel 
with his powerless neighbour drinking 
at the same stream lower down, but 
accused and devoured for troubling 
the upper.waters. We might rest 
here and content ourselves with the 
sample, not culled from, but a fair 
token of the sack. A few more ex- 
amples, however, may be briefly cited, 
as being richly instructive ; and from 
these various French grievances may 
justly be concluded ab uno disce om- 
nes. 

When Baron Deffandis advertised 
for ‘ grievances,” they were, of course, 
not long in forthcoming ; Seguin, the 
fortunate bookseller, with his monster 
grievance of 74,000 dollars, was a 
splendid vanguard for hungry fol- 
lowers. One French shopkeeper, who, 
during a tumult, had a few panes of 
glass broken, furnished the Baron with 
a compte rendee forthwith for 2500 
dollars. Three Frenchmen, named 
Gourjon, and two brothers Baillys, 


laid a claim for 6000 dollars of logs 
for the imprisonment of one night and 
forced journey back from Tehuante- 
pee to Oajaca. Their tale was that 
their visit to the former place had for 
object the purchase of indigo, by which 
profit would have been made to the 
extent. The facts proved by the au- 
thorities of the district, and the sub. 
scribed certificate of various parties, 
among others, of some of their own 
more respectable countrymen resident, 
were, that two of them left Oajaca, 
where they never had carried or pos. 
sessed property, in debt ; a Monsieur 
Salmon (French trader) stating that he 
had advanced them on loan thirty-three 
dollars (!) for the journey or escape. 
They all arrived at Tehuantepee with 
no more effects than the clothes on 
their backs—a la ligera sin mas equi- 
page que la ropa de camino que Neva- 
ban puesta, says one of the certified do- 
cuments. They arrived in Tehuantepee 
in July: the Indigo crop is not got in 
till August and September, and not 
ready for sale before September and 
October. In fine, it was more than 
partially proved, besides, that their 
mission to that city was to intrigue in 
favour of the Mestecas, a body of in- 
surgents then in possession of Oajaca, 
the chief of whom lived in the house of 
the French Consul there, from whence 
these men were seen to take their de- 
parture. Another of the Baron's re- 
tinue of claimants presented a demand 
for 30,000 dollars on account of a 
seizure of thirty bars of silver, the ex- 
args of which in that state is pro- 

ibited by law, whilst in the act of 
smuggling them on board a vessel at 
Magattand. One other, and almost 
the most magnificent ingredient in 
Baron Deffandis’s cauldron of griev- 
ances, and we have done. In the 
suburbs of Mexico city there is a plea- 
sant village called Tacubaya, where 
the citizens are used to recreate on 
saints’ days, dias de uno 6 dos cruces, 
and holidays. There a French pastry- 
cook had his quarters, and regaled-all 


-who chose to pay with dulces bons- 


bons, and other patisserie, On the 
occurrence of some intestine broils, 
the troops of Santa Anna entered 
Tacubaya and made free with the 
pastelero’s bons-bons—in fine, they eat 
him up, but made light of the reckon- 
ing. Monsieur the Patissier brought 
his case, upon invitation, before his 
compatriot the Baron, and bashfully 
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lumped his grievance in one line of 
20,000 dollars, say upwards of L.4000. 
Such a pastelero, it is clear, could not 
be matched either in London or Paris. 
Gunter to him was as Lilliput to 
Brobdignag, as Jack to the Ogre. As- 
suming that bons-bons in Tacubaya 
are inlaid with dollars, 20,000 of them 
would be a tolerable stock ; but taking 
an average—a very large one—of 
sixpence per bon-bon, the Frenchman’s 
stock in hand must have amounted to 
160,000. Such a stock must have 
required all Tacubaya to hold, even if 
part of the city of Mexico itself were 
not hired by way of depot, It is evi- 
dent the Mexican soldiers were forced 
to eat in self-defence, and as the only 
way of getting daylight to their quar- 
ters. And yet some worthy friends 
of ours, who often lounged to Tacu- 
baya, partook of the bons-bons, and 
well remember the white-capped cook, 
declare that pasteles, utensils in 
trade, cap and all, would have been an 
exorbitantly dear bargain at 500 dol- 
lars, nay, some say at 100, or from 
L.20 to L.100. How the partnership 
stands between the Baron, Louis Phi- 
lippe, and the pastry-cook, does not 
appear, but it may be presumed the 
latter will only be junior partner in 
the dividend. 

The case of Buenos Ayres is more 
shortly told. No pretext for one sin- 
gle dollar of money-claim could be 
found or forged, but careful forecast 
was exercised for the possible contin- 
gency of future and more fortunate 
ingenuity, by the following among 
other articles, constituting the ultima- 
tum of Admiral and negotiator Le 
Blanc for the redress of French griev- 
ance by Buenos Ayres: 


** Article 2. That it (Buenos Ayres) 
should acknowledge in the French Go- 
vernment the right to reclaim indemni- 
ties in favour of the French who may have 
suffered unjustly in their persons or pro- 
perty in consequence of acts of the Argen- 
tine government.” 


The avowed grounds of quarrel 
with Buenos Ayres are twofold only. 
First, that French subjects were with- 
out cause and illegally held in prison ; 
and secondly, that considerable num- 
bers of them were actually serving 
compulsorily in the army and militia. 
Both facts were strenuously denied ; 
but in order to place those official 
denegations beyond the possibility of 
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eavil, returns were ordered from all 
the departments of justice, of the ma- 
rine, of the army, and of the militia, 
separately by prisons, by vessels, and 
by regiments, of the number, names, 
and particulars of each Frenchman so 
serving, or incarcerated. Those re- 
turns are before us, but much too 
numerous and long for detailed refer- 
ence. The following summary, con- 
tained in a reply to the accusation by 
General Rosas, the Governor, embo- 
dies the substance, and was so conclu- 
sive that even Admiral Le Blane was 
compelled to a retractation, decisive 
though shuffling :— 


‘¢ In the prisons of the city, and in those 
of the country districts of this province, 
there are only two Frenchmen, viz, Peter 
Jusson, a sailor, guilty of a murder he 
perpetrated on the person of Matias Ca- 
nete, on board the smack Atalaya, belong- 
ing to Mr Francis Castellote, who was 
sentenced by the Superior Tribunal of 
Justice, on 29th of November, ultimo ; 
and Peter Lavie, suttler, in one of the en- 
campments of the frontiers of this province, 
sued criminally, as transgressor of the 
existing regulations that govern in it 
with regard to the discipline and good 
order of the troops, who, according to 
his own confession, had stolen a sum of 
paper money belonging to his protector; 
and who is also presumed to have thus 
behaved respecting other sums, the ori- 
gin of which he has not justified, in cir- 
cumstances that different robberies had 
been committed in said encampment ; 
and who was sentenced to prison for six 
months that expire on 15th inst. I can- 
not do Your Excellency the great injus- 
tice to think that you refer yourself to 
these criminals, on stating that I detain in 
the prisons your Excellency’s fellow- 
countrymen. But who can these be, since 
there are none detained either in the pub- 
lic prisons or at the soldiers’ barracks? 
And, after duly considering this, where 
exists the irony or malevolence? Let 
Your Excellency decide it. 


‘“‘ That I detain in the militia Your 
Excellency’s fellow-countrymen! This is 
another mistake with which the good faith 
of Your Excellency has been imposed upon. 
In the regular army and in the militia 
there is no Frenchman destined to the ser- 
vice of arms ; nor are there any summon- 
ed by the Commanders of the different re- 
giments to perform it, although, by the 
laws of the country, they can be compelled 
to it. Those who are serving at present 
are six ; five volunteers, including an offi- 
cer, and another, who in the year 1835 
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was taken up in the country for a 
vagrant, without any known occupation, 
and respecting whose destination the Go- 
vernment has not as yet given any resolu- 
tion. Even said murderer, Peter Jusson, 
sentenced by the Superior Tribunal of 
Justice to the navy of this republic for four 
years on allowance, and without pay, and 
placed at the disposal of Government on 
2d of December, ultimo, has not been des- 
tined by this Government to the service of 
arms, although the culprit himself has so- 
licited it.” 


The following condensed statement 
of minor grievances may be advanta- 
geously borrowed from the Zimes, in 
its “ money article :”— 


«* Another grievance complained of was 
in the instance of a man named Lavie, 
messman to a canteen under the orders of 
Colonel Ramirez. Complaints having been 
made of great abuses and robberies of the 
clothing of the troops, a general search of 
every person was ordered, which he vio- 
lently resisted. The result was that on ex- 
amination of his trunk, 900 dollars were 
found, which he confessed having robbed 
his master of, besides 500 dollars more 
he had sent away, upon which he was ar- 
rested and sent to prison. The French 
Consul contended for his immunity from 
search and imprisonment as a French citi- 
zen. So also a man named Desporey was 
claimed as a French subject, although he 
had been thirty years in the country, was 
married to a native, had a family, and 
been duly naturalized. He had amassed a 


considerable property, and the Consul de. 
nied his liability, notwithstanding all these 
circumstances, to serve like other citizens 
in the militia.” 


The succeeding extract from the 
same paper, shows how the contagion 
infects downwards from the high 
places—how the money-meanness of 
the sovereign descends among his 
humblest functionaries :— 

“« By far the most glaring impropriety 
alleged against the French Consul was, 
however, the fact that he was in the habit, 
for a trifling gratuity, of granting certifi- 
cates of origin or of citizenship to persons 
of whatever nation. To such a scandalous 
extent had this been carried, as it is as- 
serted, that the Sardinian Consul on his 
arrival had had bitter disputes with him 
about it, for on entering upon the duties 
of his consulship he found almost all the 
subjects of his sovereign certified by the 
French Consul as French subjects.” 


The French Consul played the part 
at Buenos Ayres of Baron Deffandis 
at Mexico. He bullied and advertised 
for wrongs in the character of an 
authorized diplomatist ; yet, so far dif- 
ferent from the Baron, refused to pro- 
duce any credentials of the character 
he assumed. 

To demonstrate how methodically 
the government went to work in the 
verification of facts, we subjoin the 
following return of prisoners confined : 


‘¢ STATEMENT OF FOREIGNERS DETAINED IN THE Poustic Prison. 


BritisH. 


At the disposal of Government, . ven Burata, or Belar, March 20th, 1837. 

Laurence Bute, . Jan. 27th, 1838, 
At the disposal of the Judge Dr Garcia, Francis Tracy, March 26th, 1838. 
At the disposal of the Judge Dr Cardenas, William Wasten, May 20th, 1838. 


FRENCH. 


j Peter Lavie, 
Peter Jusson, 


Oct. 22d, 1837. 


At the disposal of Government, . Dec. 17th, 1836. 


PRUSSIAN. 


At the disposal of the Judge Dr Cardenas, Francis Pacheco, Feb. 15th, 


PoRTUGUESE. 


At the disposal of the Judge Dr Garcia, Custodio Fernandez, Jan. 18th, 1836. 
Buenos Ayres, March 31st, 1838. 
Antonia TEJEDOR. 


Duly compared, Maza.” 
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With the explanations so unreser- 
yedly afforded, Admiral Le Blane 
could do no less than express his con- 
tentment ; and, accordingly, he thus 
addresses General Rosas on the 12th 
of April, 1838, dated off Monte Vi- 
deo :— 

“‘E. a deja effacé deux de mes récla- 
mations par des faits accomplis récemment: 
le premier est le jugement du Sieur Pierre 
Lavie ; le second le renvoi de la milice 
des Francais, qu’on y avait enrdlés contre 
leur volonté. Je n’ai donc plus a prétendre 
aujourd-hui que vous détenezin justement 
mes compatriotes dans vos prisons ou dans 
votre milice; car je ne comprénais pas 
dans cette expression ceux qui s’y sont en- 
rolés volontairement, Il ne me reste plus 
i demander que des garantiés contre le re- 
tour d’actes qui pourraient se renouveller 
et motiver de la part du Gouvernement 
Francais de semblables réclamations.” 


It will be remarked, however, by 
what a miserable subterfuge he here 
gets rid of his former unfounded ac- 
cusation, that * numbers” of French- 
men were compulsorily serving in the 
militia. He speaks of the renvoi or 


release of those so enrolled, as if the 
fact were so, and the Government had 
yielded a contested point. It has been 


shown that there was not a man so 
released, because not one compulsorily 
enrolled. And yet, professing satis- 
faction with the objects conceded or 
attained, the blockade of Buenos Ayres 
was continued and exists to this day. 
The key-note is changed, to avoid 
coming to terms; the cry now is, 
guarantees against the repetition of 
acts,” the non-existence of which is 
clearly enough developed by the con- 
clusive nature of the proof adduced. 
The quarrels evidently are, in all 
their cireumstances, so strained and 
unseasonably forced by a false hot- 
house process, that an arriere pensée, 
as the French have jit, is transparent 
to the most superficial observer. In 
the cases of Mexico and Buenos Ayres 
the grand point of difference has been 
yielded; but, so far is this from leading 
to an accommodation, that difficulties 
are only increased, and new preten- 
sions laboriously created. Mexico, 
after vainly praying an impartial re- 
ference—a mixed commission, first 
of Mexicans and French, and,~ on 
refusal of this, reference to an impar- 
tial foreign umpire—actually consent- 
ed to admit the 600,000 dollars of in- 
demnity extortion, without proof or 
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examination. As in the instance of 
Buenos Ayres, this concession only: 
raised the market of demand against 
them. Baron Deffandis had a long 
list of other claims, not ranging in the 
same category, as he says, all produ- 
cible on occasion, and apparently in- 
definite. Let us compare one of these 
claims in behalf of Frenchmen with 
their own practice towards other peo- 
ple. Baron Deffandis to Mexico :— 


‘¢ 3d and lastly, Never to lay the smallest 
tax upon the legal privilege which the 
French have ever enjoyed, up to the pre- 
sent moment, of carrying on a retail trade, 
in like manner to the natives, without pre- - 
viously granting them sufficient indem- 
nity.” 


French liberal practice is thus com- 
memorated by a correspondent of the 
Age :— 

Boulogne, Oct. 12. 

‘* Let those who femember what Bou- 
logne really was, only twenty years ago, 
look to the present flourishing condition 
of the town, and ask themselves by what 
has its prosperity been promoted? The 
simple and the obvious answer must be— 
the gullibility and prodigal anti-patriotie 
liberality of John Bull. The English have 
raised Boulogne from the state of a small 
fishing port to that of a large, opulent, and 
fashionable watering-place; and yet, in 
requital of their bounty, the Government 
of France and the native inhabitants of 
Boulogne are at this moment endeavour- 
ing to crush every public establishment 
conducted by Englishmen. 

‘** Perhaps the greatest accommodation, 
of late years, secured to our countrymen, 
who spend their incomes in this town, was 
that afforded by Bousfield’s Library and 
Marine Reading Room, which not only 
afforded them a pleasant and convenient 
rendezvous, but put them in early posses-~ 
sion of all English intelligence, by laying 
before them the principal Metropolitan and 
Provincial Journals of England. And yet 
the Procureur du Roi has suddenly re- 
solved upon enforcing a most illiberal law, 
which excludes all ‘ foreigners’ from car- 
rying on trade in France. 

‘* A worthier man, or a man more re- 
spected by all who have had dealings with 
him than Bousfield is, can scarcely be 
found in France; and yet he has been 
pounced upon in the most wanton and 
despotic manner, and compelled to close 
his establishment at a few hours’ notice, 
The hardship of the case is, that he has 
been allowed to establish himself here at 
an enormous outlay of capital, to expend 
considerable sums of money in the im. 
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provement and decoration of his premises, 
and to carry on his business for upwards 
of two years; and then, without the sha- 
dow of a cause of complaint, without even 
a pretext of his having in any way incurred 
the displeasure of the local authorities, he 
is commanded to shut his shop, under a 
penalty of a fine of jive hundred francs, 
accompanied by the compulsory destruc- 
tion of his establishment. This, to a young 
man not long established in business—or 
indeed to a man under any circumstances, 
must be ruinous. The blow is aimed, not 
at him exclusively, but at the people of 
England in general.” 


We noticed claims urged by Baron 
Deffandis as classed by him under 
another head still. Here we present 
a spice of his ultimatum referring to 
this other and separate category. For 
upstart arrogance and insolence, coarse 
as cowardly, there exists no counter- 
part to it that we know of. The 
600,000 dollars positive, and the thrice 
600,000 in the back-ground and un- 
specified category, all conceded, will 
go, it is certain, but a small way to- 
wards the actual conclusion of strife. 
Thus dictates his high behests, this 
courteous and temperate official : 


‘© The General Gregorio Gomez, who 
ordered the assassination of the two French- 
men, Demoussent and Sansieu, in Tam- 
pico, shall be dismissed, and shall pay an 
indemnification of twenty thousand dollars 
to the families of the two victims. 

‘* The Colonel Pardo, commandant of 
Colima, guilty of an attempted assassina- 
tion, accompanied with dangerous wounds, 
on the person of the Senor Giraud Du- 
long, shall be dismissed ; and the indemni- 
ty of nine thousand six hundred and sixty 
dollars, demanded by this Frenchman, 
shall be delivered to him. 

**¢ The Senor Tamayo, Judge de Letras, 
in Mexico, for the illegal, iniquitous and 
atrocious sentence which perversely he 
passed against the Senor Pitre Lemoine, 
shall be dismissed. This Frenchman shall 
be immediately set at liberty, and an in- 
demnification of two thousand dollars shall 
be paid to him for the prolonged deten- 
tion, completely unjust, which he has suf- 
fered, and the bad personal treatment 
which he so vilely has been made to en- 
dure in his confinement, since the sen- 
tence given by the Senor Tamayo, in July 
last. 

An indemnity of fifteen thousand dol- 
lars shall be paid to the families of the 
Frenchmen, for their unpunished assassi- 
nation at Atenzingo. 

“‘ The indemnities stipulated in this ar- 


ticle, are to be comprehended in the total 
demand of the sum of six hundred thou. 
sand dollars, which are contained in the 
first article. 

“* The right, most certainly, and perhaps 
the duty of the undersigned, would be to 
require the punishment— 

‘* Of the Governor of Tehuantepee, for 
the multitude of injustices committed by 
him against the French, and his inhuman 
conduct towards the Senores Bailly and 
Gourjon, 

‘* Of the Governor of Tamaulipas, for 
his provoking partiality in the odious affair 
of the Senor Duranton, 

** Of the Counterfitting Officers, who 
contrived all the persecutions directed 
against the Senor Le Dou. 

** Of the Judge Zozaya, for a multitude 


of oppressive and arbitrary acts, as also for - 


his habitual insolence towards the Lega- 
tion of the King. 

** Of the Judge Alatorre, for the insi- 
duous arrest of the Senor Burgos, and the 
unjust exactions carried into effect upon 
the Senor Simeon, 

‘* Of the Alcalde of Mexico, guilty of 
the innovation and savage destruction of 
the lawful and useful establishment of the 
Senor Duval: and 

** Of several others, in fine, 

‘** But the undersigned is desirous "of 
availing himself, while he can, of the qualifi- 
ed latitude permitted him, by the Govern- 
ment of the King, upon the subject: he 
does not wish to create any incumbrance 
to the Mexican Administration, and he 
confines himself to the requesting the 
punishment (very moderate) of these men, 
whose barbarous conduct is so widely se- 
parated from the principles of justice, of 
morality, and of civilization, that even the 
Mexican Journal has thought it proper to 
designate one of them, very recently, and 
who has not complained of the qualifica- 
tion, with the epithet of—the monster 
with a human face.” 

With the exception of Atenzingo, 
all the cases here referred to present 
the same features of atrocious exag- 
geration and absolute falsification as 
those cited before with proof and de- 
tail. It is edifying to see the small 
satellite of Louis Philippe quoting the 
journals against the objects of his ven- 
geance. Will his master thank him 
for taking certificates of character 
from such a source? Will that mas- 
ter be content to take his own portrait 
as daily sketched by the press demo- 
cratic or Carlist of Paris, and hang it 
up in the salons of the Tuileries, as 
the most faithful resemblanee of the 
original ? Why, beside the Ethiop 
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caricature, the Mexican would start 
from his rival canvas blanched and 
pure as the driven snow. 

The money grievances, laboriously 
fabricated as they are, with the mon- 
strous interferences growing out of 
them, with the rights and liberties of 
the free citizens of a free state, are, 
after all, a preliminary cover only for 
other pretensions of a higher cast, for 
securing to France an ascendency of 
political interest, and a monopoly of 
commercial advantages. The abso- 
lute claim of right on behalf of French 
subjects to settle as retail dealers in 
any part of Mexico, with the same 
privileges 4s Mexicans themselves, is 
one of these. It was enjoyed on 
sufferance previously, liable to with- 
drawal at pleasure; but in the ulti- 
matum of the envoy, ample indemni- 
fication is insisted on in case of such 
withdrawal. The Mexicans were 
ready to agree that public notice 
should beforehand be given of such 
a measure when intended, with time 
sufficient for the sale of stock on hand, 
but contended for the right of internal 
legislation in such mode as might be 
deemed convenient, and urged also, 
that such concession to France would 
be inconsistent with obligations, and 
the stipulations of treaties with other 
powers. In cases of litigation between 
French subjects and Mexicans, when 
the former should be dissatisfied with 
the decision of the regular courts, as 
if the losing party was inevitable, it 
was proposed and insisted on by the 
Baron, that the proceeds should be sub- 
mitted over again to a court of ap- 
peal, presided over by the French Con- 
sul, and the jury to be composed of 
one half natives and the other of 
French residents. From a tribunal 
constructed of such a majority, the 
stream of justice would doubtless flow 
all in one direction. To various other 
powers arrogated of interposing be- 
tween Mexico and its creditors, we 
need advert, only to put in prior rights 
on the part of this country, should 
France succeed in establishing a new 
system of international law, all on one 
side and on her own behalf. The 
question to us is one of millions upon 
millions—to France, of hundreds of 
thousands only. 

To Great Britain these iniquitous 
and unprovoked blockades of Mexico 
and Buenos Ayres are of transcend- 
ent importance. The whole export 
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trade of France to Mexico, exceeds 
by little the amount of 700,000 
francs, that of Great Britain reaches 
to as many millions sterling. The 
~600,000 dollars only, so arbitrarily re- 
— in the shape of indemnity by 
rance, is not far from equal to the 
value of one-half of her yearly traffic, 
The exaction is so much the more 
preposterous, as it is notorious that 
French traders or adventurers seek- 
ing fortune or subsistence in fo- 
reign lands are the least burdened 
with capital or commodities. We have 
seen and known them by hundreds 
arriving out with their petty pacotilles 
of dentallas, bijouterie, &c., of the 
worth of a few pounds only ; and would 
be bound to stake our reputation on 
the fact that an average of L.10 cash 
or wares to each of the five or six 
thousand French on arrival in Mexico 
or now resident, would be far beyond 
the mark of their worldly store. That 
pretended claims to indemnity have 
become part of an organised system 
with such vagrants, cannot be doubted 
in the face of proofs adduced, and 
proofs endless which could be exhi- 
bited; it is a system too, which will 
continue to flourish in rank luxuriance 
so long as it is abetted by a Govern- 
ment equally mercenary and ambi- 
tious. Some few years ago the French 
Consul at Santiago de Chile made a 
glorious bonne bouche of the sort 
worth recording. The country being 
a prey to civil commotions and bands 
of insurgents and robbers roaming 
about, he was warned by the authori- 
ties of the danger to which he was 
exposed by residing out of the city in 
a lone country house, and moreover, 
advised, that unless he removed into 
the town they could not be responsible 
for his safety. The admonition was 
disregarded, and so one day his house 
was entered and pillaged. This was 
all he wanted; forthwith a ‘ griev- 
ance” was made up, and a claim to 
indemnity for broken chairs, tables, 
and the plunder of his small stock of 
argenterie preferred to the amount of 
42,000 dollars (!!!) or nearly L.9000! 
It was not possible the whole stock of 
so ill-paid a functionary could hayé 
exceeded in value one or at most two 
thousand dollars. The claim, how- 
ever, was pressed—high diplomatic 
notes and blustering threats passed 
from Paris—the Chilenos remonstra- 
ted on the absurd enormity of the 
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charge, and prayed a reference of ve- 
rification to a mixed jury of French 
and natives—in vain. As a last resort 
the sense of justice of the French Ca- 
binet was appealed to, accompanied 
with an intimation that to the decision, 
whatever it might be, they should 
bow. By return of post came that 
decision in the shape of an order to 
pay down the whole scandalous over- 
charge. The clerks in the Paris fo- 
reign office, if not the chief himself, 
had doubtless a fellow feeling with 
the Consul—in the money if no other- 
wise. Some time subsequently the 
same Consul was nominated to Buenos 
Ayres, where the Government, already 
aware of the danger and the expense 
of so costly a guest, absolutely refused 
to receive him. 

On the declaration of the blockade 
of Buenos Ayres, the paltry motives 
of which have been exposed, no less 
than fourteen or fifteen British ships 
were on the voyage out there, or load. 
ed and ready to sail in one party, with 
cargoes of the aggregate value of 
some half million sterling—cargoes 
specially assorted for that one market, 
and therefore unavailable elsewhere. 
The loss, not to say ruin, to merchants 
and traders must therefore be prodi- 
gious on that single head; but when 
the millions of annual products of 
British industry, and of tens of mil- 
lions of British capital embark- 
ed in Mexican enterprise, or lent 
to the Mexican Government, are 
added to the vast account, it will 
not be denied, that in the fate of the 
Spanish American people and go- 
vernment, we have a stake of incom- 
parable magnitude—a stake second 
only to that in our own colonial pos- 
sessions. Their peace and prosperity, 
so interwoven with our own, arm us 
with the most incontestable of all 
rights to interfere for their protection 
and preservation. Aggression against 
them can only be successful at our 
expense ; and those who apparently 
aim only at their humiliation or spo- 
liation, are in reality inflicting wounds 
the most incurable upon British in- 
terests and British power. Should 
we stand by tamely to see Spanish 
America reduced to such extremities 
that compliance with the insulting and 
rigorous tenour of the alternation of 
Baron Deffandis becomes a matter of 
necessity, the loss may indeed be 
shared by Mexico, but the ignominy 


will be all our own. That function- 
ary, triumphing in the consciousness 
of force superior, has proclaimed that, 
«* should (which God forbid) this an- 
swer (of Mexico) be in the negative, 
upon only one point, should it even be 
doubtful upon only one point, should it 
finally be delayed beyond the 15th of 
April, the undersigned must then im- 
mediately place the continuation of 
this affair in the hands of the Senor 
Bazoche, Commander of His Majes- 
ty’s Naval Forces, of which a division 
is actually upon the coast of Mexico ; 
and this superior officer will put into 
execution the orders he has already 
received.” 

All proposals of reference to the 
friendly offices of a foreign power 
have been contemptuously spurned ; 
although he himself insidiously, as no 
doubt falsely asserts, that once during 
a personal conference with the Mexi- 
can minister, he did verbally propose 
or accept such arbitration, so since 
denounced ; although in the two con- 
temporary cases of Prussia and the 
United States, Mexico has experienced 
no such repulse, and met with no 
difficulty in the arrangement. Unable 
to bring down the Government to the 
sacrifice of all sense of national dig- 
nity, he did not scruple to recur to 
attempts to excite discontent, if not 
insurrection among the people, by 
characterising the differences as not be- 
tween los dos pueblos, but as personal 
points between the Mexican authori- 
ties and the King of the French. So 
far the insidious ruse has failed ; let 
Louis Philippe beware lest so perilous 
a weapon be hereafter wielded against 
himself by an arm more powerful to 
drive it home. 

It is time that we also raise the 
question of damage, in our case the 
mightiest of questions. Every where 
is France lording it with a high hand, 
mortally striking at the very vitals 
of our maritime ascendency founded 
on our commerce, whilst with the 
same instrumént, or through the same 
means, exalting her own naval great- 
ness, and creating new sources of that 
commerce which most flourishes where 
best protected and most secure. Nos 
guerres, says the Journal des Debats, 
the organ of the Tuileries, sont des 
guerres de civilization, et sont toutes 
aussi des guerres maritimes. Cel a 
crée a notre marine un grand et bel 
avenir. ‘Let Mexico make a treaty 
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of commerce with us, and repair the 
wrongs done to our national honour ; 
our fleet then will retire to Havana.” 
The Journal des Debats abjures for 
France all lust of conquest in these 
maritime wars, which we are told are 
not “* wars of ambition.” At Algiers, 
however, she has thought, and acted 
in a different sense ; as well as more 
recently in Brazil, where a territory 
has been forcibly taken possession of 
extending from French Guiana to the 
great mouth of the Amazons, com- 
prizing nearly 300 miles of sea-coast, 
and running backwards on the line of 
that magnificent river some 1500 miles 
to the inland frontiers of Peru and 
Colombia, And all this without plau- 
sible pretext, provocation, or previous 
notification; the flagrant abstraction 
and encroachment being committed 
upon the empire of Brazil, a state in 
alliance with and causeless of injury 
to her. What by violence has been 
effected, by force she is resolved to 
keep. Her ships of war are there 
anchored in Brazilian waters and ride 
mistress of the Amazons as of the La 
Plata. Recent advices, worthy of’cre- 
dit, state that a squadron of seventeen 
well manned French men-of-war cruize 
on the Brazilian station, whilst three 
or four British ships only are to be 
heard of, and those half manned, and 
indifferently equipped. 

Such is an outline of the Spanish- 
American question—such the incidents 
out of which have arisen the blockades 
of Mexico and Buenos Ayres—such 
the “ War in Disguise,” against the 


industry and the naval greatness of 
Great Britain. They are ingredients 
in that grand and scarcely occult con- 
federacy, which in all parts of the 
world is at work to undermine British - 
interests and influence—to prostrate 
the power and the resources of this 
great country. From the two Ame- 
ricas in the West, to Nepaul, Cabul, 
and Burmah in the East, the “ might, 
majesty, and dominion”’ of the British 
name are now scarcely more than a 
dream of the bygone time — chaos 
seems come again, and the confusion 
which stalks abroad is only to be sur- 
passed by the discord which reigns at 
home, whilst Russia and France ride 
triumphantly the evil genii of the 
storm. The puny Whigs, affecting to 
be statesmen, and actually at the helm 
of state, are casting about to find them- 
selves, if not dishonourable graves, 
some less honourable means of rescue 
from the coming tempest, and wordy 
escape from exposure and ignominy. 
At the eleventh hour, indeed, Mr Pa- 
kenham, the minister to Mexico, has 
been ordered to his post; his proffer 
of mediation is, it is said, to be backed 
with the presence of some men-of-war, 
which used to be, and may again be 
Britain’s best negotiators. Time was, 
indeed, that steps were taken to show 
that the lion was awaking, and his 
mane bristling with aroused ire. By 
way of counter-demonstration, Louis 
Philippe, they say, is exchanging cards 
of compliment with Nicholas, and 
talk of negotiation and alliance with 
Russia. 
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THE LIBERALISM OF POPERY. 


Turn you where you will, if Popery 
be predominant, there is degradation ; 
if Popery be powerful, there is discord ; 
if Popery be absent, there are prospe- 
rity and peace. Wherever there is 
turbulence—wherever there is anarchy 
—wherever there is national excite- 
ment, or civil war, Popery is the sole 
author and agent. No matter how 
scanty her means, no matter how 
remote her hopes, or how slender her 
chances, still she pants for ascendancy, 
still she struggles for dominion. No 
matter how desperate the measures re- 
quisite to satisfy her morbid ambition, 
no matter how much her daring move- 
ments may risk retributive punish 
ments, or a self-defensive repression of 
her power ; still she boldly wages her 
wars by plots and by alliances with 
kindred infidelity or alien-liberalism, 
employing every art, straining every 
sinew, refining on every motive, ex- 
hausting every intrigue against the po- 
licy she fears, and the religion she ab- 
hors. And if in any country her ex- 
ertions triumph—if she succeed com- 
pletely, as in Belgium, or partially, as in 

_ Ireland—what is the immediate and 
inevitable result? Is the toleration 
she once so plausibly claimed for her- 
self, accorded to others? Is the liber- 
alism she once vaunted, prominently 
and faithfully displayed? Far other- 
wise. She tramples on past profes- 
sions ; scorns former engagements ; 
violates solemn obligations,; banishes 
or closes the Bible ; poisons, cor- 
rodes, and enthrals the hearts of the 
people ; practically curtails their liber- 
ties, and vindicates the law and ad- 
ministers justice only for her own 
faction; and then, while the few are 
thus oppressed to appease the vindic- 
tive rancour of the many, while free- 
dom is crushed and religious persecu- 
tion—sometimes covertly, sometimes 
openly—is applied to coerce the con- 
sciences, or to weary the patience, or 
to damp the ardour of professors of the 
truth, her advocates in other countries 
buy the silence, if not the sanction, of 
hoodwinked pitiful Liberals around 
them, by assisting (but with their own 
deep and private purposes) in some 
petty larceny scheme of spoliation, or 
some revolutionary project of reform. 
If it can indeed be proved that, in as- 
sisting Popery, the Dissenters and the 


Liberals will produce no other results 


than those which Popery now promi- . 


ses to secure for them, the question 
between this united body and the Con. 
servatives is narrowed to the simple 
point— whether these results them. 
selves are worth obtaining at the price 
ofthe destruction of the establishments 
and systems now assailed. If, on the 
other hand, we can show that in fact the 
views of Popery are different to those she 
professes—if we can demonstrate that 
her co-operation is given to Liberalism 
with fraudulent purposes, and that Li- 
beralism aid is in return gained by false 
inducements, then the prospect arises 
that a fair statement of these circum- 
stances will tend to sever the connex- 
ion which at present binds Popery and 
Liberalism together, and gives them 
such strength and success. 

Before proceeding farther, and in 
order more clearly to illustrate our view 
of the real designs of the Papists, we 
will select two or three specimens of 
their liberalism, and enquire concern- 
ing each of these how far the real in- 
tentions of Popery are such as they 
are pretended to be. First, then, for 
the Ballot. 

The professed object of this “ re- 
form” is the securing of perfect secrecy 
as to the mode in which the franchise 
is exercised, and the consequent inde- 
pendence of the voter. Mr O’Con- 
nell, the Irish Papists, the British Ro- 
man Catholics and the priesthood sanc- 
tion this plan, and the purpose it is de- 
signed to secure. And it is chiefly on 
the ground of Popery’s co-operation 
in the agitation for the ballot, that the 
radical party continue to tolerate the 
subserviency of the Irish members to 
the Government’s behests. But what 
is the amount of concession made by 
the Roman Catholics, and what is the 
value of their opinion in fayour of the 
scheme? They are accused of exciting 
undue influence at Irish elections; 
they are charged with carrying about 
the warning symbol of a death's head 
and cross-bones to terrify the voters; 
and they have been proved to have 
called into action the powers of their 
superstition, its excommunications and 
its discipline, when the poor ignorant 
freeholders have hesitated to follow 
some agitator or priest to the hustings. 
By agreeing to the Ballot, do they ge- 
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nerously recognize the independence 
of these deluded people, or consent to 
abandon their oppression? No. They 
support the Ballot, they echo every 
lamentation of the sufferings of voters ; 
they declare that this measure will en- 
sure the abolition of all intimidation; 
but they resume the grand engine of 
their influence, the all-sufficient con- 
troul of their dependents—the Confes- 
sional, It matters very little to the 
priesthood of Ireland how soon the 
Ballot is legalized; nay, more, they 
are interested in its adoption, because 
at present the landlord in some cases 
has now a counter influence to their 
own, which would then be abolished. 
So long as the Irish poor are kept in 
spiritual bondage; so long as they trust 
to their priests for instruction, to their 
priests for advice, to their priests for a 
protection, so long must priestcraft 
possess the power to convince them 
that their vote imposes religious obli- 
gations, and is a talent for the use of 
which they must account in their con« 
fessions. At present, every sin, every 
crime against the laws of man, and 
every offence against heaven is acknow- 
ledged and avowed to the priest of his 
parish by each deluded victim of Ro- 
manism. The priest, consequently, has 
an influence resulting from the fear with 
which he is regarded as the only being 
to whom the deepest secrets of the 
breast—some of them probably danger- 
ous ones—have been revealed; and 
this influence naturally gives him a 
claim to future information and a power 
of extorting it. 

There never can be in these matters 
any half confidence ; it is contrary to 
the principles of the human mind. 
The priests must either know all, or 
they must be throughout deceived. 
But the latter is not the case. The 
Roman Catholics really believe in the 
force of the absolution they desire, 
and they know that a full confession is 
the only way to obtain it. They tell 
every thing, hoping to be freed from 
all remorse, and wishing to be cleared 
of all the guilt that afflicts them. 
How, then, can it be supposed that a 
mere solitary vote will form an ex- 
ception to the general rule, and be 
the only reserved secret, though it is 
that one in which the priests are most 
interested, and which they will take 
the greatest pains to learn? And if 
the votes of the ignorant are thus to 
be revealed, with views of obtaining 
blessings or with fears of maledictions, 
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it is not probable that they will be 
calculated to excite censure, more par- 
ticularly when all the influence of the 
landlords is withdrawn. The ballot, 
therefore, can make no difference to 
Popery—unless, indeed, it increase 
her power. It does not weaken her 
influence; it does not diminish her 
knowledge; it does not, therefore, 
give liberty to the voter. What, then, 
we repeat, is the amount of her con- 
cession? What is the value of her 
support ? . 

2dly, Let us regard the Voluntary 
principle, to which Mr O'Connell and 
Archbishop M‘Hale, with the rest of 
their faction, have formally given their 
adhesion. 

We frequently meet with declara- 
tions of those persons, and others of 
great authority among the Roman 
Catholics, in favour of Voluntaryism. 
They co-operate with Dissenters, they 
utter all the usual balderdash about 
“the secularizing of religion,” and 
they clamour for the total separation 
of Church and State. But follow these 
Liberals elsewhere—follow them to 
Maynooth, where they receive grants 
from Government—to the Colonies, 
where they carry out the principle of 
an Establishment as far as they are 
able, and exist almost entirely on 
public support—it will be seen that 
their Voluntary principle has vanish- 
ed, and that their zeal is displayed only 
in earnest endeavours to screw more 
and more from the Treasury and the 
House of Commons. Very recently 
an application has been made to Go- 
vernment for four more provincial 
colleges in Ireland, which are to be 
under Popish surveillance ; and May- 
nooth has modestly added its claim for 
increased funds. Where, then, is the 
Voluntary principle—where is the spi- 
rit of Liberalism, which sends Mr 
O'Connell to Dissenting meetings 
against the Established Church? How 
does it happen that, with these proofs 
clearly before them, the Liberals still 
persist in abetting the Roman Catho- 
lies in their aggressions, and still af- 
fect to believe them sincere in their 
desire to establish the infidel principle 
that the State has nothing to do with 
religions, for that “ all are alike right 
or alike wrong?” It must be quite 
evident to every one, from the very 
necessity of the case, that Popery must 
be inclined towards an Establishment, 
when that Establishment can be her 
own, and that any opposition she may 
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now display, either against the Church 
of England or the Church of Scotland, 
is designed to overthrow them, not for 
the subsequent recognition of any fine 
crotchets like the Voluntary principle, 
but for the establishment of her own 
domination. It is not the principle 
of an Established Church which she 
opposes; no, rather she envies the 
opportunity others have of work- 
ing on that principle; and she will 
oppose them, because, till they are 
conquered, she is unable to adopt 
it and bring it into action. Here 
then, again, we ask what concession 
Popery makes in her support of the 
Voluntary principle, while she acts 
directly contrary to her professions so 
far as she can, and while in all other 
countries where it is practicable to 
establish her hierarchy, she is pecu- 
liarly careful todo so? And what, 
under these circumstances, is the 
value of her support? Nothing, we 
are told, grieves the consciences of 
Roman Catholics more than tithes 
and church-rates. A Papist buys a 
piece of land or a house, subject to a 
certain rent-charge, and pays less 
than he otherwise would do, on ac- 
count and in consideration of this in- 
cumbrance. But when he is peace- 
ably in possession, lo! his conscience 
and his pocket are simultaneously af- 
flicted ; he discovers that his rent- 
charge is to be applied to some pur- 
pose he disapproves (though he knew 
what it was when he promised to pay 
it), and then he magnanimously de- 
termines to keep the money claimed 
from him, delaring that it is all for 
the behoof of the Voluntary principle. 
It never occurs to him to give the 
money elsewhere, or to give some- 
body the difference which the rent- 
charge—call it tithe or church-rate or 
what you will—made in the price 
and value of his property. Oh no! 
he is opposed to the Church Esta- 
blishment, he mourns over it as a di- 
rect contradiction of the text “ My 
kingdom is not of this world,” and he 
joins in agitating for the complete 
abolition of all endowments and pre- 
ferences for one particular religion. 
All the time, however, he observes 
nothing wrong in the practices we 
have mentioned—in grants to May. 
nooth, in the payment of bishops and 
of priests in the colonies, or in the 
Establishment of Popery in Lower 
Canada, or the payment of the priest- 
hood as suggested in Ireland, or in 


the Establishments of France, Italy, 
Austria, and those other countries 
where Protestants are left without 
aid, if they are not depressed and 
persecuted. Such is Popish consist. 
ency ; such is the adherence to the 
Voluntary principle which ensures to 
the Popish party in Great Britain, 
such favours from Liberalism. No 
one with ordinary penetration can fail 
to perceive, and no one with ordinary 
candour will conceal, that if Popery 
were triumphant she would establish 
her religion, and probably crush her 
antagonists by force. That is the 
plain prospect before us at the 
present moment—a prospect which 
even many of Popery’s auxiliaries 
will not deny. So much then for 
this second instance of Popish Libe- 
ralism, her support of the Voluntary 
principle. 

Thirdly, let us glance at education. 

The common cant with which every 
one urging against Popery her former 
deeds is now usually met, is the re- 
ference to her wonderful enlighten. 
ment, in proof of which, we are told 
of her zeal for education. ‘ Ye shall 
be as gods,” was the first snare laid 
for mankind ; “ Yeshall be as gods,” 
is the snare still. In specious accents 
this promise is insinuated to all classes 
of the people, their vanity, ambition, 
and hopes, are augmented by.its ef- 
fects, and a few disordered imagina- 
tionscomplete the triumph of the temp- 
tation by picturing in glowing colours 
the necessary advent of Utopian days 
of wisdom and virtue. A feverish 
thirst for information (we cannot call 
it knowledge), being thus excited, ra- 
pidly extends itself, and men well sa- 
tisfied with themselves, and fully con- 
fident of their own powers, form 
schemes for making this cold proba- 
tionary world the fit residence of im- 
mortal creatures, desirous of being 
allured from all high aspirations by 
constant excitement, and by the en- 
thralment of their sentiments and 
senses to attractive earthly specula- 
tions and objects. Meanwhile, the 
mind effeminates, the faculties are 
pampered by light literature,—the 
principles are uncultivated and ne- 
glected, and mental luxury gradually 
weakens the energies, and contracts or 
Vitiates the feelings. Such being the 
case, Popery no longer resists, or de- 
sires to resist, education, On the 
contrary, it finds an opportunity of 
turning that instrament—once the 
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great object of its apprehension—in- 
to an effectual means of extending its 
dominion. It joins with the infidel 
and liberal in advocating education— 
joins with them because they too 
desire to exclude the Bible; and co- 
operates so zealously as to purchase 
their confidence, and secures a very 
large share of the management of the 
system. If human wit had applied 
itself for centuries to the discovery 
of a plan whereby Popery might be 
aided through the agency of those 
who profess to oppose it, no policy 
could have been suggested more suc- 
cessful and promising than this. Ro. 
manism now finds the mind of the po- 
pulation desirous only for that food 
which priestcraft is willing to sup- 
ply ; and finds the effect of that nutri- 
ment precisely such as it could de- 
sire. Thus it prevents a better sys- 
tem of education by undertaking to 
give its own; and gives that in ex- 
act accordance with anti- Protestant 
principles; and then, lastly, the ex- 
perience of the operation of the plan 
proves that it must ultimately result 
in the very degeneracy of intellect and 
sentiment most earnestly sought as 
the basis for the propagation of its 
doctrines.* It makes no compromise ; 
sacrifices no principle; concedes no 
privilege ; but contrives, nevertheless, 
in a Protestant country, to educate the 
people. We say in a Protestant coun- 
try, because Ireland had, and in name, 
at least, still has, the vestige of a Pro- 
testant constitution, and the apology 
for a Protestant Government. And 
what Popery has succeeded in doing 
there, it now hopes to accomplish in 
England with like success. 

The same sympathy exists here be- 
tween the Liberal and the Papist ; 
they agree in the same fundamental 
regulation for condemning the Bible, 
and giving only Popery’s favourite 
parts, and then only in Popery’s lan- 
guage, not according to the authorised 
version; they coincide in the view that 
the centralization principle shall be 
applied, and their unanimity is wonder- 
ful indeed, on the point of who are to 
constitute the metropolitan board. Let 
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it consist, say they, half of Papists and 
half of Liberals—the Liberals half 
Papists, the Papists half Liberals ; or 
better still, let all be selected from 
their indifference to every religion, 
with two or three exceptions of Jesuit 
prelates, no matter whether nominal 
Protestants or Roman Catholics. We 
doubt not that a very short time will 
witness this glorious consummation. 
We doubt not that England will be 
blessed as Ireland, and many of the 
colonies have been already, with a sys- 
tem of public instruction, which shall 
profess to offend the prejudices of none, 
by disregarding and deriding the pre- 
judices of all. Well, then, we ask if 
this is not another edifying specimen 
of ‘Popery’s disinterested Liberalism, 
worthy to be ranked with the other 
cases to which we alluded? The ob- 
ject in view, undoubtedly, is not to en- 
lighten but to degrade the mind, not 
to strengthen its powers but to impair 
them. But Liberalism of all kinds, 
Dissenting Liberalism, Infidel Liberal- 
ism, Psuedo Church Liberalism, laud 
with rapture Popery’s condescension, 
and proclaim that there is nothing sinis- 
ter in its purposes, or injurious in its 
plans. Excellent and accurate observ- 
ers! discreet and invaluable guides ! 
they love learning so much that they 
will use in its propagation even those 
who most fear, and have most strongly 
condemned it; they desire the improve- 
ment of the people so earnestly, that 
they intrust them to the priesthood 
who formerly debased them; they 
cherish enlightenment so sincerely that 
they trust for its diffusion to the men 
who for centuries kept Europe in 
bondage, by keeping its inhabitants in 
darkness, in ignorance, and in war. 

It must be evident that we could 
with ease enumerate and enlarge upon 
several more instances of Popish Li- 
beralism, which stand the test as ill as 
these few specimens. We might show, 
for instance, how very considerate and 
obliging it was in the Irish Papists to 
vote for a Reform Bill which doubled 
their strength, and almost overwhelm- 
ed the opposing interest of property in 
that kingdom ; we might prove how 





" * We refer, for proofs of these assertions, to the controversial correspondence be- 

tween Archbishops Machale and Murray. The boasting admission of the latter, and the 

warm reiterations of those facts by his zealous assistant Mr Thaddeus O’Mally, are the 

most valuable and instructive things which have yet been brought forward on the sub- 

ject of the Irish System of Education. 
VOL, XLIV. NO. CCLXXVIII. 
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very self-denying it was in them to 
agitate against tithes, to oppose a poor 
law, to struggle for a repeal of the 
Union, to aid the Dissenters in the Pri- 
sons bill, in their London University 
project, and in their marriage bill.* 
There would be no great difficulty in 
illustrating our views from each and 
all of these points, and in proceeding 
farther to the enquiry how far Popery 
is displaying the same benevolence and 
magnanimity in clamouring for the re- 
form of the Protestant corporations of 
Ireland, with a view—but, of course, 
that will be merely an accidental con- 
sequence—to the establishment of Ro- 
man Catholic ones, prematurely named 
« Normal Schools of Agitation.” — 
But we believe that there is no neces- 
sity for pressing this matter farther at 
present, when there are other methods 
of proving it. 

We turn, then, to the page of his- 
tory, that “old almanack,”’ which is so 
sure a guide that it is an index to the 
hearts of men as they have been, and 
ever will, in all time; and which 
trumpets forth in thrilling tones the 
tale of misery, debasement, and woe, 
which is the record of Popish influence 
in Europe. We turn to that autho- 
rity, and, passing over the lines en- 
graved in blood, that speak of horrors, 

' massacres, and persecutions, we seek 
for some traces of Popery’s former 
liberalism. We seek not in vain. It 
was by pretending to liberalism, by 
assuming democratic principles, by in- 
flaming and employing, in every 
species of excess, the ungovernable 
passions of the mob, that Popery 
quelled, conquered, and suppressed 
the Reformation in Poland. The Je. 
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suits then found themselves driven to 
the use of revolutionary expedients, 
and they used them to the ruin of the 
country, and the complete annihilation 
of its freedom. 

© The Protestant cause attained in 
Poland, in the course of half a century, 
such a degree of strength,” says Count 
Krasinski, in the preface to his excel- 
lent work, recently published,} * that 
its final triumph over Romanism seem- 
ed certain. 
this advantageous position, it was over- 
thrown and nearly destroyed in the 
course of another half century. This 
extraordinary reaction was not effect- 
ed by the strong hand of a legally 
constituted authority, as was the case 
in Italy, Spain, and some other coun- 
tries; but by bigoted and unprincipled 
faction, acting, not with the assistance, 
but in opposition to the laws of the 
country. Such an event is, perhaps, 
unparalleled in the annals of the reli- 
gious world, and is the more remark. 
able, as the free institutions of Poland, 
which had greatly facilitated the pro- 
gress of the Reformation, were afier- 
wards rendered subservient to the per- 
secution of its disciples. The Jesuits, 
who defended in that country the in- 
terests of Rome, being unable to com- 
bat their antagonists with fire and 
sword, adopted other measures, which 
inflicted on Poland more severe cala- 
mities than those which have been 
produced by bloody conflicts between 
religious parties. As the laws did not 
allow any inhabitant of Poland to be 
persecuted on account of his religious 
opinions, they left no means untried in 
order to evade these salutary laws; 
and the odious maxim that no faith 





* The following returns from the bill of mortality, &¢., a8 ptiblished by the parish for 


1837, will show the number of Catholie children baptized in the five Catholic churches 
in Liverpool :— 


St Mary’s 

St Peter’s 

St Nicholas’s 
St Patrick’s 
St Anthony’s 


Males, 
247 
240 
283 
238 
464 


Females. 
256 
285 
304 
235 
416 


Grand total, 2917 


which, according to ordinary computation, would make the Catholic population of 
Liverpool 87,500 ; but, owing to mixed marriages, it may be stated at 70,000—rather 


alarming news for the Reformation Society. 


same period was 2625, 


The number of Catholic burials for the 


e ' “ Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline of the Reformation in 
oland.” London; 1838, Murray. A work of considerable importance and metit, 


which we can heartily recommend to 


our readers, 


Yet, notwithstanding 


of 
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should be kept with heretics (hereticis 
non est servanda fides) was constantly 
advocated by them, as well as by other 
champions of Romatism in our coun- 
try. But the most invariable and suc- 
cessful line of policy pursued by the 
Jesuits in Poland, was to agitate the 
lower classes by méans of the confés- 
sional and the pulpit, and to ensure, 
by their intrigues with the higher 
classes of society, ati itnpunity to the 
excesses Which an itifuriated mob com- 
mitted, at theif instigation, agaitst the 
anti-Romanists.” . . . « Yet 
these calamities, great as they were, 
may be cotisidered as less disastrous 
than the moral effects produced by 
the withering sway which the dis- 
ciples of Loyola exerciséd for niore 
than a century over the national mind. 
They clearly saw that the surest 
means of extirpating Scriptural doc- 
trines was to fetter the national intel- 
lect by a preposterous system of edu- 
cation; and they, consequently, in- 
troduced such a system into the public 
schools of Poland, which were, for a 
long time, exclusively conducted by 
them. This measure produced its 
natural consequences ; science and 
literature were almost annihilated ; 
and Poland, which had made rapid 
strides in every kind of improvement 
during the sixteenth century, instead 
of advancing, retrograded with equal 
rapidity.. With the Reformation, we 
may add, departed Poland’s glory, 
liberty, and all her hopes of future 
prosperity and advancement ; and 
now she exists a monument of the 
success of Popish machinations, and a 
proof of the results of Popish liberal- 
ism. Nor does she stand alone. It 


was by an alliance with democracy 
that Popery in France triumphed over 
Henry 1V., so that apostacy was the 
condition of his accession to the throne. 
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The league was bit a eotispifacy of 
ati oligarchy to play with the popular 
passions fof their oWn selfish and 
sectarian purposes—and that conspi- 
racy triumphed. The monarch was 
cotiquered, Popery was sécured, atid 
then, when al the intended objects 
were accoriplished, when the mob 
were serviceable no loiiger, the etowit 
and the viétofious nobility and priest. 
hood confederated together, crushed 
the people, and persecuted, or at least 
discouraged the Protestants, till at 
length, when the strength of those 
disciples of the gospel was sufficiently 
reduced, the mandate went forth for 
their banishment fron their iiative 
shores. From that moméit Louis 
XIV. saw his sun setting, and from 
that time the peace and power of 
France declined, till both vaiished 
together in the tremendous convulsion 
of infidelity and revolution which 
shook the nation to her centre, an¢ 

startled Europe from tranquillity and 
torpor. The. system of policy which 
thus succeeded in Poland and France 
was found too promising to be con- 
fined to those countries. It is well- 
known that in England the Jesuits 
came over with instructions to ally 
themselves with the disaffected, to 
push the reformation too far if the 

could not altogether abolish it, and to 
assist the non-conformists in their op- 
position to all the established forms of 
church government, endowment, and 
discipline. There was no treason to 
which they were not accessory ; there 
was no plot of which they were not 
the authors; there was no complaint 
in which they did not join; there 
was no extravagance likely to grow 
popular which they did not direct and 
recommend.* The whole reign of 
Queen Elizabeth was one continued 
struggle with these disguised domestic 





* We do not at all desire to revive the old questions about the sharé of Popéty ifi the 


origin of English dissent; but it must be evident that she had some part, ahd that not 
an unimportant one in it. How else could notions so absurd have been broached tis 
gained credit, for a time; at the period in question? It is quite clear that some agenty 
was at work to push the Reformers into extremes, and so make their folly its own 
refutation. What these extremes were it is not necessary to enumerate ; many of them 
are forgotten, and the rest, if mefitioned at all in these days, are, we believe; ridictiled 
and regretted by churchmen and dissenters equally. Yet they were important matters 
once with “ tender consciences.” Some were content to dic, if there were Heed, 
rather than wear a surplice, or place the communion table at the end of side of the 
church ; and even Richard Baxter, at a much later period, felt bound to write, in his 
preface to the first edition of the Saints’ Rest, ‘‘ the republic ofheaven,” instead of 
the kingdom of heaven. 
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foes, assuming every sort of shape, 
participating in every species of sedi- 
tion, and constantly working against 
the Government, and undermining its 
authority by means of the ignorant 
and the weak. The British Roman 
Catholics, in a letter which is still ex- 
tant, published these facts, and com- 
plained of them to the Pope, declaring 
that they personally were content with 
their national rulers, and feared not 
any persecution or intolerance if the 
Jesuits could be withdrawn from the 
island, or commanded to desist in their 
insidious or popular aggressions. It 
may be an unpalatable truth to the 
Dissenters, but a truth it undoubtedly 
is, that many, very many of their sects 
were of Jesuitical origin, and that all 
received, in the early periods of their 
existence, Jesuitical aid and sanction. 
In those days, as in the present, libe- 
ralism was the pretence of Popery ; 
she had been disarmed and reduced, 
but a very large portion, if not the 
greater portion, of the people still 
clung to her creed, and she swayed 
them according to her arbitrary 
will, endeavouring to throw discredit 
on the Reformation by abusing the 
blessings it offered. In like manner, 
in the days of Charles I., no fantastic 
theory was deemed too wild for Jesuiti- 
cal adoption ; and while they were mix- 
ing, as they did, in the Parliamentary 
ranks, and particularly in Cromwell's 
army, they were conspiring against the 
Parliament’s authority in Ireland, and 
signalized their hostility to the truth 
by goading on the wild population to 
the massacre of 1641—the most hor- 
rible event in all British history. 
Jesuits in England were new Jerusa- 
lem-men, and fifth monarchy-men, and 
millenarians, and anabaptists, while 
in Ireland, they were binding faster 
_ the fetters of superstition, and in 
France were trampling on the rights 
and the liberty of conscience. Sub- 
sequently in James II.’s time, they 
succeeded in prevailing on that mo- 
narch, and all the British Roman Ca- 
tholics, to struggle for the re-establish- 
ment of Popery. And what were the 
memorable means? The same as had 
been tried before, the same that were 
ever ready, the same that are employ- 
ednow. They tempted the Dissen- 
ters, and ensnared not a few of them 
—William Penn and John Howe 
among the number—with offers of to- 
leration and promises of advantages ; 
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they induced a very large portion of 
this class of nonconformists to sink 
their hatred of Popery in their rancour 
against the Church of England, and 
they trusted by these means to uproot 
that establishment, and prepare the 
way for their old ascendency. But 
their liberalism then was duly appre- 
ciated by the greater part of the na. 
tion, because arbitrary power advan- 
ced step by step with Popery, notwith- 
standing her plausible professions, 
The only difference between the state 
of things now, and the state of things 
then, appears to be, that the people in 
those days understood their own in- 
terests, and were not deceived by 
men who endeavoured to delude or 
betray them. Every thing else now 
is a second representation of the same 
anomalies. We witness Popery as- 
suming peculiar enlightenment, deal- 
ing in liberal promises, using the de- 
mocracy for ultimately despotic ob- 
jects, and allying herself with Dissen- 
ters, and infidels, and liberals of all 
other descriptions, in assaults against 
the religious institutions of the coun- 
try which are cur chief bulwarks and 
securities of Protestantism and reli- 
gious freedom. Unhappily, however, 
we do not see, in these days of boast- 
ings and large pretences, the spirit 
that animated our fathers in 1688, 
that drove Popery from the throne, 
and despotism from the country, which 
breathed in a Burnett, a Locke, anda 
Somers ; a spirit of manly, honest, and 
religious patriotism, of firm and unbend- 
ing adherence to ancient principles. 
But if there still be any doubt on 
the subject, we may dispel it by soli- 
citing a glance at the proceedings of 
Popery in the present age in surround- 
ing countries, and in all parts of the 
globe. A lesson may be obtained 
from this view worth learning, and 
three things will be apparent from it ; 
that where Popery is dominant, it 
employs a despotism to keep up its 
sway ; that where Protestantism 
exists, it artfully adopts the revolu- 
tionary principle; that in all cases its 
liberalism is false and hollow. For 
proof of the first assertion, we refer to 
Austria, Italy, South America, and 
France. In all these countries Pro- 
testantism is proscribed, depressed, 
and persecuted. The Tyroleans under 
the dominion of Austria are openly 
coerced ; the Bible is prohibited, and 
all who venture (except the powerful 
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English in their chapel at Rome, 
which motives of policy allow to exist) 
to advocate Protestant doctrines are 
punished either for heresy or sedition ; 
in South America the case is the 
same; and in France, the poor Wes- 
leyans in many districts have been 
thwarted and opposed, their chapels 
have been closed, and their proselyting 
zeal and success have attracted severe 
threats and considerable danger. In 
other Popish countries the Protestants 
are more numerous, and it is not safe 
to touch them ; but in these, and in all 
lands where Protestantism is not esta- 
blished, recognised, and supported, 
liberty is nothing but a phantom and 
a name, and the populations are noto- 
rious for comparative poverty and de- 
gradation. The Protestant and Roman 
Catholic cantons of Switzerland are 
marked by differences as broad and 
as favourable to Protestantism as 
those which distinguish the two creeds. 
The colonies of Spain or Portugal are 
as much below ‘the colonies of Eng- 
land or Holland in wealth, industry, 
and enterprize, as these Popish and 
enslaved nations are below those Pro- 
testant countries in prosperity and 
happiness. The same remark may 


be applied to the colonies of France, 
as compared with the possessions of 
Great Britain ; and a comparison 
might be instituted with the same 
creditable result, with reference to the 
German nations, and the other Popish 


and Protestant parts of Europe. Ire- 
land and England, for instance, or 
Belgium and Holland ; and with refer- 
ence also to the two great continents 
of North and South America. In all 
cases it would be found, that to call a 
nation Protestant, was to denominate 
it contented, powerful, and flourishing ; 
while to style it Popish, would be to 
mark it as degraded, fettered, and 
_ enthralled. How, then, we would 
fain ask the Liberals, does this happen, 
if Popery be as liberal as they pre- 
tend, and if Liberalism be as excel- 
lent as they think it? Surely either 
Liberalism has failed, or Popery has 
failed, (in those precise places where 
it could do best as it pleased), in 
displaying it? This is the dilemma 
to which the Liberals are reduced. 
It is impossible that any thing can be 
more fair, when we are told to entrust 
Popery with privileges and power, 
and to banish all our prejudices ; it is 
impossible to argue more fairly than 
to refertoPopish countries for an exém- 
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plification of the effect of Popish-go- 
vernment, andfor aclear proof of Pop- 
ish principles. But, alas! for Liberal- 
ism;when we apply this honest and satis- 
factory test, there appears neither 
freedom nor toleration, nor enlighten- 
ment in any single country, where, 
according to Popery’s professions, 
those characteristics should be found. 
Instead of them we see persecution, 
tyranny, bigotry, and ignorance, ab- 
solute governments, a fettered press, 
and religion used only as a means of 
blinding and binding the people. 
Strange! that Popery, so liberal, to- 
lerant, and elevated as we are told 
it is, should signalise its supremacy 
by contradicting its professions, and 
throwing ridicule on the encomiums 
and promises of its friends. Yes! 
strange it is, yet true; and this fact 
we commend to the serious considera~ 
tion of those who are so eager and so 
earnest in their praise of modern 
Popery. We commend it to them in 
support of our assertions with refe- 
rence to the despotism of Popery in 
countries where it has dominion ; 
and pass on to the second point, which 
concerns the revolutionary tendency 
of Popery in those places where any 
other government exists. 

It might be reasonably expected, 
if Popery were what is pretended, that 
its attachment to Liberalism would 
induce it to support rather than to 
destroy Protestant Government, based 
upon any free or tolerant principles. 
Its Liberalism itself might excuse its 
attacks on the Prussian Government, 
or any other partially absolute autho- 
rity. But how happens it, that in 
lands where freedom is more gene= 
rously given than in any Popish coun- 
tries in the world, Popery is striving 
to overturn the very fabric of society, 
and to shatter the institutions that are 
the guarantees of liberty, and the re- 
straints alike on the ambition of the 
powerful, and the excesses of the mob? 
How does it happen that Prussia is in 
fact assailed, not peculiarly, but 
merely as one among many govern- 
ments, some of them based upon libe« 
ral, and others on narrow principles ? 
We do indeed marvel at the fact, but 
wedo not, and cannot doubt its exis- 
tence and its truth. We look at home, 
where personal liberty is secured to 
every man, and where social rights 
are granted to the utmost extent com- 
patible with the maintenance of social 
order, and we see Popery, after along 
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acquieseence, and many declarations of 
allegiance and contentment, strug- 
gling with amazing ardour against 
every settled and single establishment, 
whether ecclesiastical or civil. We 
look at Ireland, and there we see 
crime stalking triumphantly through 
the land, and Popery resisting every 
check to it, as an infringement of 
civil privileges, as an insult to the 
majesty of the people. Nothing there 
seems safe; and no means, however 
hold, vicious, or perilous, are neglect- 
ed to make that apparent danger real 
and imminent. In our colonies the 
same course is pursued. Canada and 
Newfoundland are embroiled in per- 
petual strife; the stream of emigra- 
tion is dried up; trade is reduced or 
destroyed ; property is insecure; the 
power of the mother country is sub- 
verted or shaken; and designs the 
most desperate, projects the most de- 
mocratic are advocated with vigour 
and partially with success. In the 
United States, the only formidable and 
concentrated body threatening danger 
to the peace of thé republic, is confes- 
sedly a Roman Catholic sect. They 
are taking possession of every wild to 
which the meagre voluntary principle 
is unable to penetrate, and are prose- 
lyting with astonishing success in other 
parts where the population is more 
numerous, and that same voluntary 
principle equally inefficient. But in 
that country it is necessary to assume 
the ultra-democratic form, in order to 
secure a victory ; and without hesita- 
tion that appearance is put on, to sub- 
serve the artful purposes in view. 

On the continent of Europe the 
same policy is pursued. Every month 
in Prussia adds to the violent excite- 
ment of religious parties, and witnesses 
fresh aggressions, fresh revolutionary 
movements from the Roman Catholic 
population. In Hanover the same 
spirit has commenced working, and 
with much prospect of triumph. In 
Belgium it has already sueeeeded by 
the expulsion of the Dutch govern- 
ment, under pretences the most frivo- 
lous, and on account of grievances the 
most petty and insignificant; it has 
sueceeded by the aid of foreign in- 
opine to the subversion, not only 
of Belgium's own freedom and tolerar 
tion, but also of Europe’s balance of 
power. 

In this revolutionary method is 
Popery contending for advancement. 
How far is it sincere in its profes. 


[Dee. : 
sions? How far is it to be proved 
that it really intends ultimately to 
compass the democratic objects which 
it now affects to advocate? To these 
questions we haye partly replied al- 
ready, but something more remains 
to be said on them. We say its 
Liberalism is false in England, be- 
cause it makes no concession to 
advance it ; because its avowed prin- 
ciples of action with reference to the 
opinions of others are the same as 
ever ; and because, above all, it has ad- 
vocated all the democratic expedients 
it now sanctions before, and then 
with the purpose of imposing on the 
nation the rejected despotism of the 
Stuarts. Who can deny these state- 
ments? What single concession does 
Popery make? We have shownthat in 
its support of the Ballot, the Voluntary 
principle and education, its purposes 
are directly contrary to its declaration ; 
and we may add, that with reference 
to triennial Parliaments, an extension 
of the suffrage, and other reforms of 
that sort, Popery advocated them more 
than a century ago against the House 
of Hanover, (knowing the ignorance 
of the people) as a means of restoring 
the Stuarts’ dynasty. Its object then 
was a tyranny, and it endeavoured 
to obtain it by the common and usual 
process of enabling the people to give 
it to themselves. Its object may be, 
and we assert is, a tyranny now, and 
the means are the same, Anarchy, 
it knows, must precede any such 
evil in this land, and anarchy it 
therefore desires. We repeat, then, 
what has it conceded? Its plans 
are the same as ever, and its principles 
too. For the latter, let Den’s Theo- 
logy, published for ‘the move sure 
guidance” of the Irish priesthood, 
under the sanction of the Popish Arch- 
bishops, and three thousand priests, 
emphatically answer ; or let the reviv- 
ed Rhemish notes and the class books 
of Maynooth speak in confirmation of 
our statement. We, therefore, laugh 
to scorn Popery’s Liberalism in Great 
Britain; and more particularly do we 
ridicule it in that part where Popery 
is best displayed—Ireiand. Popery 
and Liberalism in Ireland! Who 
ever heard of an absurdity so ridicu- 
lous, a connexion more monstrous and 
preposterous? Is there Liberalism in 
Ireland, where toleration is so little 
understood that the profession of Pro- 
testantism is a crime, and where a vote 


against a Popish candidate is the sig- 
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nal for a whole district’s execration, 
and the sufficient cause for a priest] 

curse? Is there Liberalism in Ireland, 
where the war whoop of extermination 
sounds through the land, and every 
criminal that perishes on the scaffald 
goes happy to his graye, if his knife 
drew the life-blood of a Protestant 
parson?” Is it Liberalism to intimi- 
date vaters, to brave the law, to with- 
nold legal dues, to extort promises of 
similar conduct, and to force Protes- 
tant emigration? If this be Liberal- 
ism, it exists in Ireland, and we own 
it is allied, and closely too, with Po- 
pery. But if not, ifeven the Liberals 
disclaim principles that lead to these 
terrible and disastrous results, we 
know not where to find any thing but 
pure unadulterated Romanism in the 
Irish popular party. And if this be the 
case in Great Britain’s domestic pos- 
sessions, how much more clearly is it 
so inher colonial dependencies? The 
struggle in Lower Canada, the “ Li- 
beral” struggle, was for tenures suit- 
ed to the old regime in France, and 
for the best mode of throwing off the 
dominion of Protestant England. The 
Liberalism of Monsieur Papineau and 
the other valourous rebels, amounted 


to no voluntary principle, for they had 
a Popish, and only a Popish establish- 
ment ; to no educational system, for 
they left the people in ignorance ; to 
no Ballot, for they preferred open suf- 


frage. Yet they were for revolution- 
ary measures ; that is, for revolution- 
ary measures as distinguished from 
“Liberal” ones. A party may be, 
as we contend the Papists are, revolu- 
tionists without being Liberals, or may 
profess liberalism, only as a means 
to Revolution, with no sort of ulti- 
mate view to a democratic constitu- 
tion. So it was in Lower Canada, so 
it isat home. And again, in New- 
foundland, Popery is in the ascendant, 
and it isliberal. It is, in that country, 
so liberal, that a very liberal suffrage 
is adopted, and for the very good 
reason, that by means of it Popery 
returns her favourites and myrmidons 
to the House of Assembly. But here 
her Liberalism ends. We hear of 
Voluntary principle, of no education, 
while we meet with symptoms not a 
few, that the democratic House of 
Assembly, with all its fine and plausi- 
ble professions, is nothing better than 
an instrument of despotism in the 
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hands of the many for the oppression 
and the overwhelming of the few. In 
the like manner, Popery’s Liberal- 
ism in America dictates a deep-laid 
conspiracy against a Republic which 
is the pride of the Liberals, and the 
one bright spot on the earth in which 
their callous hearts find pleasure, It 
has chosen that magnificent field of 
exertion, and already views it, in ima- 
gination, as the arena for a mighty 
struggle for ascendency, which must 
terminate in complete success. In 
Europe, hopes of restoration to ancient 
supremacy are equally inspiriting ; and 
those hopes arise from the use of 
Liberalism. Popery indulges in Prus- 
sia in all sorts of democratic acts and 
liberal professions, yet the occasions 
of its chief struggles with the Protes- 
tant Goyernment are its interdiction of 
the marriages of Papists with Pro- 
testants, and their common use of 
schools. So in Belgium, it revolu, 
tionized a nation with the declared, 
intention of giving complete freedom 
to the people, but with success Libe- 
ralism vanished, and commenced a 
series of petty oppressions and serious 
annoyances to those who ventured to 
oppose its doctrines, and to throw light 
on its corruption, by circulating the 
Bible. 

Here then we rest, on this proof of 
what Popery’s Liberalism really means, 
and has effected, and designs. But 
other material and interesting points 
arise, which must be considered, if this 
matter is really to be placed fairly be- 
fore the public. It is said by some, 
and those not unimportant authorities, 
that the connexion for temporary po- 
litical purposes between Popery and 
other Antichristian powers is a sign 
of the times, pregnant with meaning, 
and gloomy in its forebodings. For 
instanee, Bishop Horsley, in a letter 
written forty years ago, which appears 
from some of its remarkable expres- 
sions almost prophetical, boldly speaks 
out, and very explicitly too, on this 
most singular question. We should 
not quote it if the name of the writer 
stood lower in the list of eminent 
churchmen, or if his mind were likely 
to have been easily warped by excite- 
ment, or deluded by visionary specu- 
lations. As, on the contrary, the au- 
thority of the author is of the first 
character, and as his words, however 
remarkable, are evidently the result 
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of deep deliberation and thought, we 
feel it a duty to call attention to it. 
The passage is as follows :— 


*‘ The Church of God on earth will be 
greatly reduced, as we may well imagine, 
in its apparent numbers, in the times of 
Antichrist, by the open desertion of the 
powers of the world. This desertion will 
begin in a professed indifference. to any 
particular form of Christianity, under the 
pretence of universal toleration; which 
toleration will proceed from no true spirit 
of charity and forbearance, but from a 
design to undermine Christianity, by mul- 
tiplying and encouraging sectaries. The 
‘pretended toleration will go far beyond a 
just toleration, even as it regards the dif- 
ferent sects of Christians. For govern- 
ments will pretend an indifference to all, 
and will give a protection in preference to 
none. All establishments will be laid a~ 
side. From the toleration of the most 
pestilent heresies, they will proceed to the 
toleration of Mahometanism, Atheism, and 
at last to a positive persecution of the truth 
of Christianity. In these times the Tem- 
ple of God will be reduced almost to the 
Holy Place, that is, to the small number 
of real Christians who worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth, and regulate their 
doctrine and their worship, and their whole 
conduct, strictly by the word of God. The 
merely nominal Christians will all desert 
the profession of the truth, when the 
powers of the world desert it. And this 
tragical event I take to be typified by the 
order to St John to measure the Temple 
and the Altar, and leave the outer court 
(national Churches) to be trodden under 
foot by the Gentiles. The property of the 
clergy will be pillaged, the public worship 
insulted and vilified by these deserters of 
the faith they once professed, who are not 
called apostates, because they never were 
in earnest in their profession. Their pro- 
fession was nothing more than a compli- 
ance with fashion and public authority. In 
principle they were always, what they now 
appear to be, Gentiles. When this gen- 








eral desertion of the faith takes place, then 
will commence the sackcloth ministry of 
the witnesses. . . . There will be nothing 
of splendour in the external appearance 
of these Churches ; they will have no sup- 
port from governments, no honours, no 
emoluments, no immunities, no authority, 
but that which no earthly power can take 
away, which they derive from Him who 
commissioned them to be His witnesses.” 


Popery;, inall times our enemy, often 
still more powerful than it is now, has 
always fallen before the determined 
resolution of the British people; she 
has failed in suppressing the Reforma- 
tion, though the land rung with the 
cries of her victims, and the cities 
blazed with the fires her cruelty light- 
ed; she failed when her proud Arma- 
da sailed to conquer our country, and 
itself was scattered to the winds ; she 
failed in her political intrigues ; she 
failed in her great effort under the last 
monarch of the Stuarts ; she has been 
foiled in every conspiracy, disappoint- 
ed in every insurrection, though as- 
sisted by foreign gold and foreign 
mercenaries, and therefore we may 
trust that she will once more be struck 
down and defeated, notwithstanding 
the treachery of our pretended friends, 
and the zealous co-operation of Infi- 
delity, and Liberalism, and Dissent. 
We have triumphed ere this over 
greater danger, and over foes with 
whom it was far more worthy and far 
more perilous to contend ; and regard- 
ing now the sturdy common sense, 
the experience, and the awakening 
spirit of the people, we hope that the 
day may not be distant when the motley 
combination of ambitious factions shall 
be foiled in their endeavours to impose 
on the country in which they enjoy 
greater blessings than any others can 
confer, the iron dominionof a persecut- 
ing and idolatrous system. 
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THE ONYX RING. 


Part II. 


Hastinés was lying on some straw, 
under a canopy of blankets and can- 
vass, with a gipsy man and two or 
three boys beside him, when he was 
roused by a rough voice exclaiming, 
“Come, my lad, if you want to see 
this job, you must be up and stirring.” 
He then remembered that before his 
lying down he had settled to accom- 
pany some of the men of the party, 
who were in league with smugglers, 
for the purpose of helping to land and 
run a cargo, which, owing to the 
shortness of the nights, was at this 
season a difficult undertaking. The 
party consisted of four men besides 
Hastings, and it was evident, from their 
tone and manner, that he had contri- 
ved to obtain their entire confidence. 
They walked for two or three miles at 
a swift pace till they came out upon 
the further side of a high bank, from 
which the dark line of the sea was 
faintly visible between two cliffs. 
Here they climbed up a steep ascent, 
covered with brushwood, at one side 
of the road, and remained still for ten 
minutes, till their leader whispered, 
“ Hush—all right,” and pointed out a 
light down below them, apparently 
from a cottage window. ‘They then 
crept along a path above the road for 
a hundred yards, till they reached a 
point where they again clambered 
down upon the highway, and after 
crossing it moved on in a field towards 
a stile, where they all passed into the 
orchard of a farm-house, and found 
there at least fifty other men assembled 
for the same object. Hastings per- 
ceived, by the sounds from a neigh- 
bouring barn, that it was full of horses. 
There was a good deal of whispering 
among the men, and they evidently 
expected at every moment to receive 
the signal for rushing to the beach. 
The gipsy leader felt his way, with his 
followers, along the orchard hedge— 
for in the shadow of the trees it was 
pitch-dark—until they reached the 
house, where he spoke to a man who 
stood leaning against the door-post. 
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Hastings could not catch much of the 
conversation,-but found that they were 
disputing about him. Suddenly the 
gipsy took him by the hand-and pulled 
him towards the entrance, when the 
other said, “Come in, then,’’ and 
opened the door. The gipsy and 
Hastings followed him, and found 
themselves in a low unfurnished room, 
with a candle on the floor. The man, 
who was tall and bulky, and dressed 
as a farmer, looked at Hastings, and 
said, “* Who are you?” Hastings 
answered that he was nothing but a 
wanderer for amusement, who had 
known much of gipsies in his time, 
and continued to make friends with 
all he met. The man looked at him 
with a sharp but quiet eye, and said, 
«* Well, I daresay you are honest, but 
you are running in the way of mis- 
chief that does not concern you. Go 
up here—and make no disturbance.” 

So saying he opened a small door 
at the foot of a narrow staircase, and 
held the candle to light the way up. 
Hastings saw that resistance would be 
useless, and walked up the stairs till 
he found himself in another small 
room, where there was hardly a trace 
of light. 

He heard the door locked at the 
bottom of the staircase. Feeling 
about him, he found that there was no 
furniture within his reach; and his 
next object of interest was the window. 
Through this he saw the grey line of 
the sea and the mass of cliff on one 
side, but could distinguish nothing 
more. The waves were plainly to. be 
heard beating at regular intervals on 
the beach. He had not spent five 
minutes in the room when he heard a 
whistle and then a swift trampling of 
men and horses, and the whole throng 
seemed dashing downwards to the 
shore. Then came a pistol-shot, and 
then several, and then a roar of voices. 
The rush sounded as if returning 
nearer and nearer to the farm-house, 
Again some scattered shots were fired, 
and now Hastings thought he distin- 
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guished the voice of an officer giving 
orders. Here the tumult approached 
close to him, and it flashed upon his 
mind that if the smugglers should 
retreat, and he be found in their head. 
quarters, his position as a gentleman 
and a naval officer would be very dis- 
. agreeable. He, therefore, forced open 
the window, leapt out at a venture, 
and fell among a crowd of people, 
spraining his leg so violently as to 
give him severe pain. There were 
many voices loud around him, and 
clamour and curses expressed the as- 
tonishment that his fall had occasioned, 
But he had sufficient presence of mind 
to ask for help in the gipsy speech, 
and the consequence was, that one of 
his former companions recognised him, 
and called another to his assistance. 
Between them they lifted Hastings 
up, aud carried him off at full speed 
through the retreating hurly-burly, 
The king’s men still hung upon their 
rear, and prevented them from relax- 
ing in their pace. But most of the 
loaded horses had gone on before, and 
the remainder now dispersed in differ- 
ent directions as the roads opened on 
either hand, Still a body of more 
than a dozen men held together about 
Hastings, and twice his bearers were 
relieved. The pain now became so 
sharp that he begged they would leave 
him at the first house. Two or three 
of the leaders consulted for a moment, 
and then they all went on again in 
silence for a quarter of an hour. It 
was now twilight, and Hastings could 
see that they stopped at a small gate, 
which they opened, and followed a 
short brick-paved path up to the door 
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of a respectable house. They seated 
him on the bricks at the door, with his 
back against the door-post, knocked 
violently to rouse the inmates, and 
then all ran off. 

Their alarum succeeded, and in a 
few minutes a servant came to the 
door and opened it, accompanied by 
her master, wrapped only in a dress- 
ing-gown. When he saw a man lying 
at the door in the weak light of dawn, 
he enquired who he was, and what was 
the matter. Hastings told his name, 
and said that he was a friend of Sir 
Charles Harcourt, had met with an 
accident, and was in so much pain he 
would beg to be taken into the house, 
and to be allowed to reserve his story 
for another time. 

The gentleman said that his name 
was Musgrave, and that he was the 
clergyman of the parish, and promised 
to do all in his power to relieve the 
sufferings of the stranger. He helped 
to carry him in and lay him on a bed, 
and, on hearing of the injury to the 
limb, sent for the nearest surgeon, 
He, on his arrival, pronounced that the 
recovery was likely to require several 
days, during which the patient must 
remain where he then was. He also 
ordered the proper applications. After 
he was gone, Mr Musgrave earnestly 
assured his new guest that he was 
most happy to have an opportunity of 
assisting any human being in distress, 
and that he need be under no uneasi- 
ness as to remaining there so long as 
it should be convenient to him. Hast- 
ings was now alittle more at ease, and 
could thank him for his kindness, 
which he gladly accepted. 


Cuaprter II. 


Mr Musgrave was an unmarried 
clergyman, whose whole look and 
manner bore the impress of devotion. 
Delicacy, purity, gentleness, feryour, 
were combined in his countenance with 
a shade of pensive melancholy. A thin 
ascetic-looking face, a high narrow 
forehead, a slight and bending figure, 
and a demeanour of the most careful 
politeness ; over these was thrown an 
air of abstraction, which kept him 
apart from intimaey with any circle of 
society. The Bible was the world he 
lived in, and from it he looked out 
into the actual world as we look from 
the earth into the dim atmosphere, or 
from an island over the sea. 


Hastings felt himself, he knew not 
why, rebuked in the presence of Mus- 
grave, although the clergyman spoke 
to him but little, and that with the 
most courteous and even friendly good- 
will. But, while the traveller felt that 
his host had no sympathy with his 
ursuits or character, he perceived in 

im an elevation and self-denial whieh 
made it impossible to regard him as 
an inferior, insensible to some higher 
kind of excellence. He did not at- 
tempt to speak on religious, or, as 
Hastings would have termed it, pro- 
fessional topics. But it was obvious 
that nothing local and temporary in- 
terested him strongly, yet that. 
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his mind was most fully strained by 
perpetual thoughts of momentous im- 
portance. p 

It was, of course, by his care that, 
on a small table beside the bed, there 
was a Bible laid. When, some hours 
after the arrival of Hastings, he came 
to pay his guest a visit, he laid another 
volume beside the Scriptures, which, 
on subsequent examination, appeared 
to be a Prayer-book ; and after he was 
gone, a servant, who came in with 
some refreshments, added a third book, 
which the patient found to be a volume 
of hymns. In weariness and listless- 
ness he took up this and opened it at 
the following verses, which he read 
through, and which seemed to him so 
strange that he then went through 
them a secondtime. But the impres- 
sion which they made on him was that 
of a perplexing and enticing riddle, 
rather than of any definite meaning 
which he could fully grasp. 


1, 
“ See, through nature’s blackest night, 
Shines a more than sunny light! 
God, a man by human birth, 
Comes to die for man on earth. 


2. 
‘“« Shouts of joy and songs of love 
O’er the captive sound above ; 
Forth from evil’s hopeless prison, 
Man is raised, for Christ has risen. 


3. 
“‘ Mount, then, up, my soul, to God, 
Soar from off this earthly sod ; 
Mount to God beyond the skies, 
Christ is risen, and bids thee rise. 


4. 
‘* Fly this dreary stormy shore ; 
Rise where Christ is gone before ; 
Fear not God himself to see, 
Christ, his image, lives in thee, 


5. 
‘** Face to face, O Father, now 
Frowns no more thy starry brow ; 
Why should we our Maker shun, 
Now thy life and ours are one ? 


6. 
‘“* Men may dare thy light to scan; 
By thee sits the Son of Man: 
Men may soar to highest Heaven, 
God as man to earth is given. 


‘Thou to us in Christ art come, 
Come to call thy children home ; 
Thou in him hast left the skies, 
But that we in him may rise.” 
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The dreaming and monkish oddity 
of these thoughts struck him as quite 
unlike any thing he had known among 
intelligent men, and led his thoughts ‘ 
away to the Parsees and Santons of 
the East, and to one or two strange old 
fragments of Christian hymns which 
he had heard under picturesque and 
impressive circumstances in Spain and 
at Jerusalem. Something unusual, he 
knew not what, seemed clinging to him, 
and he felt half relieved, half inter. 
rupted by the entrance of Sir Charles 
Harcourt, to whom Musgrave had 
sent tidings of the traveller’s condi- 
tion. He had now to shape his story 
as plausibly as he could, in order to 
avoid unnecessary ridicule from his 
friends. A midnight ramble with the 
gipsies he could not but acknowledge, 
and his reputation for hare-brained 
adventure was well enough established 
to make any thing of the kind credible. 
Sir Charles promised to send him 
books, and to come to see him. But 
Hastings could not help fancying that, 
under an exterior of the most amicable 
politeness, his friend was inwardly 
laughing at him. He felt pleased at 
his departure, and said to himself, 
‘«* With all his taste and fashion, he is 
but a poor ladylike creature.” 

In the afternoon Musgrave came 
again to see him. The hymn, and the 
fancies it had suggested, were seething 
in his brain, and he felt a little stronger 
interest than before in the clergyman 
who sat beside his bed and asked if 
he could render him any service. 
Hastings thanked him, and said, “* No,” 
He then closed his eyes, and added, 
“It seems to me very strange that I 
should be here now, with you sitting 
by me. The last time I was laid up 
it was by a wound received in a lion. 
hunt among the Caffres. I was con- 
fined for three weeks in one of their 
huts, and attended by a copper-colour- 
ed girl, who had never seen another 
European. She sang to me the songs 
of her tribe in a low droning voice, 
and told me stories of their chases 
after the cameleopard and the rhinos 
ceros. She spoke of their charms 
against snake-bites and poisoned ar- 
rows, and of the powers of their Ama- 
kiras or witch-doctors. Then she 
brought me drink in a ealabash, and 
morsels of broiled antelope, and fanned 
me with a fan of leaves. Even now, 
when I shut my eyes, I can hardly 
help fancying that I am a stranger in 
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that African village, and when I hear 
a step at a distance, I have before me 
for a moment the image of that poor 
savage girl, though few European 
footsteps are as light as hers.” Mus- 
grave seemed interested, and asked 
him about his travels, which Hastings 
spoke of with eagerness and vivacity. 
While he talked it seemed as if the 
round green world were spinhing un- 
der him, while he occupied some starry 
post, and looking down described each 
country at the moment that the real 
map revolved beneath his eye. Cities, 
nations, landscapes, races of animals, 
seas of islands, fleets, caravans, and 
adventures, arose, and shifted, and 
passed away like dreams. 

When he paused, Musgrave looked 
upward and then at him, and said in 
a subdued voice, “ In any of your 
travels, Mr Hastings, did you ever 
find peace of mind ?” 

He was silent for a minute, and 
then replied,—‘‘ No, Inever soughtit ; 
I should not know what to do with itif 
Thad it. But I found ever-varying, 
never-ceasing excitement, and I sup- 
pose that is as much as earth can fur- 
nish.” 

«© As much indeed,” said Musgrave. 
«‘ For peace we must look elsewhere.” 

“To heaven?” asked the other.— 


* No doubt. But while in this state 
of existence I take the best that it can 
supply, and that is movement, change, 
exertion, enjoyment.” 

“ If we have not something of hea- 
ven even here, I fear we can hope for 
but little of it hereafter. Peace and 
life are not at war with each other, 
but each in the highest sense requires 
and includes the other. Perhaps this 
is a kind of truth of which in all your 
travels you have not experienced the 
reality.” 

** Certainly I have never managed 
to be asleep and awake at the same 
time.” 

* Well, if I took your own illustra- 
tion, I should say that the true peace 
of the spirit of man is not to be found 
when it is the slave of its dreams, but 
when it is the lord of its thoughts, 
And this is also the state in which it 
is most conscious of enjoying the 
deepest and fullest life. But I will 
not trouble you with disputing. I 
only wish you would believe that there 
is one region of human existence in 
which you have not yet sufficiently 
travelled, and which is not the mean- 
est or poorest.” 

Neither desired to continue the con- 
versation, and Musgrave soon again 
left Hastings to himself. 


Cuarter III. 


That strange hymn continued to 
float round the pillow, and the image 
of the clergyman perpetually returned 
to him. The traveller felt, that in 
Musgrave’s deep and fervent sincerity 
of devotion, there was a kind of power 
by which he had never before been 

-influenced. So, in bodily suffering, 
in mental disturbance, and in discon- 
tent at his own inaction, his life went 
on from day today. Sir Charles Har- 
court sent him the books he had pro- 
mised, which were new and fashion- 
able novels, and took no hold of his 
mind. Musgrave passed with him an 
hour or two daily, and he never could 
shake off the impression made by his 
manner and language. When he 


found this image wearisome, he could 
not rid himself of it as he had been 
used to do when any thing annoyed 
him, by shooting out into action, for 
he was confined by his injured limb’ 
to the room he had been first placed 
in. Vexed and fretted at a stillness 





so unlike his usual life, he became at 
last thoroughly impatient. One day 
he gave vent to this feeling, in words 
of something like displeasure, while 
speaking to Musgrave. The clergy- 
man’s pale cheek coloured slightly, 
and, as was his fashion, he paused for 
a moment before he spoke.- He then 
said to Hastings that he feared his 
society was burthensome, and begged 
his pardon if it were so, but assured 
him that he had been in the habit of 
visiting him only in hopes of being 
in some way useful or agreeable. The 
patient felt much ashamed at his own 
folly, entreated forgiveness, earnestly 
thanked Musgrave for all his kind- 
ness, and begged him to continue his 
visits as often as might be convenient 
to him. Indeed, he added, his host’s 
company sometimes gave him a kind 
of strange obscure pleasure, such as 
he had never but once before experi- 
enced. 

‘* Nine years ago,” he said, * I was 
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travelling in Armenia, and the night 


fell while I was examining some noble ' 


ruins on the banks of the Araxes, with 
the peak of Ararat in view before me. 
I secured my horse in a nook of the 
decayed and shattered buildings, and 
lay down beside him for the night, 
when I heard at a great distance the 
sound of men’s voices singing a hymn, 
which, to my present recollection, had 
much the rhythm and tone of one that 
struck me in your hymn-book. The 
singers were, doubtless, monks engag- 
ed in their evening devotions. I rose 
and wert a few paces in the direction 
of the sound to listen, when I saw a 
figure moving among the ruins, as if 
coming towards me, from the river. 
As he drew nearer, leaning on his 
staff, I saw by the moonlight that he 
much resembled pictures I have met 
with of Saint Joseph, the husband of 
Mary. When close at hand, he look- 
ed at me intently, and I felt that I had 
never seen so venerable a being. He 
then addressed me in the Armenian 
tongue, of which I had learnt some- 
thing from the Mekhitaristes of San 
Lazaro at Venice, and he said, ‘ My 
son, thou seekest many things on 
earth ; but the one thing which thou 
needest thou seekest not ; else wouldst 
thou find it with less journeying.’ 

«¢ And what,’ I said, * Father, is 
that ?” 

“'¢ Peace.’ 

«‘¢ Hast thou then found it ?’ 

« ¢ If I knew it not, then, like others, 


I should not believe in its existence. 
Farewell. Remember the measure of 
the divine song thou hast but now 
heard ; and remember me.’ 

‘“‘ He turned away, and in a mo- 
ment was hidden by a massive pier. 
The feeling that his presence gave me 
I have never since experienced till I 
met with you.” 

Musgrave seemed much surprised 
and confused at this remark, but they 
parted for the night in very friendly 
terms. It was now the close of the 
week which Hastings had spent in a 
bodily inactivity hardly ever known 
to him before. That evening he 
spent, hour after hour, in reviewing 
the innumerable images of the past, 
which floated before him, and some- 
times in forming plans for the future. 
At last it was deep night, and he 
heard the clock of the neighbouring 
church strike twelve. The last stroke 
had scarcely trembled away over the 
churchyard when he recollected the 
destiny to which he was subject, and 
saw standing before him, in the bright- 
ness of reality, the different beings in 
whose lot he had so lately shared— 
Edmonstone — Harcourt — Wilson— 
and, lastly, Hastings. As in none of 
these had he been perfectly happy, and 
as little in his last character as in any 
of the former ones, he remembered, 
at the same time, that the power of 
the ring was not ended, and with little 
hesitation he breathed upon it, and 
named the name of Musgrave. 


Cuarter IY. 


Musgrave went through the duties 
of his station with an exemplary zeal 
and devotion. But his heart was in 
his solitude, where in private study, 
meditation, and prayer, he cherished 
the mild and musing temper of an 
eremite. The world that he outward- 
ly lived in lay at a distance from his 
apprehension ; nor was he ever truly 
at ease and joyous but when he felt 
himself in an imaginary heaven con- 
versing only with visionary beings 
and the transfigured personages of 
sacred story, or lost in the flaming 
beatitude of prayer and praise. He 
was respected, and even beloved by 
his parishioners, but as a creature of 
another race, a chance visitor to them 
from a different state of existence. 
They thought of him less as a better 


and wiser man, with a true and warm, 
but ennobled human heart, than as a 
seraphic phantom breathing always 
some celestial air, and having, instead 
of life-blood, an immaterial spirit. 

He performed, however, his Sunday 
duties with meek and graceful fer- 
vour, and the worst and most embru- 
ted of those who heard him at least 
carried away the impression that he 
was a sincerely good and godly man. 
The next day, as indeed almost every 
day, he spent some hours in visit- 
ing different members of his flock. 
The cottages of the poor opened 
very various prospects of human life, 
which, as such merely, had to him but 
little meaning. In all the best, as 
much as in the worst, he saw only il- 
lustrations of the futility of all human 
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efforts, except those which tend to an 
asceti¢ and mysticalisolation. What 
interest they excited in him arose 
from his habit of regarding them, not 
is men, but as embryo angels. He 
did not speak their language, nor en- 
ter into, though he compassionated, 
their struggles and sufferings. The 
gross and violent heard his exhorta- 
tions like a faint aerial music, sweet 
and sublime, but remote from all 
which they valued or dreaded. The 
better and more thoughtful were be- 
wildered, by feeling that they did not 
understand or sympathize with him, 
and that all which they found in reli- 
gion of present support and comfort 
for their practical life, was to him but 
worthless, if compared to his ideal 
longings and meditative communion 
with heaven. 

After another day or two, he visit- 
ed the poor-house, where he found a 
motley collection of young and old, 
all more or less in some perverse or 
unhealthy state. Old age in all va- 
rieties of feeble, fretful imbecility ; dis- 
eases of many and hopeless kinds, 
palsy, deafness, dumbness, blindness, 
idiocy ; the maimed, the ulcered, the 
bed-ridden, the deformed, the doting ; 
orphans, whom love had never ap- 
proached ; widows, from whom it had 
forever fled away ; the broken in for- 
tune, once rich; the loathsome, once 
beautiful; the relics, rags, ashes, and 
garbage of our human life, still in- 
vested with ghastly human semblances, 
all decayed and worn out; and se- 
pulchral shadows of what once was 
man, all stunted, abortive, and despi- 
sed modes of young existence; all 
these were here; and each a melan- 
choly portion of a hideous whole. The 
old and infantile were mixed together, 
but the aged received no duteous re- 
verence, and the children were re- 
garded with no tender watchfulness. 
There was a certain dull tranquillity 
enforced by power; a chill orderly 
sufficiency of physical necessaries pro- 
vided by routine; a discipline and eco- 
nomy directed to no higher than an 
outward end, and animated by no af- 
fection. The whole was an image of 
evil of all kinds, compressed, indeed, 
and frozen, and benumbed by mere 
superficial pressure, leaving only the 
consciousness of unrest and pain, but 
ready, had the weight been removed, 
and the machinery for a moment re- 
laxed, to burst out in explosions of 






rage, hatred, horfor, and despaif, 
Here sat an old man, once a wealthy 
farmer, whom drunkenness had made 
a pauper, and whose only child, a 
daughter, had been betrayed by po- 
verty into fatal corruption, and had 
died an outcast. He looked dowt- 
ward with dim, inflamed eyes, still oc. 
ctipied by the vision of an intoxicat. 
ing draught which he could no longer 

rocure. There the widow of a shop- 

eeper, whom her fierce passions and 
self-will had goaded to the grave, sat 
in sullen dignity, dressed with some 
sire ag to superior refinement, and 

rooding on thie injustice of the fate 
which confined her to such society. 
Scoffs and fury, when she happened to 
speak, were the burthen of all her 
language. She had hoarded for twen- 
ty years a single pound to purchiase a 
handsomer funeral and better attend- 
ance than were provided at the ex- 
pense of the parish. — those 
about her were the worn-out drudges 
who had toiled as the wives of labour- 
ers now dead; and the men whose 
choicest recollections were of years 
long gone by, when they enjoyed the 
night of poaching and the ale-house 
riot. There was the cobbler, disabled 
by incurable headach, and half-crazed 
by ill-health and fanaticism, whose 
sense of the woful present was every 
now and then brightened by a flashing 
dream of a golden and vermilion New 
Jerusalem, and by the assurance of his 
ownimmeasurable spiritual superiority 
tothose who required moral conduct of 
a Christian, and who had ever been at 
school. Forhe was a self-taught theolo- 
gian, and was even ingenious in his ab- 
surdity. Beside him sat the soldier, with 
one leg and one arm, whose gayest 
— were of the town he once 

elped to sack, and of unstinted bran- 
dy. Children, moping oversomeheart- 
cankered attempt at free and happy 
sport, slunk in corners and made 
their presence known chiefly by an 
occasional quarrel and shriek. One 
woman, of seventy, who had ap- 
peared since ten years old destitute 
of every faculty, but the purely animal 
ones, now at last, while the clergyman 
was reading a chapter of the Scrip- 
tures, suddenly woke up at the names 
of Ruth and Naomi, and began to 
mutter, in language which she had not 
used for more than half a century, an 
account of the last gleaning in which 
she had shared as a child with her 
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mother. She died beforé she could 
be carried into another room. In the 
midst, however, of this strange and 
disordered society, some members of 
it appeared to enjoy all the happiness 
of which their poor mutilated natures 
were now capable, and some eyes of 
the lighter and more joyous tempera- 
ments twinkled with unquenchable 
good-humour. 

In this dreary confusion, where it 
seemed that Orpheus might have 
sung, and almost that Moses might 
have legislated, in vain, the benevo- 
lence and faith of Musgrave glanced 
by and vanished without a trace. 
One glow-worm under the coal-black 
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vault of night, 4 single eandle in the 
largest, deepest mine, is not midre 


ineffectual. Some, indeed, detived, 
from his soft and delicate ministra- 
tions, a purblind sense of something 
like good-will towards them existing 
somewhere ; and even this was a bless- 
ing. But he felt himself a wanderer 
into a region which he did not undef. 
stand, and where he had no hope of 
ever finding a solid resting-placé for 
his foot. The butterfly among the 
rocks of Caucasus might as well have 
dreamt of sweeping down before its 
silken wings the crag on which the 
Titan groaned in vain. 


Carter V. 


Musgrave had twice seen Elizabeth, 
the daughter of farmer Wilson, in the 
first week after her return, and now 
towards the close of the second he sat 
again besideher bed. Maria Lascelles, 
who was now no longer a visitor at 
Sir Charles Harcourt’s, but living at 
her uncle’s house, a good deal further 
off, had found out the dying woman, 
and was with her when Musgrave 
entered, but then rose and went away. 
He found the sufferer penitent, re- 
signed, and hopeful, and he felt that 
she comprehended him better than 
most of those whom he conversed 
with. She had grown rapidly weaker, 
and nearer to her end, and he expect- 
ed her very speedy departure em 
the body. She was propped up by 
pillows in the bed, and her mother 
sat beside her at the opposite side 
from the clergyman, and attended to 
all her wants. Musgrave had his 
back to the window, through which 
a bright evening light flowed in and 
fell upon her wasted haggard face, 
and upon the shrunken hand that lay 
near him on the bed-clothes. She 
spoke to him of Maria,. and said, 
“‘ That lady is a great blessing to me ; 
she reads and talks to me for hours, 
and her visits are like those of a young 
prophetess. She enters strangely into 
all I feel, though she can never have 
had any thing like it in herself. And 
when I say any thing of this kind to 
her, she only answers, that we have 
all much the same things in our minds 
if we would attend to them properly.” 
“It must be a great pleasure and 





advantage to you to have such a 
friend.” 

« Oh! indeed it is so, sir. I think ° 
she has done me more good than 7 
one I ever knew. She sees so well 
what kind of help I want, and she 
always tries to make me feel how real 
and awful our sins are, and then points 
out how great is the blessing of being 
relieved from the burthen of thei. 
Oh! she is a good young lady !” 

Musgrave Aistened with much iii- 
terest, but thought it right to turn the 
conversation more directly on Eliza- 
beth’s own state. He expatiated on 
the happiness of a future life, the 
perfect freedom from sorrow and 
trial, and the luminous and ethereal 
kind of existence which is all we can 
imagine of a perfectly spiritualized 
life in the unclouded presence of God. 
She listened with some pleasure. 
But, though checked in expressing 
herself, as the poor so often are, by the 
fear of differing from their superiors, 
she felt in her heart that what she 
chiefly wanted was not eneourage- 
ment of this kind, but that which 
should strengthen in her the sense of 
present victory even in this life over 
the pain of actual sinfulness, and the 
sharp remembrance of many previous 
offences. So only she guessed, but 
hardly dared to say even to herself, 
could she look forward cheerfully and 
on sure grounds to a better and 
nobler existence hereafter. She took 
the first opportunity which Musgrave’s 
remarks offered of referring to her 
husband, and looked at him while she 
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did so with earnest eyes, and spoke 
with trembling words. Musgrave 
had known him, but they had never 
been at all intimate. Her mother 
left the room to procure some drink 
for her, and while she was gone, 
Elizabeth took from under her pillow 
a little packet of papers which she 
looked at fondly for some seconds, 
and then held out to Musgrave, saying, 
«‘ Take these and read them, they may 
be of some use to you, for it is neces- 
sary to your work that you should 
understand the thoughts and hearts of 
men. There are things among them 
that you will perhaps make out better 
even than I, who so well knew the 
writer. It is very sore for me to 
part with them, now that Iam so near 
the last ; but if they can do any good 
it is much better so. You will see 
that they are much frayed and stained, 
for I have read them over and over, 
and have never had them away from 
my bed. Oh! sir, before he died, he 
had far better faith and hope than 
you will find written there. Indeed— 
indeed—with all his faults he was 
very good, and at the last when he 
had suffered so much, and was so 
anxious about me—and our—baby— 
he was able, he told me, to trust that 
all was, and would be for the best, 
and was content to do and suffer 
whatever might be the will of God. 
But I beg your pardon, sir, for trou- 
bling you in this way—only I know 
you are very kind, and none of them 
here can understand such things as 
he thought of—Oh! no, they never 
could. He taught me so much, so 
many—many things, that I never 
should have known but for him, and 
with all my faults, he has made me 
see every thing so differently, some- 
how as if it were so much larger and 
brighter than it used to be—just as 
different as the inside of a book full of 
beautiful writing and pictures is from 
the cover outside of it. Oh! my own 
poor Henry!” 

She now closed her eyes, exhausted 
and in tears. Her mother came back 
and said, ** You know, dear, Mr Mus- 
grave is to give you the sacrament 


to-day, if you are well enough, and 
we ought not to keep him.” 

«© Oh, yes, mother, quite well 
enough for that. I shall be very 
glad.” 

The mother called in the others of 
the family, except James, who was 
away at work, and they all partook 
devoutly of the sacred rite. In ad- 
ministering it to Elizabeth, Musgrave 
felt as if it were a meeting ina world 
of disembodied spirits. In her a new 
life seemed for a moment awakened, 
and she looked more intelligent and 
lovelier than he had ever seen her. 
When the others were departing, she 
signed to them not to go, and looked 
steadily at each of their faces. She 
then cast a long gaze round the room 
at all the things she knew so well, 
the cupboard, and the chest of draw- 
ers, and the looking-glass that had so 
often reflected her girlish face ; and 
then at the apple-tree seen through 
the window, and the bright evening 
sky beyond. Her eyes turned again 
to Musgrave, as if thanking him, and 
reminding him of the papers; and 
then again fixed on her mother, 
closed, opened, and turned once more 
to the same wrinkled face, over which 
the tears were now falling. She said, 
** Dear mother and father, and all, and 
James too, if he were here, I wish I 
could tell you how I love you all, and 
how happy I am in the thought that 
you love me, and will learn more and 
more to love God.” The flush deep- 
ened over her cheeks—faded—re- 
turned—faded again—and her eyes 
grew dim, and her lips white—but 
they still murmured, “ I wish I could 
spread my arms and take up the 
whole world, and bring them to 
Christ.”” She ceased to look or speak ; 
but soon again opened her eyes on 
her mother. “* Kiss me, mother, I can- 
not speak, but I am quite happy, 
quite. I am going to my husband, 
and my poor baby, and God who is 
all in all. Good-by, dear: friends— 
good—good-by. I shall never see 
Burntwood again—but’’—and she was 
gone from earth. 
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Cuapter VI. 


Henry's Papers. 


How hard a work is life! The 
system of things which I live in lays 
on me certain unceasing tasks, but 
gives me no sufficient strength to ful- 
filthem. The strong gladiator drags 
me into the arena of struggle that we 
call the world, and then: and there it 
strikes and bruises me, and compels 
me to fight, yet with the certainty that 
I must be overcome and die. This 
very system awakens in me the feel- 
ing that I am fit for something better. 
It gives me a sense of peace, which it 
will not let me realise. Like a divine 
muse, it sings into my heart a song of 
mercy and hope, and at the sametime, 
with the talons of a fury, rends and 
strangles me. 

I have been twenty-three years in 
this visible world. For seven, partly 
from the foolish affection of others, 
partly from their selfish carelessness, 
I suffered evils that I did not under- 
stand, and my gratifications were 
slight and baseless. Yet, in looking 
back even on this early part, it wears 
a certain brightness which it never 
had in the reality ; pleasures, that were 
trivial in the enjoyment, seem in the 
retrospect sublime. Whence, then, 
comes the sublimity? It must be 
from my present self, from the crea- 
tive power of my feelings and imagi- 
nation. Yet this grandeur, which I 
am able to extend over the images of 
the past, when J would grasp and 
embody it as an actual good, fades 
and vanishes ; only the Distant shines, 
the Near is pale and gloomy. Thus, all 
we see of beauty and bliss is but the 
feast of Tantalus, which melts when 
we approach in the infernal air. My 


boyhood was a time of strong and- 


conscious growth. But I had the 
= of the process, and never have 

nown the peaceful fruits of it. I 
then enlarged my knowledge of Na- 
ture and its forms, and increased my 


‘love of them. But that passion, ardent 


and tender at the first, and yielding 
many delightful hopes, has always 
ended in sorrow. ‘The Nymphs have 
all in turn shrunk beneath their 
waters and into their caves, and left 


the enamoured boy to stare at the 
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blank solitude. 
youthful hope and belief, kindled in 
the awakening consciousness by the 
shapes of Life and Reality, never 
finds a future adequate to its demands. 
It but enlarges the heart to hold a 
larger portion of disappointment. 
Now that I am a man, I have facul- 
ties, indeed, which enable me to discern 
the principles of things, and to embody 
these in lively images, and to devise 
lines of extensive action. But my 
heart is wearied and saddened by ill 
success ; I want a field of movement ; 
and languish without sympathy from 
those around me. I have a. pupil 
whom I must teach, but who will 
hardly learn; and employers or pa- 
trons who regard me but as the menial 
groom of their favourite and costly 
horse. They would not give a shil- 
ling to save the servant's life; but a 
hundred pounds to rescue that of the 
animal. 

Verily it seems to me that the Life 
we know is all a delusion. We some- 
times pierce the covering, and find 
blackness and hollowness within. We 
are told, indeed, that inside this, in 
turn, there is I know not what trea- 
sure—a gem, a light, an eye, a magical 
remedy. But may not this, too, be a 
delusion? Who knows? I have seen 
a French sugar-plum-box with a pic- 
ture of a watch upon the cover, to in- 
dicate that there was a watch within ; 
but, on opening it, the watch was 
found to be of painted and gilt sugar, 
as false as the outward image. It is 
the cry of moralists, and the curse of 
our nature, that all fair things seen by 
man turn into clay, and lastly he him- 
self, 

The adaptation, so often trumpeted, 
of man to the system of nature, is, I 
think, at best but as the relation of a 
line to its parallel. Their very paral- 
lelism secures that they shall never 
meet. Man works on wheels, but 
these wij] not fit the grooves they seem 
designed for, and can only move out- 
side of them in the irregular rut which 
they have broken for themselves. 
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Human life has evidently desires 


| that human life can never satisfy. 
} What is the remedy for this evil? 


Apparently, none is possible. The 
very terms seem to involve a hopeless 
contradiction. It is indeed said, that 
faith in God helps us out of the diffi- 
culty, and raises man above himself. 
But when I ask my teacher what he 
means by the Deity, I receive either 
ho answer or worse than none. One 
says, the Creator of all things. But 
this tells me nothing of the kind of 
Being who created all. The rat that 
lurks in the crannies of a castle, and 
is hunted and laid wait for daily, learns 
little to gratify its soul if told that the 
architect of the castle formed the rat- 
holes no less than the rat-traps, and 
even took pains to stock them with 
his progenitors. Another talks to me 
of the Life and Ground of all things. 
But this gives me scanty help ; for of 
all things I best know myself. It is, 
therefore, by looking within that I can 
find the most intelligible specimen and 
example of that All of which I am re- 
ferred to the Cause and the Vital Prin- 
ciple. From'this quarter, then,—name- 
1, my own consciousness of myself, —I 
must derive my view of the character of 
the Primordial Power. Now, it is my 
own consciousness which is sick, suf- 
fering, plague-stricken ; and it is from 


. its miseries that I am directed to take 


refuge in that Divine Idea which is 


yet so plainly shown to be itself, 
wounded with the same weapon and \ 
infected by the same poison. It is the \ 
very malady and desperation of all / 
within me oe leads me to seek help ' 


from something outward. If that Out- 
ward be but a repetition of the Inte- 
rior Existence, magnified in the con- 
eave mirror of the Universe, all its 
distortions and scars, its blood and 
tears and steel-spiked crown, are also 
‘reflected and enlarged there. If, again, 
I am sent to the Bible, I see, indeed, 
clearly enough that what I will not 
call the Jupiter of that Iliad, but the 


‘Fate of that high Hebrew Tragedy, 


would condemn and punish me for not 
being other than I am. But how I 
shall become other, how be fashioned 
by that standard, seems to me as vain 
an enquiry as how the flying-fish can 
change itself into the dolphin which 


_pursues it, and so find refuge in the 


waters. Finally, miracles are no evi- 
dence to him who has no clear ton- 
ception of the Being they are said to 
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proceed from ; and even if they were, | 
they would go to establish a system 
which, from the inconformity of my 
mind to its principles, leaves me an 
outcast or makes me a victim. 
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I cannot recognise myself or my 
experience of life in the Sacred Re- 
cords. When I read them I find my- 
self travelling in an enchanted region 
that has almost nothing in common 
with my accustomed country. There 
is little in it that joins on to any thing 
pre-existent in me. I acknowledge, 
indeed, here a rich and profuse beauty, 
as in fairy pictures; there, a dreary 
awful power, as in Druidical or Egyp- 
tian remains ; wonders, again, as un- 
prepared and incoherent as those of 
dreams; lastly, gushes of human feel- 
ing and strains of thought which really 
seem to belong to the same nature as 
mine, but which stand in no close or 
necessary relation to the loftier, stran- 

er, more oracular portions. I can as 

ittle enter into the old Hebrew’s views 
of divine and human things as he, 
could he now revive, would compre- 
hend my feelings as to nature, art, and 
man. His world is, indeed, a land of 
marvels, many of them lovely and 
many expressive, but all shut up with- 
in a circuit of huge walls. It seems 
to me the chief of all confounding pa- 


‘ radoxes that so many millions of men, ) 
’ in times and modes so different from ) 


these, should fancy the grey and thun- ) 
dering cloud of that old Eastern Theo- ' 
eracy can remain built up like a Cy-; 


clopian wall in our freer calmer sky. } 


In the family I live in there is no 
one who has the smallest notion thatmy 
opinions differ at all from their own 
and from those of the clergyman of 
the parish. There is no one of them 
who could ever be brought to under- 
stand the least portion of my views. 
Now if, as I cannot but suppose, there 
are many other instances of the same 
entire misconception as to the charac- 
ters and thoughts of those we live with 
daily, what a world of secret and un- 
guessed life must be concealed within 
that which is palpable and common- 
place! How many hidden-treasure 
chambers, forgotten graves, buried 
habitations, and inurned yet beating 
hearts, must lie under the soil which 
the feet of busy men hourly and so 
heedlessly travel over! Perhaps the 
world would gain were it to unknow 
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all it khows; provided it could also 
learn all it does not know. The com- 
mon, the public, the familiar, is the 
product of chance, interest, indiffer- 
ence, fraud. The hidden and personal, 
that which he who possesses it shrinks 
from casting into the open mud-pool 
of society, is the growth of inward 
feeling and reflection, the winnings 
of earnest endeavour. We wrap up 
and conceal the sacred spoils that are 
stained with the dear blood we have 
shed in gaining them; but we hawk 
in open baskets the pebbles, shells, 
and weeds, which all may gather by 
the highwayside, or on the bare and 
trodden sand of the frequented bay. 
The rush and throng of life are for 
ever driving back into cells and nooks 
whatever would cottie forth of inde- 
pendent, genuine, peculiar. The light, 
easy, empty, popular, is received into 
the kindred element, is borne along 
with and swells the mass. Thus, pro- 
bably, what each successive generation 
has added to tlie world’s possessions is 
but the husks and scum of its exist- 
ence; while whatever has been truly 
noble and severe was sunk and lost 
with or before its creators. Could the 
figures in the apparent picture of his- 
tory be suddenly effaced, and the glass 
they are painted on be made transpa- 
rent, so as to show the reality it now 
hides, how completely might our views 
of all things and ourselves be reversed 
and transmuted! We should see, per- 
haps, in many a family of those poor 
barbarians whom Cesar slaughtered 
by myriads, more dignity, sensibility, 
genuine sense of nature and power, 
than in the accomplished, radiant etn. 


peror. Knowing how in myself what | 


is deep, arduous, and high-minded 
shrinks from view, and all that is imi- 
tative, hollow, selfish, and sequacious 
lies on the surface, or rather forms it, 
may I not believe that the like {fs true 
of the world and all its history ? 
To-day is likely to be a memorable 
one for me. I was wandering some 
miles from the house while my ‘ 
was gone on a pleasure party with the 
family in another direction. At last 
I came out of a lane upon a farm- 
house with a little garden in front of 
it, in which a young woman was tying 
up the flowers. She had a singularly 


soft and quiet manner of moving, such 
as indicated a quiet and harmonious 
life, and gave her more the air of a 
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lady than most ladies that'I haye.seen, 
I went tp to speak to her, and asked 
where I was, arid what would be my 
shortest way back, when I saw her 
face more distinctly, her mild features, 


and clear blue eyes. She answered 
me in a low sweet voice, gravely but 
pleasantly, when an old man came out 
of the house; whom I found to be her 
father, and whom I remembered to 
have seen two or three times at my 
employer's, the squire’s,; where he had 
come on justice business as an overseer 
of the poor. I recollected that his 
hame was Wilson; and on speaking 
to him and saying where I lived, he 
asked mein. The daughter had gone 
before, and I willingly agreed. The 
family and the house have alike an 
appearance of simplicity and peace at 
once strarige and delightful to me. 
When I think of the restless preten- 
sions and the discontent of those I live 
among, the contrast becomes very 
striking, Ispent a quarter of an hour 
in the house, and when I was return- 
ing through the woods and fields the 
figure of Elizabeth seemed always 
flitting before me, yet with her face 
turned towards mine, and with her 
bright and gentle eyes and calm smile 
looking at me from between the trees 
and above the hedge-rows. I could 
not walk steadily, but jumped and ran, 
and every now and then stood still, the 
more clearly to recall her image. I, 
who seldom am able to pray, caught 
myself exclaiming,—“ O God! hast 
thou at last sent me a being whom 
I may love, and who may one day love 
me?” 


I have now seen Elizabeth many 
times. Her whole life and culture 
have had but the two elements, the 
domestic and the Biblical. Yet to how 
complete and mélodious, nay, some- 
times how high and lyrical, a being 
has she attained! She knows, indeed, 
little; but she has the most open, the 
freshest, and the truest sense for what- 
ever is natural and worthy. While 
with her, and thinking no longer of 
speculations or of myself, I feel as if 
I had thrown off a stiff and heavy ar- 
mour which I had worn for years, and 
been clad of a sudden in soft and lucid 
silken robes. Oh, how divine is. the 
blessedness of love! It leaves me no 
fears and regrets. I feel that life is 
indeed a capacity for joy, and is no- 
thing else, All besides is but the pain 
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and struggle through which that ca- 
pacity is unfolded. She, without de- 
signing it, has opened my heart to see 
and feel goodness and beauty in every 
thing around me. 
/ all, when with her I read the Bible, 


and when I see how its morality and) 
devotion and multitudinous imagery | 


have passed into and become portions 
of her heart, I seem to perceive that 
the Deity may be beheld immediately 
and acknowledged, as we discern and 
own what is excellent in a human 
being, and should feel it a villany to 
/ ask how we can prove such and such 
| a pure and heroic man not to be a 
mere cheat and quack. Much, indeed, 
is still dark; but I can now conceive 
it to be transitory and hopeful dark- 
ness, for what once was darkest of all, 
namely, my own being and affections, 
are now bright and benignant. Inow 
know that to believe is nobler than to 
theorise, and to act more profitable 
than to murmur. I dare not complain 
, of the seemingly inexplicable contra- 
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Nay, strangest of / 


No. V. ‘[Dec, 
evidently opens before me. I cannot, 
indeed, see its termination, but I do 
see the portion nearest to me, which 
must, at all events, be first travelled; 
and as I do not see the end, I know 
not but that it may issue in the solu. 
tion of all my difficulties. There is a 
road of action guiding me I know not 
precisely whither ; and there must be 
somewhere, though I know not pre. 
cisely where, an outlet from the laby- 
rinth of speculation. One, therefore, 
of these mysteries may turn out to be 
the solution of the other. Nay, if all 
Life be not a hopeless, planless Chaos, 
I dare affirm that soit must be. And 
that such and so darkly bewildered is 
not our mortal state, my hopes, my 
sympathies, my exulting joy, my sense 
of liberation, in the love of Elizabeth, 
are to me abundant proof. The God 
of the Bible and the God of the Uni- 
verse, I now divine afar off, may be 
known as One. But I am sure that 
to know Him at all, except by guess, 
I must resolve that He shall practi- 


\ dictions of Existence, while I am not\ cally be my God. 


guiding my own in the path which } 


Cuarrer VII. 
Henry's Papers— Continued. 


I have lately been interested by meeting with the following poem of Wal- 
singham :— 


THE WOODED MOUNTAINS. 


1. 
** Woodland Mountains, in your leafy walks 
Shadows of the Past and Future blend; 
*Mid your verdant windings flits or stalks 
Many a loved and disembodied friend. 


2. 
‘** With your oaks and pine-trees, ancient brood, 
Spirits rise above the wizard soil, 
And with these I roam amid the woods ; 
Man may dream on earth no less than toil. 


3. 
** Shapes that seem my kindred meet the ken ; 
Gods and heroes glimmer through the shade > 
Ages long gone by from haunts of men 
Meet me here in rocky dell and glade. 


4, 
‘* There the Muses, touched with gleams of light, 
Warble yet from yonder hill of trees, 
And upon the huge and mist-clad height 
Fancy sage a clear Olympus sees. 
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5. 
‘**Mid yon utmost peaks the elder Powers, 
Still unshaken hold their fixed abode, 
Fates primeval throned in airy towers, 
That with morning sunshine never glowed. 









saa 6. 
** Deep below, amid a hell of rocks, 
Lies the Cyclops and the Dragon coils, 
Heaving with the torrent’s weary shocks, 
That around the untrodden region boils. 


v 
‘* But more near to where our Thought may climb 
In a mossy, leaf-clad, Druid ring, 

Three grey shapes, prophetic Lords of Time, 
Homer, Dante, Shakspeare, sit and sing. 





















8. 
*‘ Each in turn his descant frames aloud, 
Mingling new and old in ceaseless birth, 
While the Destinies hear amid their cloud, 
And accordant mould the flux of earth. 













9. 
‘© O! ye trees that wave and glisten round, 
O! ye waters gurgling down the dell, 

Pulses throb in every sight and sound, 
Living Nature’s more than magic spell. 


10. 
“Lo! amid the vista still and dim, 

Knights whom youth’s high heart forgetteth not, 
Each with scars and shadowy helmet grim, 
Amadis, Orlando, Lancelot. 





















ll. 
‘¢ Stern they pass along the twilight green, 
While within the tangled wood’s recess, 
Some lorn damsel sits, lamenting keen, 
With a voice of tuneful amorousness. 


12. 
*¢ Clad in purple weed, with pearly crown, 
And with golden hairs that waving play, 

Fairest earthly sight for King and Clown, 
Oriana or Angelica. 






















13. 
‘¢ But in sadder nooks of deeper shade, 
Forms more subtle lurk from human eye, 
Each cold Nymph the rock or fountain’s maid, 
Crowned with leaves that sunbeams never Cry. 












: 14, 
*¢ And while on and on I wander, still 

Past the plashing streamlet’s glance and foam, 
Hearing oft the wild-bird pipe at will, 
Still new openings lure me still to roam. 











15. 
‘¢ In this hollow smooth, by May-tree walled, 
White and breathing now with fragrant flower, 
Lo! the fairy tribes to revel called, 
Start in view as fades the evening hour. 
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16. 
* Decked in rainbow woof of gossamer, 
And with many a sparkling jewel bright, 
Rose-leaf faces, dew, drop eyes are there, 
Each with gesture fine of gentle sprite. 


17. 
** Gay they woo and dance, and feast, and sing, 
Elfin chants and laughter fill the dell, 
As if every leaf around should ring 
With its own atrial emerald bell, 


18, 
‘* But for man ’tis ever sad to see, 
Joys like his that he must not partake, 
’Mid a separate world, a people's glee 
In whose hearts his heart no joy cquld wake. 


19. 
‘© Fare-ye-well, ye tiny race of elyos ; 
May the moon-beam ne’er behold your tomb ; 
Ye, our happiest childhood’s other selvea, 
Bright to you be always evening's gloom, 


20. 
** And.thou, mountain realm of ancient wood, 
Where my feet and thoughts have strayed so long, 
Now thy old gigantie brotherhood 
With a ghostlier vastness round me throng. 


al. 
** Mound, and .Cliff, and Crag that none may scale 
With your serried trunks and wrestling boughs, 
Like one living presence ye prevail, 
And o’erhang me with Titanian brows. 


22. 
‘*In your Being’s mighty depth of Power, 
Mine is lost, and melted all away. 
In your férms inyelved I seem to tower, 
And with you am spread in twilight grey. 


23. 
In this knotted stem whereon I lean, 
And the dome above of countless leayes, 
Twists, and swells, and frowns a life unseen, 
That my life with it resistless weaves. 


: 24, 
** Yet, O Nature, less is all of thine 
Than thy borrowings from our human breast ; 
Thou, O God ! hast made thy child divine, 
And for him, his warld thou hallowest. 


Q5. 
‘“ Hark! a sound of mortal feet is nigh, 
*Tia the pattering of a youthful tread ; 
Tis the woodman’s daughter tripping by 
With a pitcher to her native shed. 


26. 
** There, beside the fearless child, I wend, 
And rejoice beneath a human roof; 
And our mingling nightly prayers ascend 
With the cottage smoke to Heaven aloof.” 
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The effect of these papers on Mus- 
grave’s mind was very strong. He 
had hardly ever read any thing not in 
conformity with his own habits of 


mind and opinions. From all books 
beyond his favourite circle, consisting 
of such works as A-Kempis, Jeremy 

Taylor, Herbert, and Fenelon, he 

turned away with indifference or dis- 
like. His was asort of unchanging 
moonshine of the mind, Now he felt 
as if thrown into a dungeon, with a 
dim lamp burning on one side, and a 
single sharp ray of sunlight piercing 
on the other. Much that appeared in 
Henry’s Papers he could not at all 
enter into. But he saw enough to un- 
derstand that his own previous world 
was a smaller one than he had ima- 
gined. Without losing his faith in 
the great truths which he had never 
for an instant of his life permitted him- 
self to doubt, he now felt the sphere of 
his conceptions suddenly and painful- 
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portange iven to thoughts which had 
ardly before suggested themselyes to 
him. He had not read Walsingham’s 
Poems, and the one which he had now 
lighted on excited in him a new in- 
terest. It exhibited a composure of 
mind which he had fancied impossible 
unless connected with his own opi- 
nions; and at the same time, having 
read very little poetry, he fancied he 
found init a free and clear painting of 
many images, drawn from nature, and 
a steady untremulous, self-conscious- 
ness, which, as thus united together, and 
not derived exclusively from religious 
devotion, seemed to him very wonder- 
ful. “It may thus become intelligible, 
that when the fated hour arrived, and 
Arthur could look back on Edmon- 
stone, Harcourt, Wilson, Hastings, and 
Musgrave as so many distinct selves, 
he turned from them all, and hoped to 
rise on bolder wings, and command g 
wider air, when he elected to assume 
the being of Walsingham. 











ly enlarged, and an unexpected im- 


Walsingham has now been here on 
a visit for two days. I am not sure, 
but I suspect, that he plotted to in- 
duce my aunt to invite him; and al- 
though it seems absurd, I can now 
hardly help fancying that it was on 
my account he wished to come. I 
cannot see him without interest, and 
a certain pleasure. But I find that 
this feeling is always accompanied by 
dissatisfaction, and almost by self-re- 
proach, when it is not justified by an 
equal sense of reliance and reverence. 
His sympathies seem to me kind and 
right, and wonderfully impartial and 
comprehensive ; and of his talents and 
accomplishments, there can be, I sup- 
pose, no doubt. But I cannot shake 
off the persuasion that there is some- 
thing wanting in him to gain my full 
admiration and esteem. I can ima- 
gine that a person who had never be- 
held a complete Gothic cathedral 
might see a beautiful tower of such a 
building, massive and profusely orna- 
mented, and in which aJl that had ever 
been begun was quite finished, and 
yet feel something to be wanting, 
though he might not be able to tell 
that it was the sky-pointing spire 
which ought to have crowned the 
tower. As to Walsingham, however, 
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Extracts from Maria's Note- Book. 


it may be altogether a mistake of 
mine; and no doubt it seems more 
probable that I am in error than he. 
Oh, how hard it is to keep one’s 
life at once clear, full, fresh, and 
steady! How I find myself waverin 
into sickly fancies, indulging selfis 
humours, repining at my situation as 
if it were not a necessary portion of 
my existence, and as if that were not, 
on the whole, a blessing. My God! 
strengthen me, The image of Ar- 
thur has darkened, eyen saddened, my 
mind. But for how much hope, ener- 
gy; feeling, am I not also indebted to 
him. I look upon the stars or into the 
calm depth of pure waters, and T seem 
to know then that although here and 
now we are divided, there is some dis- 
tant imperishable world in which our 
spirits ever dwell together. Mean- 
while, the past lies wide and dark he- 
hind me. The future moves onward 
with swift feet, and its footsteps on 
that field of still smoking ashes are 
what we call the present, Dear, dear, 
Arthur! though I cannot see you, 


nor eyen hear of you, some day of un- 
clouded revelation will surely come, 
when you will know how fondly and 
devotedly Icompare your deep, though 
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often troubled, struggling earnestness, 
with this cold, far-glancing, many- 
sided, self-idolising, consummate ar- 
tist. 

I am unjust to Walsingham. ..No 
man could so well understand and to- 
lerate all kinds of characters, even the 
most unlike his own, nay, even the poor, 
foolish, painful, mimicries of himself, 
without a long and hard self-sacrifi- 
cing discipline. There is nothing 
which I find that he so thoroughly 
hates as the coarse, tawdry finery of 
the English upper classes, unaccom- 
panied, as it so often is, by any true 
refinement or sense of the beautiful. 
But I think, that when this better 
taste exists, he is inclined to overlook 
in its favour much of moral evil, and 
even a good deal of heartless selfish- 
ness. When this tendency of his 
breaks out I shrink away from him. 
But then again my admiration is re- 
called to him by his sensibility to every 
form of power and loveliness, by his 
insight into the real substance of all 
the kinds of human life we meet with, 
and his capacity of divining the his- 
tory of each, and rounding off its des- 
tiny into a clear and expressive whole. 
Sometimes, for a few moments, I seem 
borne upwards on his eagle wings, 
and feel long after as if he had placed 
me on a mighty mountain-head, 
whence, in bright sunshine and keen 
blue air, I can behold the great and 
living mass of Nature and Mankind. 
Dare I ask myself whether I could be 
content to dwell with him upon that 
summit? It is too late to doubt whe- 
ther I shall ask the question. Arthur, 
forgive me! But I am clear as to the 
answer—No—Oh, No. May God for. 
bid! Rather let me live in the dark- 
est, rudest valley, where I may be 
strengthened and guided by one true, 
warm, wise heart ; where I should not 
only understand and mould to ima- 
gery all the beings round me, but 
where they might feel that I loved 

them, and was struggling onward 
with them to do whatever good we 
knew, at whatever sacrifice. 





Walsingham puzzles me more and 
more. I cannot be mistaken as to the 
interest he feels in me, and the plea- 
sure he has in my society. I too en- 
joy the perpetual flow of animated and 
graceful thoughts which breaks from 
him on all occasions, and with refer- 


ence to every little outward object,— 
a plant, a bird, a shower, a village 
wedding. Now and then he expresses 
in a few words a view which seems to 
throw a wondrous light over whole 
regions of one’s life. As this—a large 
mind, which cannot tolerate small 
ones, is smaller than if it could. Or 
this—when we feel strongly and mys. 
teriously as to the past, we should re- 
member that all which seems strangest 
in our consciousness may arise, not 
from the past that it relates to, but 
from the present that it subsists in. 
Or this—Rochefoucauld’s maxims are 
a true picture, not of human nature, 
indeed, but of its selfishness. He 
works like a painter who paints the 
profile, and chooses the side of the face 
in which the eye is blind and deform- 
ed, instead of the other which is un. 
blemished. Yet the picture may be a 
most accurate copy. Or this—the 
wider the base of life the higher may 
we hope to raise the summit. Num- 
berless more of such remarks has he 
let fall in the three days he has been 
here, and chiefly when conversing 
with me. And yet there is nothing 
pedantic or sententious in his tone. 
He is easy and playful, though earnest ; 
and these sayings, and others like 
them, have only come out as explana- 
tions of some casual remark which 
had interested me, and on which I 
had wished for more light. Yet this 
man becomes, on occasion, quite a 
different being, and one with whom I 
cannot sympathize at all. Thus, we 
had yesterday at dinner, and staying 
till to-day, Mrs ——, an airy, spark- 
ling creature, fond of admiration, very 
good-natured, and skimming through 
life like a butterfly. Walsingham 
seemed much amused by her, and 
paid her a great deal of attention. I 
am certain she could not in the least 
understand him in his more serious 
moments. But the odd thing was, 
that, seeing him with her, no one could 
have suspected him of ever having 
any serious moments. She was sing- 
ing, and exclaimed, “ What stupid 
words these are—I cannot sing them! 
and yet the tune is very pretty: Do 
give me something better for it?”’ She 
held out her ivory tablets to him with 
a coquettish smile, and said, “ Do, I 
should so like it.” He took them 
from her laughing, and said, * Mind 
you promise to sing the lines,” and in 
ten minutes he gave her the verses 
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called Sappho, which, the next morn- 
ing, while [ was out of the room, she 
copied, as a piece of mischief, into my 
Album. 


sia 
«« By the noontide heat oppress’d, 
Sappho in a cave would rest. 
Rose and bay tree hedged it round ; 
Violets covered all the ground. 


2. 
‘ But within the twilight shade, 
Lo! a lovely boy was laid, 
Who in deepest calm reposed, 
With his wings of purple closed. 


3. C- 
“ Pleased, afraid, she knew not why, 
With a fond and dreaming sigh, 
Down she sank beside the child, 
Who, in sleep rejoicing, smiled. 


4. 
“‘ O’er the imp an arm she threw, 
Daintiest arm, of whitest hue, 
He towards her bosom crept, 
Though it seemed that still he slept. 


5. 
** To her beating heart he clung, 
Like a bee the flowers among ; 
And one throbbing music played, 
Through the veins of child and maid. 


6. 
‘* On her eyelids, smooth and sweet, 
Sleep came down with presence fleet , 
How could sleep delay to rest 
In so soft and fair a nest ? 


7. 
‘* Then upon her soul arose 
Wondrous visionary shows ; 
Manly locks, heroic eyes, 
With a voice of songs and sighs. 


8. 
** In the wooded vale it see 
That the new-sprung godl:e:°. beamed, 
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Come to woo her from above, 
Veiling all his power in love. 


9. 
‘* How the hours had passed away, 
Dreaming Sappho could not say, 
But she woke alone, and found 
Evening floating o’er the ground. 


10. 
** Weeping, drooped the lonely maid, 
And with inward moan she said, 
* Boy, a double rest was thine, 
For thou leay’st me nought of mine.’ 


Mrs —— ran through this poem 
merrily for several stanzas, and while 
she sang there was a droll indefinable 
smile about the corners of her mouth, 
which I could not make out. But 
before she had done, she shook her 
pretty bright head, with all its fair 
ringlets waving round it, and said, 
“© O! Ican never get through all that.” 
She then gave him an arch glance, 
and ran off from the piano to me, 
saying, “ Dear Miss Lascelles, what 
bores Sapphos, and Madame de Staels, 
and all such people must have been. 
Do let us have some rational talk 
about fashions, and fiddlesticks, and 
any thing useful.” Walsingham took 
up a book, and his whole look changed 
to one that would suit my notion of 
Plato or Pythagoras, and this evident- 
ly quite unconsciously. Mrs 
could not keep her eyes off him long, 
and after a quarter of an hour she 
made some excuse for moving. I saw 
her pass near him and say something 
laughingly. But he looked up with a 
face of such entire thoughtful abstrac- 
tion, that she started away as if she had 
seen a skeleton-head. He soon, how- 
ever, smiled, answered her, and then 
came away and talked to me about 
Albert Durer’s Prayer-book, which I 
was looking at. 


Cuapter IX. 


Such were the terms on which Ma- 
ria and Walsingham stood together, 
when Mrs Nugent proposed that she 
and they should ride in the evening, 
after an early dinner, to a ruined 
church a few miles away, from which 
there was said to be a very beautiful 
prospect. They set out more than an 
hour before sunset, and designed to 
return by moonlight. Mr Nugent, 


who was indolent, and cared nothing 
for any prospects but those of his own 
pedigree, rent-roll, and dinner-table, 
said he had letters to write, and staid 
at home. Two or three of his guests 
also remained. But the riding-party 
set out in high spirits, followed by a 
single servant, and passed quickly 
through the green lanes till they be- 
gan to reach the higher and more 
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broken ground of heathy hills. Here 
they came to a farm-house, where Mrs 
Nugent, a notable visitor and adviser 
of her inferior neighbours, said she 
must go in to see the farmer’s wife, 


but would soon catch them by a. 


shorter road than that which, for the 
sake of the view, was to be pursued by 
them. The others, accordingly, rode 
on. Maria knew that the good lady’s 
habits of delaying and gossiping would 
probably detain her longer than she 
expected. But she could not change 
her aunt's arrangements, and went 
forward without objection. 

« Not far,” said Maria, “ from the 
point we are approaching lives the 
man we have before spoken of, the 
hermit Collins. I have seen him often, 
and, strange as he is, I like him very 
much. There is such thorough ho- 
nesty about him, as well as so much 
queer uncouth kindness, that he inte- 
rests me extremely. He is the most 
marked and original figure I have 
ever heard of in modern England. 
Whatever is usual and commonplace 
among us seems to have influenced him 
only by contraries, and called out no- 
thing but opposition.” 

« All that,” answered Walsingham, 


« is very foolish, or at least very im- 


perfectly wise. In every age there is 
good enough, if a man will but put 
himself into harmony with it, to 
enable him to produce more good out 
of it. Ifhe does not, he defrauds his 
time of what he owes to it; and above 
all, he keeps his own mind in a per- 
petual aimless ferment of antipathy. 
Kicking out behind is not the way to 
move forward either for horse or man. 
And then what an absurd dream, to 
fancy that the good in any man has 
grown up so independently of all 
around him as to have nothing out- 
-ward with which to connect itself. 
No, no, we are not thrown down out 
of the sky like meteoric stones, but 
are formed by the same laws and 
gradual processes as all about us, and 
so are adapted to it all, and it to us. 
But, no doubt, Collins will fight his 
way through his present angry ele- 
ment to peace and activity. What 
employment has he now ?” 

« He minds his bee-hives. And to 
the few people he ever sees he talks 
quaintly and vigorously, I sometimes 
think wildly. But all he says has a 
strong stamp upon it, and never could 
pass from hand to hand without no- 
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tice. After having heard him, some 
of his phrases keep ringing in one’s 
ears, as if he had sent a goblin trum- 
peter to haunt one with the sound for 
days and nights after. But I have 
always felt that he has more in his 
mind than ever comes out in the ex. 
pression, and, so odd as his talk is, I 
should hardly call it affected or con- 
ceited.” . 

*“ Ah! no doubt there must be 
much genuine nature there. But, 
although these vehement lava-lumps 
and burning coals of his may be no 
mere showy firework, and do shoot 
out from a hot central furnace, I 
would rather it were all so much cool 
clear water, pouring from an inward 
lake of freshness.” 

“TI can fancy him saying—the All 
is right. There must be a Fire-God 
as well as a Water-God. If there 
were no fire forces seething and blast- 
ing, for aught you know the fountains 
and flood forces would stagnate into 
slime. I heard him say something 
like that when last I saw him,” 

« All very true. But I stoop to 
drink of the stream, and I hasten 
away from the eruption.” 

** In this case,” replied Maria, 
laughing, “‘ the eruption saves you 
the trouble. It seeks no one, and 
loves its solitude.” 

In half an heur after parting from 
Mrs Nugent they had climbed a, sort 
of pass between two hills, and then 
turned to one side, so as to gain the 
summit of the ridge, There was then 
nothing between them and the sea but 
a wide and easy descent ending in 
level ground. Hardly a house was in 
sight for many miles. Broad tracts 
of heath, mingled with furze - and 
broom, all in full flower, and here and 
there with patches of timber, covered 
the long and weary fore-ground, which 
sloped away into fields and meadows, 
divided by hedgerows, and dotted with 
sheep and cattle. A small town was 
visible several miles off on the shore. 
The sea lay shining under a blood-red 
sun, which had nearly set amid the 
heat-red sky. Above the sun a dark 
cloud hung distinct and swollen as a 
black mantle; but the glaring light 
blazed around the spectators, and illu- 
minated one side of the old church 
which stood about a mile from them 
on the same ridge as they. The por- 
tion of it towards the east looked cold 
and gloomy, while the hot light pour- 
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ed through two or three windows, and 
defined the whole dark outline against 
the sky, 

They had hardly gazed for a few 
seconds before the black cloud spread 
rapidly, with its smoking edges, over 
a third of the heavens, and some 
heavy drops of rain fell. Walsingham 
looked gt Maria, and she said, “ Let 
us make haste to the church ; there is 
no nearer shelter.” She turned her 
horse in that direction, and riding fast, 
they reached the broken walls of the 
small green enclosure in which the 
ruin stood, before much rain had fallen. 
They pushed through one of the gaps, 
gained the porch, and dismounted. 
The door was not locked, and they 
entered the building, and tied their 
horses to an old iron stancheon in the 
wall. A stone-bench still remained 
under the spire of the church, on which 
Maria sat down, while Walsingham 
stood beside her. The eastern win- 
dow, at the other end of the church 
from them, was in a great degree 
blocked up by rubbish and ivy, but 
through it was seen the grey sky, with 
a streak or two of faint red. The 
western window, near them, was quite 
open, and between its shafts they saw 
the dark and stormy landscape, the 
sea, angry and labouring under the 
heavy sky, yet kindled here and there 
with flamelike rays, and the broad 
fierce sun balancing for a moment its 
crimson orb on the perilous edge of 
the horizon. 

They gazed in earnest delight, but 
the sharp glare which struck upon 
Maria’s eyes compelled her to raise 
her hand before her face, while Wal- 
singham stood confronting the violent 
and resplendent hour, while the glory 
upon his marble face was met by more 
than answering power from within. 
She looked at him with admiration 
from behind her hand, now tinged to 
a transparent pink ; and she thought 
that if, as she believed, his life were 
far too statuesque and coldly predeter- 
mined, yet intelligence and sensibility 
could never have been invested with a 
nobler form, At this instant the 
lightning flashed and filled the church ; 
the thunder broke in along peal, The 
sun seemed to haye dropped like a 
flag at the signal, and barely burnt 
above the sea with a hand's breadth of 
intense radiance, A crash of rain 
came down upon the building. Wal- 


-singham turned composedly to. Maria, 


and seated himself beside her. “ This 


convenience. I fear, had you expect- 
ed it, you would have stayed at home, 
Tt would have been an additional in- 
ducement to me to come here.” 

‘* [should hardly have been allowed 
to choose, but I am not sorry for the 
event.” 

The wind rose high? and dashed the 
rain in noisy bursts about the ruin. 
The neighbouring old beech-trees 
roared, ‘The sound of the sea was 
not audible, but a vague roll of white 
and black confusion showed its tumult 
even ata distance, A glimmer of the 
sunset still played over it, though the 
sun was now drowned out. The 
greatness of the powers at work stirred 
and enlarged the two beholders with 
a grave joy. They felt themselves 
rise and expand with the strong ele- 
ments, 

« One feels now,” said Walsing- 
ham, “ what life there is in nature, 
and our feeling shows how deeply it 
is inyolved with our life, how insepa- 
rably its peers are one with those we 
wield and are conscious of, Almost, 
we dare to say, with every gust and 
peal, these efforts of the universe haye 
their impulsions from our breasts, so 
mightily do sympathy and abounding 
tmagination gush with them from 
within us.” 

« The storm is very grand,” she 
said, ** but I feel as if I should yield 
to its grasp, and lose myself in its 
vastness, if there were not a sense of 
religion which the sublime struggle 
awakens in me, but which raises me 
above it to God,” 

He did not answer her directly. 
But soon she heard him repeating, as 
if rather to himself than to her,— 


Ye demon winds that fill the vault of 
air, 

And caves of earth with uproar Sibylline, 

On whose dark blasts the fates let loage 
their hair 

Amid the thunder-clouds to stream and 
twine, 

Rage on, huge spirits, wildly as ye can | 

Yet nobler tempest swells the soul of 
man. 

They were both silent for some 
moments, when the lightning again 
broke in terrible beauty, and before 
the swift sound followed, they saw the 
ruin and each other's faces in a blaze 
of light, and land and sea swept over 
by the meteoric burst, and in the dis- 
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tant depth a vessel reeling and crouch- 
ing under the tempest. Involuntarily 
she grasped his arm, She had never 
felt so intimately attracted to him as 
when he laid his hand on hers, and 
returned her trembling pressure. 

«¢ It is the hour,” he said, * of the 
Spirits ; but I cannot wish it other- 
wise, or that I were away from here.” 

«* I feel that God is here, but —— 
as if he did not reach so far as that 
poor ship.” 

“ He is there too,” replied Wal- 
singham, in a voice almost as low as 
hers, ‘‘ but most, doubtless, with those 
who believe in Him.” 

The horses were uneasy and fright- 
ened at the storm ; and the poet said, 
after a pause,— Those animals feel 
only apprehension. We can admire 
and enjoy the hour, so much nearer 
do we lie to the source of all things, 
at which, could we quite attain to it, 
all would doubtless appear in perfect 
harmony.” 

« How noble,” exclaimed Maria, 
* are these organ tones, so infinitely 
deep, of the vast air, while in the 
midst of them we hear so many bro- 
ken sounds, some even whispers, like 
voices of living hearts, filling the whole 
tempest, and modulating every breath 
of it.” 

Her hand now lay calmly in his, 
and he could feel its quiet pulsation. 
His own beat more hurriedly—excited 
not by the tempest but byher. “ Yes,” 
he said, * not only the ethereal powers 
are working with fresh energies around 
us,—but the spirits in ourselves,—and 
how many are there, each claiming in 
turn to be our true self, which no one 
of them is, but all of them together— 
are, awakened and busy in such an 
hour, strong with more than common 
life. Nor can they stir and throng 
without calling round them, too, the 
other spirits of the past and present, 
perhaps of the future, and of all be- 
ings with whom our hearts have ever 
held truecommunion. Itis the graves 
themselves which are dead, and the 
dead live triumphantly around us.” 

His sweet and steady voice flowed 
clear and low amid the clang and 
discord of the winds and rain, and 
wrought, with the hour itself, in the 
ears of Maria, like an enchantment. 
She pressed the hand which held 
hers, and looking at the other hand, 
said to him in a deep whisper,—** How 
that ring of yours glitters in the dark- 


ness! I too feel as if there were a 
wondrous life and spiritual presence 
around us. But for weeks past Ihave 
had something of this feeling, and 
more than ever since you have been 
staying with us. It is now a month 
since I have heard any thing of a dear 
friend, and his image has been haunt- 
ing me at intervals all the time.” 

She felt his hand relax, and that he 
trembled while she spoke. She too 
now trembled, for never to any one 
before had she spoken of her love. 
But the previous idea still possessed 
her, for the potent strife of nature had 
elevated and freed her soul, and broken 
down many an old barrier of reserve. 

** Often,” she continued, “ and 
especially when you are with me, he 
walks visibly before me, and turns his 
head as if to look at me, but never so 
much that Ican catch hiseye. There,” 
she cried, ** there—now he sees me!” 
and she drew her hand away convul- 
sively, and pointed into the darkness. 
A keen flash now came, and showed 
Walsingham that there was no one 
where she had looked. The astound- 
ing thunder followed ; and Maria, at 
the same time, fell back with a long 
sigh. Walsingham, too, was much 
agitated, for what he thus learnt of 
Maria's affections bitterly disappoint- 
ed him; but he commanded himself 
sternly. Another flash now spread 
around them, and the thunder follow- 
ed so rapidly as to show how near to 
them was the explosion; but before it 
was heard she had again opened her 
eyes, and both she and her companion 
saw once more the fated ship, which 
now lay stripped and dismasted, and 
seeming to take its final plunge into 
the deep. They kept their eyes fixed 
upon the spot, but even when some 
fainter electric lights did play over the 
view, the sea was now invisible through 
the black sheets of rain. The streams 
from the steeple above them and from 
the remaining portions of the roof were 
heard rushing down with a continuous 
uproar, while the rattle and the mur- 
mur of the rain itself spread all around, 
and the wind howled and bellowed as 
if the universe were given over to its 
wrath. Except during the moments 
ofthe lightning, it had long been pitch 
dark. Maria felt that she could speak 
more boldly than if she had been seen 
by Walsingham, and she said in a 
low voice, “ I have been talking very 
wildly ; bunt this tempest had filled me 
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with strange and stirring thoughts, 
and I felt as if we knew each other 
better than I should ever otherwise 
have believed.” 

‘* Dear friend!” he answered gently 
and sadly—* such hours as these set 
afloat much that was aground, and 
open much that was closed. What 
wonder, when such blasts are beating 
on the gates of our caverns, that they 
should burst open, and apparitions of 
long-hidden truth come out, and leap 
with inspired frenzy in the wide com- 
motion? When the storm passes, the 
dark gates close anew, and the shapes 
sink back into their cells, perhaps for 
ever. To-morrow we shall wake as 
inhabitants of calm day-light ; the in- 
voluntary and painful disturbance will 
have ceased ; and the sense of what 
has been will remain as lasting joy and 
strength.” 

Quiet passed into her bosom with 
his words, and she took his hand again, 
but scarcely had he received and re- 
turned this token of good-will, when 
they both were smitten by a fearful 
shock. ‘Tiheir eyes seemed seared and 
blinded, and their ears filled with an 
overwhelming noise. The air they 
breathed was thick with dust, and tasted 
sulphureous. For some seconds the 
monstrous clamour continued and the 
racking bewilderment, till Walsing- 
ham exclaimed—“ Are you hurt?” 

«© No—no,” she answered, ** What 
is it 2°” 

“ The lightning has struck the 
church ; but we are now probably 
safe.” 

They were still nearly stifled by the 
dust, but they could see imperfectly, 
for they were no longer in total dark- 
ness. He looked up and saw a blaze 
high in the spire; Maria, too, per- 
ceived the fact; but she became at 
once calm and steady, and said,— 
‘* What are we todo? In the dark- 





«© What friend,” cried the voice, 
* are you that have taken possession 
of the old tower? A pretty beacon 
and clamour you have raised!” 

‘* We were driven here,” replied 
Walsingham, “ by the storm, and the 
lightning has struck the building. 
There is a lady here who wants your 
help.” 


Cuarrer X. 


The man came on, guided by the — 
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ness outside we could not find our 
way, and if we remain we may be in- 
jured by the flames and ruins.” 

They looked again, and saw that the 
flames had spread wider among the 
old wood-work, though the rain hissed 
on them loudly. Walsingham gazed 
for a minute fixedly upward, and then 
said,—‘* We are in no danger. You 
must continue here in this recess, where 
nothing falling from above can hurt 
you; and there are, I think, means of 
obtaining help. See here! and he 
pointed out to her the rope of the 
church-bell still hanging near them. 
This he seized, and began to ring it 
with all his strength. The loud alarm 
boomed out through the storm, while 
the crackling flames blazed and smok- 
ed around the spire, but had not yet 
reached the bell-rope.” 

He paused in his work after a time, 
and said,—* I wonder how it happens 
that this bell is left here, when the 
building is otherwise so entirely aban- 
doned.” 

*‘ I think I have heard,” replied 
Maria, “ that the parish to which the 
church belongs, but which has now a 
more modern place of worship nearer 
the village, holds some lands on con- 
dition of having this bell rung for an 
hour every St Peter’s day, and that it 
is never, sounded at any other time of 
the year.” 

He now began to ring again, till at 
last the rope caught fire and was di- 
vided ; and soon after, the bell became 
heated, and cracked. ‘ So much,” he 
said, “* for the parish tenure of its 
lands.” He now placed himself be- 
side her, and in a few moments they 
heard, through the abating storm and 
the increasing sound of the fire, a hu- 
man voice and tread, and then a man 
carrying a lantern appeared amid the 
smoky gloom. 






voice, and when close to them, held up 
his lantern to see their faces, thus, at 
the same time, partly showing his 
own. * O! Mr Collins,” said Maria, 
** this is a strange scene that you find 
us in.” 

It was the friend she had spoken of 
to Walsingham who now stood before 
them, his hat dripping with rain, which 
fell over lis lonz and loose grey hair. 
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« What?”—he answered,—* Maria 
Lascelles ! 
gayer creature of the elements than 
any complimentary young gentle- 
iman could have supposed, if you 
have chosen such an evening for a 
pleasant ride. And who is this with 

ou?” . 
« Mr Walsingham, whose nam 
you must have often heard.” 

Collins looked at him with a sharp 
glance of cold curiosity, and said,— 
* Well, you are as odd a pair of wild- 
ducks as ever took wing through a 
storm. But what must be done now ?” 
He looked up at the burning spire, 
and said, ** We shall have half that 
wood-work and stuff up there down 
about our heads in three minutes; but 
the rain must be near over now; it was 
clearing off fast when I came in here. 
Unless you want to be found by half 
the village, whom that clatter you were 
making with the bell will set swarm- 
ing, to say nothing of the bonfire, you 
had best be off with me to my house. 
I can manage to shelter you for the 
night, and I suppose you can provide 
for yourselves in the morning.” They 
thanked him for his offer, and Maria 
said she would not accept it, but that 
she really felt weak and ill, and feared 
she should not be able to ride home. 
They placed her on her horse, which 
Collins led, carrying the lantern, and 
Walsingham beside her leading his, 
and ready to support her had she re- 
quired it. 

The house to which Collins took 
his guests was about half a mile from 
the church, and he led them there by 
steep paths and over ground soaked 
with the heavy rain. But the sky was 
now fast opening, and the moon shone 
bright. Maria looked silently at the 
sea, but no ship was to be seen upon 
its broken and shifting surface. Before 
they reached the place of their desti- 
nation they passed a cottage, where 
they procured a man to go on Wal- 
singham’s horse and tell Mrs Nugent 
of her niece’s safety. Turning away 
from this spot, they had the church in 
view. The spire, a mass of red and 
yellow flame, sent up a column of 
black smoke into the clear sky, and 
the moonbeams now fell upon that 
dark aerial structure. _ While they 
gazed, the building fell with an audible 
crash. An explosion of flame, sparks, 
and smoke flew upwards, and then the 
‘conflagration gradually sank down, 
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and was hardly perceptible, Tt 
from a dull discoloration above it 


the sky, arid from the light through a 
small window in the lower part: of the 
tower. 

In a few minutes more they arrived 
at the house of Collins, which, before 
he came to it, had been that of a mere 
labourer. It consisted of only three 
rooms, two below and one above. The 
upper one was usually his bedroom, 
the outer of the lower ones his parlour 
and kitchen, and the other the cham- 
ber of the old woman who was his 
only servant. Walsingham secured 
the horse in a shed, while Collins 
showed Maria into his cottage. He 
drew a seat for her beside the fire-place, 
and busied himself in kindling a fire, 
while he sent the old woman up stairs 
to prepare his room for her use. Wal- 
singham soon came in, and the three 
sat round the fire. 

Collins was a man hardly of middle 
age, and of rather low stature. That 
which struck you at first as most re- 
markable in his appearatice was the 
bright glow of his complexion, and 
the silver grey of his long and floating 
hair. He had rather small and dark 
eyes, which did not fix with keenness, 
but seemed most frequently averted in 
abstraction. There was, however, an 
air of quietness and resolution about 
all his actions. His head always look- 
ed firmly set ; his hands tense, as if to 
gripe or clench. His feet seemed 
rooted where he set them down. Ill 
health, or grief, or natural character, 
had added a strong cast of sadness, 
and even of harshness to his counte- 
nance; and there was something so 
earnest and vigorous about the whole 
aspect, as to give the notion of a cata- 
pult kept ever loaded to discharge its 
weighty missile. This often came in 
the shape of some rude and sudden 
phrase, violent and picturesque, but 
also luminous as a burning arrow. A 
broad and rough kindliness, and an 
adamantine honesty, were apparent at 
first sight, and gained increased value 
on better knowledge. He had lived 
in educated society, had travelled, and 
read much. But, two or three years 
before the present time, he had come 
to the spot where he now lived, hired 
a cottage with a tolerable garden, and 
there established a great number of 
bee-hives, the inhabitants of which 
drew their fragrant honey — from 
the heathy surface of their neighbour- 
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ing hills. He attetided to them him- 
self, and ee to derive from them 
his principal, if not his only support. 
Many of his hours he spent in wan- 
dering alone over the hills. But it 
was a pleasure to him to meet with any 
casual strangers, however squalid their 
wretchedness. He also spoke without 
reluctance to persons of the highest 
class of society who happened to fall 
within his reach. But if he found 
them barren and worthless he swung 
them off impatiently, often with some 
grim jest, and, shaking his bent brows, 
went upon his way sullen and thought- 
ful. 


On the present occasion the wolf- 
man, as he might himself have said, 
had on his sheep's clothing, and seem- 
ed cheerful and hospitable. He de- 
sired his ancient helpmate to prepare 
tea, and fry some slices of bacon ; and, 
with this, and bread and honey from 
Collins’s hives, they had a meal which 
sufficed to refresh them. 

** What can have taken you,” said 
Collins, ** to the old church at such an 
hour of such an evening? Did you 
wait till it was pitch dark in order to 
see the view the better ?” 

‘¢ Darkness,” answered Walsing- 
ham, “ is sometimes well worth see- 
ing. We, however, wanted only to 
view the sunset from the church, and 
proposed to return by twilight and 
moonlight. But the storm overtook 
us, and, no doubt, also detained Mrs 
Nugent at the farm-house, where she 
had stopped behind us for a few. mo- 
ments. We were, of course, glad of 
the shelter afforded by the ruin. What 
we should have done at last, but for 
you, I cannot imagine.” 

** Gh! the darkness would not have 
ate you ; and a night in the old church 
in such weather would have been a 
foretaste of a kind of dim and bleak 
ghostland, much like, I suppose, to 
that which we shall all one day visit. 
As it is, no doubt the ringing of the 
bell will be attributed to an evil spirit 
by half the county. I myself was ra- 
ther in hopes of finding some huge 
skeleton, or demon, hard at work pull- 
ing the rope, and was rather disap- 
pointed at seeing only you.” 

“ Ay,” said Walsingham, “ it 
would make no bad tale. Suppose we 
spread the rumour:— A nameless fiend 
amused himself with ringing the bell 
till his burning hands set the rope on 
fire, which communicated with the 
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wood-work; and whén Mr Collins 
and a crowd of cotintry people came 
to see what was the matter, he burst 
out at the top of the spire in an erup- 
tion of flame and smoke, gave a laugh: 
ing yell as he vanished, and, at the 
same moment, the building fell in, and 
all the inhabitants of the old church- 
yard were heard to groan in their 
aves, while Miss Lascelles was ob- 
iged, by the smell of sulphur, to use 
her smelling-bottle. But after all, Mr 
Collins, I doubt whether any appari- 
tion you might have found and invited 
home with you, would have enjoyed 
your supper as much as we.” 

“No; I suppose not. And, in fact, 
my surprise and disappointment were as 
foolish as that of a farmer, some miles 
from this, who received an anonymous 
letter, telling him that in the middleofa 
certain wood, on such a day, he would 
find something far more strange and 
precious than the crown jewels—a spée- 
cimen, indeed, of the most wonderful 
thing on earth. He went, expecting 
a bushel of diamonds, or Fortunatus’s 
purse, or something equally unlike 
turnips and clover, and was much asto- 
nished and puzzled at seeing only a 
poor little chubby baby. Yet the let- 
ter-writer said true enough. I do not 
know that even I have much right to 
complain on the présent otcasion.” 

«“ Then I am sure we have not,” 
said Maria; “ but lam afraid you are 
very wet--and she glanced at his hat, 
which lay on the floor beside him.” 

* Qh I! my old hat is soaked a little. 
So many queer mists and vapours must 
rise up in it from one’s brains, espe- 
cially when one has happened to look 
into a newspaper or a fashionable no- 
vel, that it need not flinch from a few 
aerial clouds descending onit. Itisa 
sort of temporary firmament between - 
the storms and clatter of ofte’s head 
below, and the other capricious meteor- 
ology up above. Andso Metaphysies 
are only the Moore’s Almanac of our 
Many a system, in- 
deed, in the Almanac of a past year is 
falsified by the event, and reprinted 
with a fresh date, as if it would be va- 
lid for the next twelvemonth.” 

He laughed" short sardonic laugh, 
and then fixed his eyes upon the fire, as 
if he had uttered his oracle and was 
content. 

Walsingham smiled, and said—* It 
would be amusing to have a complete 
history of coverings for the head writ- 





ten on that principle. Their pictu- 
resque varieties.and diverse uses have 
often been noticed by travellers, artists, 
and so forth. But the relation of the 
head-garment to the thoughts would 
give a new point of view.” 

«¢ Well,” said Collins, with a tone 
between defiance and jesting, “‘ there 
are many odd facts to be noted on that 
matter. As the land-shells of Ma- 
deira are altogether different from 
those of the neighbouring island of 
Porto Santo, so the Portuguese popu- 
lation of the one place wear a small 
funnel-shaped, or unicorn cap, and 
the same race in the other adorn them- 
selves with a flat bonnet.” 

« Ah!” said Walsingham, with 
bland seriousness, “ remarks of that 
depth and originality recall the famous 
Pythian verses of Nathaniel Lee, the 
Trophonian prophet :— 


* Methinks I see a hieroglyphic bat 
Skim o’er the zenith in a slip-shod hat. 
Both Collins and Maria now laugh- 
ed loud and merrily ; and the Recluse 
said, “* Well, no one can deny that the 
whole of man is included between his 
hat and shoes. In these mysterious 
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integuments are concealed the extreme 
boundaries of his Being, which, though 
certainly finite, philosophers aver to 
be all but infinite.” 

Or,” said Walsingham, “ as we 
may express it in Orphic song :— 
Oh! wondrous powers, ye shoes and hat, 

That bound our human span, 

How idly sages puzzle at 

The limits set to man! 


Thus does the conversation of poets 
and moralists, when they have not the 
fear of a pompous public before them, 
often become mere doggrel and absur- 
dity, and yet suits for the time both 
the men and the occasion. Such talk 
helped on the hour till Maria bade 
them good-night, and thanking them 
both, and especially Collins, for his 
kindness, left them to themselves. She 
retired to think, to remember Arthur, 
to shudder at the image of the lost 
vessel, to pray, and then to sleep. In 
the mean-time Collins made more tea 
for himself, Walsingham having had 
enough, and drank it by bowlsful, 
without milk, and sweetened with his 
own honey. 


CuaprTer XI, 


« That,” said Walsingham to Col- 
lins, ‘* was a striking event of which 
we have been witnesses at the church. 
But I should like to have observed, 
unseen, the demeanour of the people 
when they reached the burning edifice, 
as I suppose a crowd of them soon did. 
There is much to attract and awaken 
one in the thought of a living world 
startled by the conflagration of a 
neighbouring world of graves and 
ghosts. But it ought to be painted 
on both sides. I mean both from the 
point of view of the actual beings re- 
garding this convulsion in the realm 
of the past, and from that of the ruin 
and its graves impersonated and spirit- 
ualized, and brought face to face with 
bodily mortals. One might round the 
whole into a little Grecian tragedy, 
the action consisting of the efforts of 
the men to save the buildings, and 
their lamentations over memorials of 
their ancestors, and the Chorus being 
a band of spectres, with the grey old 
founder of the church, clothed in his 
pall of lead and years, leading the 
grisly troop, and wailing and admo- 


nishing through the tempestuous and 
fiery air.” 

«‘ Why,” answered Collins, “ do 
any thing of the kind? It might be 
worth while to know what really hap- 
pened. But what we should gain by 
taking the mere name of the real event 
and appending a fiction to it, I do not 
see. When I am not in a very fero- 
cious humour I do not mind seeing a 
soldier, for I know what he and his 
dress are, and mean. But some lord 
or linendraper coxcomb, in the mas- 
querade dress of a soldier, is a thing to 
be drifted, as soon as possible, down 
the great sewer of perdition. The 
uniform, on such shoulders, is but a 
red rag thrown into the kennel; and 
the biped is but the fleshly effigy of a 
man a good deal more offensive than a 
wax one at a puppet-show. Now so 
I hold it to be with your supposed 
poem. By all means give us as much 
truth as possible, even though the dose 
is ever so bitter. But lies, whether in 
verse or prose, are an abomination 
under the sun, and above it too, if 
such pests are known there, which for 
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the sake of the super-solars, I hope is 
not the case. Truth, man! truth is 
the only true-poetry, if the business of 
poetry is to move the feelings, which, 
for aught I see, might as well be left 
unmoved. But bread and meat, which 
we do want daily, are facts. Ambrosia 
is doubtless a fact too—for the gods. 
But for me, a man, it is a fiction. 
Bread and truth are all man wants ; 
and a loaf is only an eatable lump of 
truth fitted for the body, as truth is the 
invisible, but no less substantial, bread 
of the spirit. Tea, too, is truth in its 
way, and very good for a thirsty throat. 
Talk to me of nectar by the hour, but 
my mouth would still be dry, and I 
should wish you drinking it at Olym- 
pus, or any where away from me. 

“¢ ¢ What istruth?’ said jesting Pi- 
late, and would not wait for an answer. 
But I stand in his shoes, and wait in- 
stead of him.” 

“ Truth is every thing that is. 
Every thing is truth; and every no- 
thing is lie. Destiny for ever spins 
things—trealities. But man is the only 
beast I know of that spins nothings— 
fictions — poems. So he tries to 
swindle destiny and his own fellow- 
beasts. But destiny spins on un- 
swindled, and leaves him to die like a 
starved spider in his own cobweb. 
Honesty-is the only true religion ; all 
else is mere superstition, more or less 
poetic—that is, more or Jess false.” 

‘‘ A compendious creed, and that 
sounds as if it would have saved Aris- 
totle, Quintilian, Strada, and the 
Schlegels a good deal of trouble. But 
look closer. All that I, too, want is 
Truth, but Truth made intelligible and 
effectual for man. In order to this, 
what is essential and characteristic in 
an image or feeling must be separated 
from what is accidental or futile—I 
mean, from what must seem so to us— 
for, doubtless, nothing really is so,— 
must be divided from the endless, un- 
manageable All, which would only be- 
wilder us. That is, it must be mark- 
ed out as a distinct Whole by itself, 
with its own beginning, progress, and 
conclusion. Now, if this be rightly 
done, we shall have the essential 
Thought filling its own circle, exclud- 
ing all that is extraneous to itself, and 
taking in and embodying from with- 
out whatever is necessary to its own 
completeness and evidence. ll this, 
however, is quite as true of a history, 
or a theory, or a speech, as of a poem. 
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But herein is the difference, that the 
poem is not meant to convey know« 
ledge or produce conviction, but to 
excite a state of feeling at once lively 
and harmonious. That the feelings 
may be lively, the poem must have 
energy, distinctness, glow ; that they 
may be harmonious, it must have 
consistency and completeness, and 
must lead to the apprehension of a 
peaceful order supreme over all con- © 
fusion. But it may have all these re- 
quisites, and therefore be a good 
poem, and yet be far from a litetal 
representation of the fact, event, 
thought, or emblem, which supplies 
the pretext for it. If you rightly 
weigh all these conditions of a poem’s 
existence, you will see, I think, that it 
may and often must admit free and 
marvellous displays of fancy, legend, 
superstition, and symbolic necroman- 
cy. Ina word, it must boldly say— 
To produce an impression equivalent 
to that which this actual, but super- 
abundant, overwhelming world would 
produce in a mind capable of embra- 
cing it as a whole, I will shape a 
world of my own, no less vivid and 
coherent, but rounded in a smaller 
circle, readily intelligible to man, and 
delightful to him, as free from the 
baffling, confounding immensity of 
that in which he lives. Every thing, 
therefore, which we’borrow from the 
actual for the uses of poetry, must be 
translated not transferred, its form 
and colouring modified, from that 
consistent with and dependent on the 
appearances of the actual world, to 
those required by the unity of the 
imaginary creation. Such seem to 
me the laws required by the slightest 
song ; and yet adequate to explain 
the Odyssey, Hamlet, and Herman 
and Dorothea.” 

“‘ Well, a very pretty scheme. But 
in my notion a mere jugglery. The 
moment you separate a part of human 
existence from the great All it be- 
longs to, and seek to shape it into a 
minor, dependent, and analogous, but 
distinct world, which, as I understand, 
is your notion, that moment you lose 
all law and measure of truth and 
falsehood. A feeling, an image, an 
event is true that is real, genuine, not 
when detached, but only when con- 
nected with its original circumstances 
and atmosphere. Suppose, while the 
clay of nature is yet soft and plastic, 
I break off a finger or an ear from 
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the great image; this is, no doubt, a 
real part of the whole. But then the 
fractional edge recalls that it is only 
a portion, and ought to be replaced 
in its former position, But if I again 
knead it up and round it off into a se- 

ate work, betraying no violent dis- 
Gentian, it ceases to be any thing but 
a fiction of my hands. I cannot make 
it a small total, recalling in minuter 
lines, and representing the great one, 
because the great one is too vast, and 
I see it only in part. An Iliad was 
very well, because those for whom it 
was written believed it all true, read 
it as history, and had ro more doubt 


of Jupiter and Pallas than of Achilles - 


and Agamemnon. To us, who have 
looked at the wrong side of the pup- 
show, it has lost half its value. 
ut remember, besides, that the free 
extemporaneous Homeric rhythm is 
very unlike our modern metres. To 
me it seems that the very fact of writ- 
ing in artificial, elaborate verse is a pro- 
clamation of a design to be absurd.” 
- Verse ought to be, and to have 
the evidence of being, the spontaneous 
and only suitable utterance of lively 
and delightful emotion. If not, doubt- 
less it is bad and a trick.” 

* Almost all I know of, indeed, is 
so. As for the verse of Homer and 
Shakspeare it is only prose fused and 
fluid. But almost all else is prose 
pinched, twisted, filed, scraped, and 
notched into arbitrary forms, in hopes, 
not of producing any independent 
feeling, but of awakening some echo 
of the feeling which the authentic 
melody of words begets. But, in 
fine, explain it how you will, all fic- 
tion in verse or prose is to me abhor- 
rent. I hate straw-men, snow-men, 
rag-men, colossal dolls, bronze kings 
and dukes, and all the sons of scare- 
crows. I loathe your modern ro- 
mance which sets up its tawdry wooden 
Highlanders and calumetted Indians 
at the door with as keen an eye to 
gain, and te the public’s gross crav- 
ings, as the keeper of a snuff-shop. 
We have not too much thought and 
energy among us for actual life, and 
it is idiotic to waste what we have in 
aimless sympathies, and to spend our 
days in tracing out the baby-house 
‘labyrinths of songs and sonnets. What 
would you think of a man who, when 
his ship was sinking, and the only 
chance lay in working with every 

‘sinew, should begin to fiddle on the 
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deck, and set the sailors off in an in. 
sane dance? We, and the world too, 
are in just this need, and the poets 
help us as little.” 

Walsingham answered calmly, 
«I do not remember that the seamen 
in the Greek story were much the bet. 
ter for throwing Arion overboard.” 

« Ah! I suppose in that tale some 
poet was pleading his own cause and 
that of his brethren. In this matter, 
however, we shall not agree; but I 
do hold most firmly to the belief that 
the task of life is a hard, stern, Spar- 
tan’ work—to climb with bleeding 
feet among rocks of ice and lava. We 
must have done, once for all, with cob- 
webs and rose vapours, election rib- 
bons and rockets, flummery and finery 
of all kinds. Sentimental sighing 
has no business in a world where 
there are so many _heart-broken- 
groans. The will is the foundation 
of a man. He should stand up—speak 
out—hold fast—stamp his thoughts 
in strong words—and leave lies, songs, 
flatteries, fancies, and all other mental 
sillabub whatever to womanish and 
sickly stomachs. Then when he stands, 
as I often do, alone upon the bare 
hill-top, and thinks of the laws, max- 
ims, amiabilities, decencies, and re- 
putations that make up what we call 
our country, and which are but one 
great fermenting mass of falsehood, 
let him rejoice that he dares keep his 
own soul pure and in arms, and 
breathe the air of heaven which has 
not yet been all filled with the reek 
of men’s vanity and voluptuousness, 
For in our smooth, delicate, moral 
days, even conscience has been made 
nothing more than a kind of voluptu- 
ous self-indulgence. O! for some 
rude old John Baptist or Wickliffe, 
to go through the land, and ery, 
Wo! Wo! and make our feeble 
busy men of talents and notoriety, 
and European reputation— Heaven 
help them !—skip at his: voice like 
grasshoppers from before the tramp 
of a rhinoceros.” 

« Why should not he who so 
strongly conceives also perform ?” 

«*O! aman may fancy indeed that 
his arms are long enough to reach 
the stars ; but when, in trying even to 
raise them above his own head, they 
have been heavily beaten back and 
érushed by the demon of the air, he 
must be content, for a while at least, 
to rest, and nurse his pangs. But 
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ou, for whose pipings and mad- 
als the world has" sa and fa- 
vourable ears, ‘you, had you the heart 
of a man instead of the fancy of a 
conjurer, might indeed find or make 
the sad hour for speaking severe 
truths ; you might inspirit and shame 
men into the work of painfully build- 
ing up for themselves new, and graver, 
and more serene hopes, instead of 
lulling them into a drunken dream 
with wanton airs and music.” 

Walsingham shook his head, but 
not angrily, and said—* One builds 
Cyclopian walls, another fashions 
marble carvings. Each must work 
as he can, But remember that the 
Cyclopian walls, though they stood 
indeed, and stand, became useless 
monuments of a dead past, and the 
fox and the robber kennel among the 


stones. The marble carvings which 
humanized their own early age are 
still the delight of all humane genera- 
tions.” 

“ Ay, but those marble carvings, 
for those who wrought and revered 
them, were most holy realities. Our 
modern poems and other tinsel work 
are, for us, as mere toys as musical 
snuff-boxes or gauze flowers.” 

** To him who regards them as mere 
toys they are indeed worthless, nay, 
dangerous. That which he handles as 
a squib he may find burst between his 
fingers asa bomb. But of such men, 
and those who work for them, there 
need be no discourse between us.” 

« Of such men I fear there must 
be discourse between us, if we are to 
discourse at all, and in speaking not 
forget ourselves.” 


Cuaprer XII. 


They bade each other good-night, 
and lay back in their chairs at opposite 
sides of the fire. Collins went to 
sleep. But Walsingham sat revolv- 
ing the conversation that had passed 
and his present position. He thought 
that he saw most distinctly the fallacy 
of his host’s views as to poetry ; and 
judged from this evening's experience 
that he was not a very acute reasoner, 
so far, at least, as reasoning is carried 
on by analysis. He also regarded 
him as narrow and partial in all his 
feelings and aims, viewing many 


‘things with undue violence, and with 


undeserved indifference turning from 
others. The mind, he said to him- 
self, of this recluse resembles a smith’s 
forge, with its small glowing light, its 
deep imaginative shadows, the strenu- 
ous image of the workman, and the 
weighty and colossal processes to 
which the whole is devoted. * Well,” 
he thought, “let others forge crowbars 
and ploughshares, nay, even weapons 
and armour; enough for me, in my 
sunny chamber, with vine-leaves round 
the windows, to mould graceful figures, 
or even to engrave the small and un- 
obtrusive gem.” His mind, however, 
did not rest here. He could not escape 
from the feeling that, after all, there 
was in Collins an earnest though rug- 
ged and painful force of some kind, 
whether of will, or feeling, or imagi- 
nation, which bore down the poef. 
This energy but half understood it- 
self, and was unaccompanied by any 


sense of the graceful, the harmonious, 
the complete, without which life to 
Walsingham appeared so bare and 
empty. It was a character which, 
in its dim but broken strength, and 
large though interrupted outline, 
seemed to him more imposing than 
any other he had known, than all that 
he could find in himself. His curio- 
sity and his sympathy with the myste- 
rious were awakened, and were excited 
the more by his ignorance of the pre- 
vious history which, in spite of fervid 
longings after a high course of human 
action, had thrown Collins into this 
solitude a brooding aimless hermit. 
Now, as was his custom, he began 
to collect and arrange all he knew of 
the man, and the recent circumstances 
that had brought them acquainted, 
But here his thoughts were turned 


into a different direction, for, with the’ 


events of the evening, the image of 
Maria recurred to him. He recalled 
his previous feelings of admiration for 
her ; his delight in her pure, unselfish 
elevation of heart; his own intellec- 
tual superiority, which had enabled 
him to see over and round her opi- 
nions ; and the coldness and weakness 
of his faith in invisible realities, com- 
pared with her devout and practical 
reliance. The unspeakable loveliness 
of her whole being presented itself 
anew to him; and he reflected with 
how much pleasure he had beeu able 
to give her fresh knowledge, and to 
set her mind in movement in new di- 
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rections. For while his suggestions 
and ideals rooted themselves in her, 
and re-appeared in gentler and more 
attractive forms in her demeanour and 
language, she had seemed to him a 
nymph-like Grecian girl, catching 
new hints of melody and themes of 
verse from a sage master, by her 
voice and instrument, her sunny beauty 
and lyrical glances lending to them 
roundness, fluency, and a thrilling 
sweetness. Lastly, he reviewed the 
singular hour that. he had spent with 
her in the ruined church, and was 
conscious of a mingled rush of pain 
and joy while he revived for a moment 
the free and mounting flight of heart 
with which they had seemed to live 
together in the tempest and rise upon 
its wings above the ordinary restraints 
of custom and reserve. It was a less 
selfish train of emotion, more eleva- 
ting and enthusiastic than he had al- 
most ever experienced. But along 
with the remembrance of it came that 
of the discovery of her secret affec- 
tion, though for whom he could not 
divine. From this he would fain have 
withdrawn his attention, for he habi- 
tually endeavoured to turn away from 
all painful considerations. But the 
facts were too recent; and she was 
still too near him. A few ‘feet anda 
thin ceiling were all that divided him 
from the sleeping girl. Love with 
his torch lighted the poet’s imagina- 
tion up the dark stair. He seemed to 
see the beautiful and animated head 
now reclined in still unconsciousness 
on the pillow ; the delicate and benign 
hand and rounded arm escaping from 
the folds designed to hide them; the 
smooth eyelids, with their dark lashes 
closed, and the full, half-parted lips. 
Over all the enchanted picture of his 
fancy, he viewed the silent dream- 
world opened to her spirit, with 
many images, of which his own was 
one, blended in the front, and a dark 
and fiery cloud of destiny, like the 
smoke of that night’s conflagration, 
opaque to him, though for her trans- 
parent, hiding the main and central 
figure so incomparably dear to Maria. 

The hour of twelve came. The 
clear picture of the lady in her cham- 
ber vanished, the long and busy past, 
with its prominent and struggling 


END OF PART it, 


forms, broke at once upon him. He 
had now before his eyes together, 
Arthur and Sir Charles, Wilson and 
Hastings, Musgrave, and Walsing. 
ham. The student, the baronet, the 
farmer, the traveller, the divine, the 
poet—each seemed to him perfectly 
distinct, yet as to each he had a train 
of evident remembrances, and each 
he fancied was himself. So might he 
have stood in the midst of many large 
mirrors, each bright and speckless, 
but each of a differently coloured 
glass, a blue, a red, a green, a golden, 
an amethyst, a white, and seen him- 
self, his own form, face, gesture, and 
expression of countenance reflected in 
each of the surfaces, but with the dif. 
ference of colouring. But again it 
seemed that the difference overbalan- 
ced the identity, and that he beheld 
only so many several figures, passing 
for the same one man by wearing a 
mask the fac-simile of his face. As 
the hour glided on, the various forms 
grew less and less distinct, though his 
inward recollection of their history 
was still clear, He now turned his 
eyes upon the sleeping countenance 
of Collins, with its bold and harsh 
lines still full of melancholy and ener- 
getic meaning, and with hair so pre- 
maturely grey shading the furrowed 
brow and beating temples. All the 
impressions of the evening came upon 
him with redoubled power. He saw 
in that face a long inscription to which 
he required the key. Even without 


its help he knew of a concentered zeal 


and torrid vigour, narrow perhaps in 
its objects and experience, but having 
a depth and genuineness of life found 
in few among mankind, and especially 
rare in profusely accomplished and 
refined periods and classes. He said 
to himself—I understand and can paint 
a thousand modes of human existence, 
from the hero and the sage, to the 
damsel, the child, and the rude barba- 
rian slave. But there is one charac- 
ter that seems to lie beyond me wrap- 
ped in its own dark electric cloud. 
This, too, shall now lie clear under my 
gaze and be wielded by my will. 

The ring did not refuse its func- 
tion ; and Walsingham slept in utter 
oblivion, 
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Every body knows that our empire 
in the East is entirely one of opinion ; 
that the vast realms of Hindostan have 
been won by the sword, and must be 
maintained by the sword ; and that it 
depends upon the chance of perpetual 
success, not merely for its prosperity, 
but for its existence. Forty or fifty 
thousand Europeans, including five- 
and-twenty thousand soldiers, are there 
tobe found scattered among ninety mil- 
lions of Asiatics, directly subjected to 
their empire, and a still greater num- 
ber in the tributary and allied states. 
How so small a body of Europeans 
should ever havg succeeded in acquir- 
ing and maintaining an empire at the 
distance of eight thousand miles from 
the British islands, over so immense a 
body, most of them hardly inferior 
to the’ European race in hardihood 
and valour, trained to discipline, and 
supplied with military implements of 
war fully as powerful, will be a sub- 
ject of never-ceasing astonishment, 
and is not rightly appreciated by this 
generation, only because, like any 
other prodigy with which we have long 
been familiar, it has ceased to be 
an object of present surprise. But 
one thing is perfectly plain, and must 
be quite obvious even to the most su- 
perficial observer,—that such an em- 
pire can be maintained only by the 
most consummate wisdom and firm- 
ness on the part of the local govern- 
ment—by the maintenance of a power- 
ful European force, and by the most 
sedulous attention, both to the material 
interests and the rights of property in 
the immense mass of our Oriental sub- 
jects. Even if no external danger 
threatened ; if no northern power was 
at hand to take advantage of any weak- 
ness in our Indian administration, and 
no northern diplomacy to combine the 
Courts of Central Asia into a power- 
ful league against us, still, common- 
sense has long demonstrated to every 
man capable of thinking and acquaint- 
ed with the subject, that our Indian 
empire stood on the most precarious 
foundation ; and that by disaffection 
among the native troops, almost be- 
fore the alarming tidings could reach 
the British shores, the splendid fabric 
might be levelled with the dust. 
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What, then, has been the policy of 
the British Government? Have they 
employed the precious years of peace in 
our Eastern dominions in increasing our 
European force—augmenting our na- 
tive military establishment—concilia- 
ting the affections of the native sol- 
diers—strengthen‘ng our frontier to- 
wards the north and west, and secu- 
ring ourselves by alliances among the 
powers of Central Asia? Have we 
established a powerful fleet of armed 
steam-boats on the Indus, and ren- 
dered that great river, seventeen hun- 
dred miles in length, the true frontier 
of Hindostan against European or 
Asiatic power, an impenetrable bar- 
rier to hostile arms? Have we esta- 
blished military camps on its shores, 
and erected forts to support the ope- 
rations of the frontier troops, and 
established a national force capable of 
supporting those in front in case of 
disaster? Have we conciliated the 
affections of the inhabitants in our 
rear, and secured the attachment of 
the native troops by liberal allow- 
ances and retired establishments held 
safely? Have we promoted industry 
through Hindostan by opening to it 
the unfettered market of the British 
Empire, and won the hearts of all 
classes by the impartial administra- 
tion of the revenue, and the steady 
security given to existing land rights ? 
Alas! we have done the very reverse 
of all these things; and in order to 
enable our readers to form some esti- 
mate of the infatuation which, for the 
last ten years, has pervaded our In- 
dian Councils, under the influence of 
the parsimonious, niggardly ideas of 
the masses at home, we shall subjoin 
a slight sketch of the steps which 
have been taken to injure our mag- 
nificent Eastern dominions during the 
disastrous era of Reform, which will 
probably excite some attention from the 
evident approach of the time when the 
effects of our policy and the strength 
of our empire there are to be put to the 
test. 

We possessed, fifteen years ago, two 
line of battle ships, and several strong 
frigates in the Indian ocean, having 
their principal station at Bombay— 
a force amply sufficient to have se- 
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cured. our predominance in the Per- 
sian Gulf, and rendered certain the 
co-operation of Mushat, and all the 
powers on the shores of Persia and 
Arabia. We have sold off, or dis- 
mantled, the whole of this fleet, in 
order to make a show of reduced 
expenditure. The India Company 
have not a ship of war of their own 
in the Indian Ocean, and whatever 
ships we may send there will form a 
deduction from the naval strength of 
Great Britain. We had till very 
lately just three weak battalions on 
the Indus, and the nearest troops to 
support them in the rear were a hun- 
dred and fifty miles distant. While ne- 
glecting thus our foreign defences, we 
have still more ruinously weakened our 
internal resources. We have reduced 
the European native force, which, in 
1827, was 33,000, to twenty-five regi- 
ments, mustering little more than 
19,000 men, and the native army, 
which in the former year was 260,000, 
to 155,000. All this we have done 
in the full knowledge of the truth 
emphatically impressed upon our Go- 
vernment by our greatest command- 
ers in India, even at the moment of 
their most signal triumphs, that, with- 
out an adequate proportion of Euro- 
pean troops, which should never be 
- less than a third or a fourth of that of 
the native soldiers, it was impossible 
to expect success in India, and that our 
cone in the East, on the appearance 
f the first European power, would be 
seriously endangered. 

Nor is this all. In addition to this 
diminution of the numbers of our 
military establishments, we have taken 
steps still more decisively calculat- 
_ed to alienate the affections of those 
whom we retained under our stand- 
ards. Forgetting that there can be 
no inherent loyalty in a black Mus- 
sulman, or Hindoo, to a white Chris- 
tian, and distant Crown, we have done 
much to dissolve the firm bond of union 
that has hitherto held us together— 
that of permanent self-interest. In- 
fluenced by a blind and false spirit of 
economy, the Indian Government have 
successively reduced the allowances, 
retired pensions, and other advantages 
accruing to the officers, European and 
native, as well as privates of the na- 
tive army, so that not only has the at- 
tachment of those actually in the ranks 
been seriously weakened, but the dis- 
position to enlist under the British co- 
ours, throughout the whole peninsula, 


been chilled and discouraged to a most 
alarming degree. 

Serious as are the dangers that 
threaten our Indian possessions from 
these measures of reduction and eco- 
nomy, there are other internal changes 
which are, perhaps, still more cala- 
mitous, because productive of dis. 
content more deep-seated and evils 
more incurable. The error com. 
mitted by Lord Cornwallis of intro. 
ducing European ideas of feudal pro- 
perty into the East, and holding, con- 
trary to all Asiatic principle, that the 
zemindar or collector is the real pro. 
prietor, instead of the ryot or culti- 
vator, had been attended in many of 
the provinces where it has been estab- 
lished with the most disastrous conse. 
quences, and led, in some districts, 
to the great impoverishment of the 
inhabitants. The land-rent, consti- 
tuting two-thirds of the whole reve- 
nue of India, has fallen off two millions 
of late years, from the impossibility 
of extracting their quit-rents from the 
cultivators, ruined by oppressive ma- 
nagement. The perpetual settlement, 
established in 1792, could not, perhaps, 
be altogether abrogated, but mine 
tions should have been introduced to 
protect the cultivator; and yet nothing 
of the kind effectual has been at- 
tempted. So far from this, the power 
of judging in revenue cases, which 
constitute by far the most important 
in the Indian courts, has been vested 
in the European collectors of the re- 
venue, This is not only a dangerous 
proceeding, but it throws discredit 
upon the whole system of our Indian 
Administration, There is not indeed 
a more upright and conscientious set 
of men than the Company’s civil ser- 
vants in India; but human nature is 
weak, and it may easily be conceived 
what a host of contagions must assail 
a judge, when, at the very moment 
when his regular income has been 
materially reduced by economical par- 
ings of late years, he finds himself 
entrusted with the decision of all 
questions between the ‘Government 
and the people connected with the 
land revenue within his jurisdiction, 
and knows by experience that the re- 
gular remittance of a large sum quar- 
terly from headquarters is the best 
possible means of securing the favours 
of the dispensers of patronage on 
which his future fortune depends. 
Then, a most alarming step has been 
taken of late years, which has spread 
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an indescribable panic throughout all 
Hindostan, in calling upon all the 
holders of land, who had been con- 
firmed in their possessions by the East 
India Company in former times, when 
the civil Government of Bengal was 
first assumed by their functionaries 
to produce their titles. Great part 
of these titles cannot now be pro- 
duced, having been given in to be re- 
gistered in terms of the regulations of 
the Company, and neither correctly 
registered nor returned to the owners 
by the registering officers. The sub- 
sequent acquirers have often no regu- 
lar title to produce at all. Neverthe- 
less they have all been recently called 
upon to produce their land rights, un- 
der the penalty of the property re- 
verting to the Government, if they 
can show none such. The peril of 
such a proceeding, affecting so nume- 
rous a class as the"Indian cultivators, 
is obvious: it is the same thing as if 
Louis Philippe were to commence a 
general reduction of all the titles of 
the whole revolutionary proprietors in 
France. Nevertheless this dangerous 
step has been adopted by the East 
India Government over a vast extent 
of their possessions, at the very time 
when they were destroying their naval 
establishment, reducing their military 
one-half, and shaking the fidelity of 
the remaining half by the impolitic 
reduction of their military allow- 
ances, 

No man of sense ever imagined that 
the Russians would set out from the 
extreme point of their own frontier to 
march across Persia, Cabul, and all the 
intervening countries to the Indus, 
fighting all the way, and without 
either alliances, fortresses, magazines, 
or stores to facilitate their advance. 
The way in which it was all along 
foreseen Russia would act, would be 
to go on step by step, consolidating 
her power by successive acquisitions, 
and taking care always to precede 
her legions by subsidiary treaties and 
alliances which might enable her to 
march through all the intervening 
country as through her own domi- 
hions, and pour at last, with an ac- 
cumulated force, upon the northern 
provinces of Hindostan. It is in vain 
to say that it is impossible for the Rus- 
sian troops to march down from Rus- 
sia to India, when the British troops 
are preparing to march up from Delhi 
and Agrah to Cabul Candahar,a 
distance of 2000 miles. If any per- 
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son will look at the map he will find 
that, if our troops arrive in these re- 
gions, they will have gone more than 
half way from Calcutta to the shores 
of the Caspian, from which the Russian 
troops have to set out. They are set- 
ting out avowedly to anticipate the 
Russians in the possession of Cabul, 
and in all probability to assist the 
Shah of Herat in his resistance 
to the Russian guile and Persian 
forces. 

After all, however, it may con- 
fidently be predicted that it is not in 
Central Asia that the British and Rus- 
sian powers will first come in contact. 
The decisive point lies nearer home ; 
Constantinople is the glittering prize 
which is destined to bring these two 
mighty empires into collision. In fact, 
such is the importance of Constantin- 
ople, both in a political and commer- 
cial point of view, that it may safely be 
said to be the gate to India, as well as 
the key to all the political influence of 
Central Asia. Marshal Marmont has 
declared, in his late interesting and va~ 
luable travels, that such is the strength 
of Constantinople, arising from the 
impregnable fortifications of the Bos- 
phorus and Dardanelles, by which 
alone it can be approached by sea, and 
the extraordinary difficulty of bringing 
any considerable army either over the 
Balkan, or through Asia Minor by 
land, that whichever party first gets 
possession of it, will, in all probabi- 
lity, be able to maintain it against the 
utmost efforts of the other.. No one 
can doubt that if the Turks were to 
admit an English fleet through the 
Dardanelles, and Admiral Stopford 
were to anchor with an adequate force 
off the Seraglio Point, all the efforts of 
Russia would be unable to achieve the 
conquest of Constantinople. Eve 
thing, therefore, in this great struggle 
depends upon priority of occupation, 
and we devoutly hope that the firm- 
ness, both of the Divan and of the 
English Government, may lead, ere 
long, to results which will arrest the 
haughty supremacy which Russia has 
so long exercised in the east of Eu- 


rope. 

tpt while the great contest, which 
every man of sense and foresight has 
long anticipated, is now drawing to a 
crisis, let us consider what prepara- 
tions England has been making to 
meet the struggle. That the strug- 
gle was approaching, and that, too, 
rapidly, has been long manifest to 
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every person of ordinary intelligence, 
unless England was prepared to re- 
linquish all pretensions to her former 
maritime power. Without going far- 
ther into detail, it is sufficient to say 
that the seizure of the Vizen, and the 
treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi were such 
blows at her maritime power that no 
nation could possibly submit to. In 
the case of the Vixen, Russia took up- 
on herself to proclaim and enforce a 
maritime blockade of the coast of 
Circassia, when that country was nei- 
ther a part of the Russian dominion, 
nor were its harbours blockaded by 
any force sufficient to make the enter- 
ing in a ‘matter. of danger, which is 
the only principle on which a favour- 
able blockade can be justified by the 
law of nations. But gross as was 
this outrage upon the British flag, it 
was nothing to that which took place, 
when, by the treaty of Unkiar- Skeles- 
si, the Dardanelles were declared for 
ever closed to the British men-of-war. 
The pretension thus assumed by Rus- 
sia, and acquiesced in by Turkey, of 
declaring the Euxine a Russian lake, 
and permitting no ship of war of any 
other nation to enter it, excepting the 
Turkish and the Russian, was so per- 
fectly monstrous, that nothing but a 
conviction of the infatuation of Eng- 
landat the time couldever haveinduced 
Russia to make the demand, and no- 
thing but the most violent paroxysm 
of political madness could ever have 
induced England to acquiesce for one 
moment in its establishment. What 
right had Russia to assume to herself 
the command of the Dardanelles and 
the Black Sea? Had not Austria an 
equal interest with her in the naviga- 
tion of those waters—Austria, who 
ossesses three-fourths of the course 
of the Danube, and to whose empire 
that mighty stream is the great artery 
of the state? Had not Circassia and 
Persia an interest on account of the 
multitude of their rivers which empty 
themselves into the Euxine, and the 
numerous harbours which crowd its 
eastern shores? Had not Great Bri- 
tain, and France, and Holland,,and 
all the maritime powers of Europe a 
decided interest to navigate the Eux- 
ine with their ships of war, in order to 
protect their merchantmen, or the 
mercantile establishments which may 
be ing on business on the shores 
of the Black Sea? England has long 


ponent a greater maritime power 
any other country in the world ; 





but did she, even in the days of Chat- 
ham and Nelson, ever pretend that no 
ships but those of Franee and Eng- 
land should pass the Straits of Dover ? 
What would the world say if Eng. 
land were ever to conclude a treaty 
with Spain, by which no ships but 
those of England and Spain should 
pass the Straits of Gibraltar, or with 
Denmark, that none but British or 
Danish ships should pass the Sound? 
Russia would have been the first to 
exclaim against such a treaty as an 
unheard of violation of her neu- 
tral rights. The thing is so perfectly 
monstrous, that it won’t bear a mo- 
ment’s argument. It is of itself an 
ample ground for entering into an al- 
liance with the Turks, founded upon 
the principle of restoring an equal 
navigation of the Euxine to all na- 
tions; and if Russia considers that 
as a reason for declaring war, upon 
the ground that it is a violation of the 
treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, it must be 
manifest to all the world that she has 
lighted the flames of hostility, in order 
to support a monstrous and unprinci- 


pled violation of the rights of other . 


nations. 

How, then, it may be asked, did 
Russia gain this enormous advantage ? 
How did it happen that Turkey, 
whose animosity to the Muscovite 
power, inflamed by wrongs, and enve- 
nomed by religious hatred, should 
have thus consented to a treaty which 
placed in the hands of Russia the’ gates 
of her capital, and all but placed her 
neck under the foot of her redoubtable 
enemy? The answer is obvious. It 
was the supineness of England, occa- 
sioned by the total absorption of the 
national thought in political passion, 
and the culpable weakness of her Ad- 
ministration, bent upon nothing but 
revolutionary advancement, which was 
the sole cause of this enormous advan- 
tage being gained by the Russian 
autocrat. The circumstances are well 
known which led to this woful result. 
Ali Pacha, the ruler of Egypt, revolt- 
ed against the Ottoman sway. He 
defeated the Turks in several encoun- 
ters, and brought the empire to the 
brink of ruin in the decisive battle of 
Koniah, The rest shall be given in 
the words of the Edinburgh Review : 


‘* There is much reason to suspect that 
the revolt of Ali Pacha, like many others 
of the same kind, was secretly instigateé 
by Russia, with the intention of interfering 
on one side or another, as chance and the 
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fortune of war should decide. The Sultan 
applied to this country for aid. But this 
application came in the form and ata time 
when it was hardly possible for our Go- 
vernment to comply with it. For it was 
jn October, when the late Parliament, 
though not yet defunct, had closed its la- 
bours, and could not, with any decency, have 
been re-assembled, and when there was 
no possibility for the new Parliament to 
meet till January. The Government, 
therefore, would have been rash and in- 
considerate, which, without the power of 
soon acquiring the sanction of Parliament, 
should have complied with a request that 
would instantly have incurred a very large 
expense, and incurred the hazard of a ge- 
neral war. We had also other important 
matters on our hands. Portugal and Bel- 
gium demanded the strictest attention, 
while our fleets occupied the mouths of the 
Scheldt and the Tagus.” : 

Here, then, is the explanation of the 
extraordinary advantage gained, and 
mofistrous usurpation then made by 
Russia. We were so busy advancing 
the cause of revolution in Belgium and 
Portugal, and had our naval forces so 
completely engrossed in blockading 
the Scheldt, and in enabling Antwerp 
to display the tri-coloured flag for the 
son-in-law of France, that we had not 
a man or a gun to spare to prevent the 
Dardanelles from falling into the 
hands of Russia; that is to say, we 
were so much occupied in sacrificing 
two old allies in our close vicinity, to 
revolutionary ambition, that we were 
compelled to let a third old ally, 
holding the keys of India in its hands, 
fall a sacrifice to the power which had 
so long openly coveted our eastern 
possessions. 

And what are we doing now, and 
what is the circumstance that consti- 
tutes the strength of the Russian and 
the weakness of the British arms at 
this moment? Why, we are labour- 
ing to undo the work of our own 
hands ; striving to regain the power 
voluntarily offered to us, at that time, 
by Turkey, and surrendered by us to 
Russia; and endeavouring to regain 
that commanding position then pressed 
upon us by our ancient ally, and 
refused by our infatuated rulers. 
It is the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, 
extorted by the Russians from the 
Turks, as the price of the deliverance 
of Constantinople from the Egyptians, 
which is the barrier, and the only bar- 
rier now which prevents us from as- 
suming an impregnable position in 
front of the Bosphorus. We have 








recently concluded a treaty of com 
merce with Austria, and no one can 
doubt that under this treaty of com- 
merce are veiled, or to it have been 
added, secret articles of a political cha- 
racter. In truth, the earnest desire of 
Austria to take the lead in opposing the 
ceaseless usurpations of Russia on the 
shores of the Black Sea, have long 
been known to all the diplomatic circles 
in Europe ; and it was nothing but the 
fatal revolt of the Barricades and the 
accession of England to the revolu- 
tionary cause in 1830, which prevented 
the formation of a powerful league 
between England and Austria eight 
years ago, which would have effectu- 
ally arrested the progress of Russia in 
the east of Europe. Metternich la- 
boured incessantly at that period to 
form a league of the European powers 
to oppose the advance of Russia in 
that direction ; and the Duke of Wel- 
lington was cautiously, but firmly, 
proceeding in the attempt to organize 
such an alliance, when all these salu- 
tary plans were blown into the air by 
the sudden wheel which England then 
made to the side of revolution. De- 
cisive evidence is to be found among 
the State Papers, quoted in the Port- 
folio, of the efforts of Prince Metter- 
nich in this respect, and of the fact 
that it was the resistance of France 
alone, at that period, which prevented 
the formation of a league for its ac- 
complishment. In a secret despatch 
from Count Pozzo di Borgo ‘to the 
Russian Government, dated Paris, Dec. 
14, 1828, it is stated, «“* The malevolent 
intentions and the hostile preparations 
of the Court of Vienna against Russia 
are facts known to all Europe. . The 
Imperial Cabinet has penetrated them 
in their commencement and followed 
them in their progress, and theservants 
of the Emperor have signalized their 
existence and combated their effects. 

It was after having inundated the 
public with distorted or exaggerated 
statements of supposed reverses of 
the Russian army, and of the success 
and superiority of the Turks,’ that 
Prince Metternich proposed to the Ca- 
binet of London to act in concert with 
him in order to form a league, into 
which France and Prussia would be 
drawn, with the view of interfering be- 
tween Russia and Turkey ; and to im- 
pose peace upon his Majesty the Em- 
peror. 

*¢ You are aware, M. le Comte, that 
according to the plan of the Chancel- 
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lor of the Court and the State, the 
Duke of Wellington was to undertake 
the task as regards France, and to 
guide her to his ends, while the former 
was to be answerable for Prussia.” 

And, after enumerating the various 
steps taken by Metternich to achieve 
this object, Pozzo di Borgo concludes— 

* Such is, M. le Comte, a faithful re- 
citalof all that Ihave gathered upon this 
new attempt of Prince Metternich, and 
upon the modeand the expressions. My 
opinion is, that, seeing the intimacy 
which exists between the Cabinets of 
England and Vienna, Prince Ester- 
hazy has concealed nothing from the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Aber- 
deen, but that both have felt the in- 
convenience and impossibility of car- 
rying such a plan into practice when 
France has declared that she will not 
concur in it.”’ 

Austria, however, was not discou- 
raged; and it was entirely in conse- 
quence of the formidable military pre- 
parations of that power, joined to the 
energetic remonstrances of England 
under the Duke of Wellington’s Admi- 
nistration, that the conquest of Con- 
stantinople by the Russians was pre- 
vented after they had crossed the Bal- 
kan. It appears by a note presented 
by Count Krasinsky, the French En- 
voy, to Metternich, dated 6th June, 
1829, that the military preparations of 
Austria at that period were of- the 
most formidable description. He 
stated :— 

_ The Landwehr is revived, the 
number of individuals exempted from 
this service restricted, and that it is 
assembled during two months in au- 
tumn. In the course of last year each 
regiment of cavalry has received from 
250 to 400 additional horses ; this year 
orders have been given to purchase 
horses for artillery and waggons. 
Even in the capital, workmen of every 
kind are rigorously enlisted, in order to 
complete equipments and saddlery for 
the military magazines. In the arse- 
nals, and in the manufactories for arms, 
reigns an extraordinary activity. Ar- 
tillery and ammunition are continual- 
ly being sent by the Danube into Hun- 
gary ; they are always embarked by 
night. Since last year, when these suc- 
cessive transmissions commenced, the 
fortresses of Hungary must be amply 
provided with necessaries. It wouldap- 








pear, then, that these objects have ano- 
ther destination. The greater part of 
the general officers have been assembled 
at Vienna for several weeks back, and 
have had conferences. The same thing 
took place in 1809, before the opening 
of the campaign. This. shows the 
intention of taking some very import- 
ant military measures.” 

Every one knows what was the result 
of these demonstrations. Russia wasar- 
rested in her career of conquest ; and, 
notwithstanding the passage of the Bal- 
kan, real independence was preserved 
to Turkey by the peace of Aiea. 
What, then, placed the power of the 
Porte finally under the dominion of 
their northern enemy? Nothing but 
the infatuation of the Whig Govern- 
ment in 1834 led to the point-blank 
refusal of any assistance to the Grand 
Seigneur, and to the consequent pro- 
stration of Turkey into the arms of 
her immortal enemy. 

And what was the boasted enter. 
prise in which we were engaged at the 
time when Turkey was thus reduced 
to extremities, which prevented us 
from sending a single frigate to extri- 
cate Constantinople from the grasp of 
the Russians? It was the blockading 
the Scheldt when Antwerp was be- 
sieged by Marshal Gerard. And ob- 
serve what was said of Antwerp, as a 
point of hostility against Great Bri- 
tain, by the person in the world who 
knew best how it should be attacked. 
** Napoleon,” says Las Cases, “ at- 
tached the utmost importance to the 
possession of Antwerp. He had form- 
ed for it the most gigantic projects ; 
he was accustomed to say that Ant- 
werp alone was worth a province, a- 
little kingdom He was attached to it 
as one of the most important of his 
creations. He had done much for 
Antwerp, but nothing to what he in- 
tended to have done. By sea he 
wished to have made it a point of mor- 
tal attack against England ; by land to 
have made it a point d appui in case of 
disaster ; a refuge for an army, where 
it might withstand a year of open 
trenches. Such was his attachment 
to it that he repeatedly declared, at St 
Helena, that Antwerp was one of the 
chief causes of his being there ; for 
that if he could have prevailed upon 
himself to part with it he might have 
obtained peace at Chatillon.”* Thus 





* Las Cases, VII. 44. 
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England, under the Whig Adminis- 
tration, was unable to save Constanti- 
nople, the key of India, from the grasp 
of Russia, because shg was completely 
engrossed in restoring Antwerp, the 
great outwork of Napoleon against the 
independence of England, to France. 

All these consequences, which are 
now developing themselves with such 
rapidity, and are staring us in the facé 
in every quarter. of the globe, were 
at that very period distinctly fore- 
told in this Journal; and we may 
point with no small satisfaction to 
the article on Foreign Affairs, in Oc- 
tober, 1834, for a complete prediction 
of the consequences of the conduct 
of England, and of the Russian 
seizure of Constantinople. The al- 
liance with France was the great 
specific relied upon at that period, as 
a sure preservative against all dangers 
from any quarter whatsoever. Are 
we now so perfectly sure that we can 
rely upon that power? Have the re- 
volutionary transports of France and 
England cemented an alliance which 
is destined to be of eternal duration ? 
Are we quite sure that France would 
join us in the event of a war with 
Russia? Is there no foundation for 
the whisperings of a secret treaty re- 
cently concluded between the courts 
of the Tuileries and St Petersburgh ? 
Is Admiral Stopford supported by the 
French as well as the Turkish fleets 
at the mouth of the Dardanelles? 
Whatever may be the issue of these 
combinations, we point to the follow- 
ing passage in the article above al- 
luded to in this Journal, in October, 
1834, for decisive evidence that We 
at least did not share in the general 
infatuation, but distinctly foresaw the 
occurrence of the period now in the 
course of accomplishment, when this 
country would be compelled to endea- 
vour to regain, in the face of the most 
serious disadvantages, the place which 
she had lost in the scale of nations. 

** For a few years, indeed, when the 
throne of Louis Philippe is as yet unsteady, 
and it is material for him to have the 
broad shield of England thrown over his 
head, he may court our alliance and flatter 
our Ministers ; but with the cessation of 
such dangers, with the advent of times, 
when he can give a free vent to the real 
inclinations and wishes of his people, can 
there be a doubt that he will fall in with 
the inextinguishable French hatred and 
jealousy of this country ? But France and 
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England, we are told, are now united in 
the bonds of interest as well as affection ; 
theirs and theirs only is the cause of re- 
presentative governments; of regulated 
freedom against Asiatic despotism; and 
in the common dangers of both from the 
tyrants of the earth, is laid a permanent 
foundation for their future alliance. Are 
we so very sure, then, that France is to 
remain true to the colours which she ori- 
ginally hoisted? Is Louis Philippe so 
very desirous to stand by the principles of 
the barricades? Has his conduct to his 
republican allies, who seated him on the 
throne, been so very tender and merciful ? 
Are the dungeons of St Michael filled ex- 
clusively with the supporters of legiti- 
macy? Was it with these that he main- 
tained the dreadful fight in Paris, in June, 
1832, and in Lyons, in November, 1831, 
and April, 1834? Are there no appear- 
ances of the monarch of the barricades 
disavowing his origin, and seeking to go- 
vern by centralised influence and military 
force, and quietly taking his seat, amidst 
the ignorant and senseless applause of our 
journals, among the despotic monarchs of 
Europe? Is not this the natural and in- 
evitable result of a revolution which has 
destroyed all the property and religious 
feeling of the influential classes, and left 
@ state composed only of military despots, 
civil employés, peasant proprietors, and 
calculating shopkeepers? Is there no 
danger that this, our only powerful ally, 
will speedily leave us, and join the north- 
ern potentates in a crusade to destroy our 
maritime power? And if so, are we to 
look for assistance among the plunderers 
of Brussels, the murderers of Madrid, or 
the church robbers of Portugal? Or are 
we to be ‘ left alone with our glory ?’” 


In truth, however, the prodigious 
stride made by Russia, when by the 
treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, she im- 
posed upon Turkey the condition of 
allowing no ships of war to pass. the 
Dardanelles coax those bearing the 
Russian and Turkish flag, could never 
have been submitted to by the rest of 
Europe, if the balancing power, and 
the policy of nations, had not been 
entirely subverted by the ruinous 
effects of the accession of England to 
the movements of the revolution 
party in Europe, under the influence 
of the Reform Administration. The 
long established jealousy of Russia, 
which, ever since 1815, had formed 
the leading principle of the cabinet of 
Vienna, gave way to the more press- 
ing alarms of revolutionary attack 
from France and England. This fact 
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is universally known ; and if it were 
less notorious than it is, it would be 
completely established by the publi- 
cation of various State Papers in the 
Portfolio, the authenticity of which 
has never yet been called in question. 
Among the rest, in a memoir of the 
state and projects of the Germanic 
Confederation, drawn up in 1834, 
under the direction of a Minister at St 
Petersburg, it is stated, “ the prin- 
ciples upon which every state reposes 
—the relations of friendship and poli- 
tical alliance—have experienced in our 
day a remarkable change. France 
and England, naturally at enmity, 
are now in alliance with each other. 
England quits her most ancient and 
most faithful ally, Holland. Austria 
abandons Switzerland, and Prussia 
becomes the ally of Russia. Won- 
derful political phenomena! Since, 
on this account, the States no longer 
follow the. policy which their geo- 
graphical position and natural inte- 
rests point out, but are influenced in 
their alliances by principles of theory, 
the political balance upon which the 
European system has for so long re- 
posed has become sensibly weakened, 
aud in its place there has arisen a sys- 
tem of political counterpoise in that 
which concerns the principles of state. 
By these means the predominance of 
one great power has been considerably 
facilitaied.”—“ To this may be add- 
ed, that whilst Prussia has gained 
Russia as her new ally, and France has 
gained England, Austria has lost her 
natural ally in England, and, in order 
not to stand entirely alone, has been 
herself compelled to join the Russo- 
Prussian alliance. By this, however, 
the outward political position of Aus- 
tria has become one of extreme dis- 
comfort, and this of itself might call 
forth the first difference between Aus- 
tria and Prussia. For in the same 
manner that England will feel the un- 
natural policy of Lord Grey in ail its 
disadvantageous consequences, 80 deep- 
ly as to tear to pieces the coil of Tal- 
leyrand, and will again separate her- 
self from France ; so Austria will as- 
suredly abandon the Russo- Prussian 
alliance, and reunite herself to Eng- 
land. Notwithstanding this, the greater 
profit will still accrue to Russia, since 
Austria will be more easily coerced 


by Russia than Prussia by England.” . 


In truth, as Chateaubriand has well 
observed, when France and England, 





like two enormous battering-rams, 
began shaking every state in their vi- 
cinity with revolutionary doctrines and 
mercenary attacks, the dangers of 
French propagandism were reviv- 
ed, with this additional circumstance 
of terror and aggravation, that Eng- 
land, which formerly stood foremost 
in the confederacy for the defence 
of European liberty, now was the 
leader in the attempt to partition and 
convulse aj} the lesser states in her 
vicinity. She first, under the influence 
of the liberal mania with which Mr 
Canning was so powerfully affected, 
insidiously encouraged, and then open- 
ly protected, the revolt of the South 
American colonies against the mother 
state—* calling,” as he said, “ a new 
world into existence to redress the ba- 
lance of the old.” She next took the 
Greek provinces under her special 
protection, and, in conjunction with 
Russia at the battle of Navarino, de- 
stroyed that very Turkish navy which 
we are now using our utmost efforts 
to restore and improve, and that, too, 
without any declaration of war or 
cause of hostility against the Turkish 
Government. But, strongly as the 
hostile acts militated against existing 
treaties and the faith of nations, they 
had at least the apology of being dic- 
tated by a generous spirit, and direct- 
ed, to appearance at least, to the eman- 
cipation of suffering families of the 
human race. But for those which fol- 
lowed and which were directed under 
the influence of the Whig Adminis- 
tration, no such apology is to be found. 
We first aided in the partition of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, which 
we were bound by the treaty of Vienna, 
in 1815, to support, by immediately re- 
cognising the insurgent authority of 
Belgium, the people of which had not 
even a pretext for their rebellion, 
and then prevented the King of the 
Netherlandsfrom regaining his domin- 
ion over his faithless subjects, by inter- 
fering, along with France, to stop the 
advance of the Dutch troops, after they 
had defeated the “ brave Belgians” 
in two pitched battles, and he was 
already at the gates of Brussels to put 
down the revolt and recover his just 
rights in the next ten days. We then 
joined our troops to the arms of Louis 
Philippe to besiege the citadel of Ant- 
werp, the key of the Scheldt ; and re- 
stored that great stronghold, erected by 
Napoleon for our subjugation, to the 
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rule of France; and the sway of the tri- 
colour flag. We next showed our ad- 
herence to the principles of non-inter- 
ference, on which the Liberal party 
professed they took office, by support- 
ing, to the utmost of our power, the 
cause of revolution in Portugal ; nou- 
rishing, for two years, a devouring 
civil war in the provinces of that king- 
dom ; and, at length, by the open in- 
terference of Admiral Napier, with a 
fleet manned with English sailors, beat 
down the power of our ally, and ulti- 
mately established a revolutionary 
queen on the throne, without any other 
support but the revolutionary mania in 
some towns, and foreign bayonets. 
We were guilty, along with France; 
of the offence of rousing the unhappy 
Poles to an uncalled for and ruinous 
resistance to Russia, and thereby at 
once quadrupled the sufferings of the 
vanquished people, and led to the in- 
corporation of Poland with the king- 
dom of Russia, and cut off the last 
remnant of Sarmatian independence. 
Lastly, we openly supported the cause 
of revolution in Spain, against the 
will of four-fifths of the inhabitants of 
the country, bathed the kingdom for 
five years in blood, and all the unut- 
terable atrocities of a civil war; and, 
finally, landed ten thousand English- 
men, armed with Tower guns, on the 
coast of Spain, and concluded this 
scene of interference and aggression 
by exhibiting to astonished Europe the 
spectacle of English soldiers routed 
under the walls of St Sebastian, and 
in the gorges of the Pyrenees, by bat- 
talions of freeborn Biscayans, strong 
only from ' 


‘* The might that slumbers in a peasant’s 
arm.” 


During the progress of these hate- 
ful and perfidious aggressions, we, in 
this Miscellany, strove repeatedly to 
rouse the public mind to a sense of their 
consequences, and to impress upon the 
people of this country the inevitable 
results which must ensue to them- 
selves, or their descendants, from the 
adoption of a policy, alike unprin- 
cipled in itself, adverse to the best 
interests of the state, and ruinous to 
the national character in the estima- 
tion of foreign nations. We repeat- 
edly pointed out the extraordinary 
impressions that would be produced 
by the spectacle of England, which 
had hitherto been more steady in her 
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principles, and more faithful to her 
engagements than any other nation, 
suddenly taking up the cause of Re- 
volution, and giving the example of 
a total disregard of former engage- 
ments, and a total neglect even of 
her own ultimate interest. Every 
one now sees that Russia never could 
have extorted the treaty of Unkiar- 
Shelessi from Turkey, and haughtily 
dictated the exclusion of the British 
flag from the waters of the Euxine, 
had it not been that England at the 
time, after the battle of Konieh, was 
engaged in bombarding Antwerp to 
restore it to the French, and Austria. 
had been driven into the Russian al- 
liance in terror of the propagandism 
of this country. In those disastrous 
days of barricade transport and Reform 
enthusiasm, the . Russian influence 
was by our acts and deeds brought 
down to the Rhine. No state could 
tell where the Revolutionary wedge 
was next to be inserted, or a devour- 
ing civil war excited, in order to find 
a vent for French Liberalism, or em- 
ployment for the turbulent enthusiasm 
of Great Britain. It is to this feeling 
that we owe the Prussian-Germanic 
league, which has struck so deadly a 
wound into the commercial interests 
of Great Britain, and the closing of 
the Dardanelles against the British 
flag, and delivery of the key of Asia 
to Muscovite ambition. While we 
were blindly following the phantom 
of Revolutionary movements in the 
west of Europe, Russia was steadily 
pursuing her real interest in the east, 
and while we were surrendering Ant- 
werp to Louis Philippe, and were 
dreaming of an endless liberal alliance 
of Constitutional monarchies, Nicho- 
las was stretching his hand towards 
Constantinople, Alexandria, and Ispa- 
han. 

Contemporaneous with our inces- 
sant attacks upon the peace and tran- 
quillity of other states was our reduc- 
tion in the military and naval establish- 
ment of the country. From the naval 
and military returns of 1810, it ap- 
pears that Great Britain. had then 
202 ships of the line, in ordinary and 
commission, besides 42 building, and 
1000 vessels of war at sea, while our 
land forces amounted to 300,000 regu- 
lars and militia, besides an equal num- 
ber of local militia in the British isles. 
When the Canadian revolt broke out 
we had just twenty ships of the line in 
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commission, and 89,000 men, scattered 
over the world, to defend our posses- 
sions. By great exertions, and by the 
terror of the immediate loss of our 
transatlantic empire, we have added 
7000 men to our army, and three ships 
of the line to our navy; and by the 
last returns in October, 1838, we had 
twenty-four ships of the line, including 
three guard-ships in commission, and 
about ninety-six thousand regulars in 
arms, of whom, about twenty thousand 
are in India, and twelve thousand on 
the shores of the St Lawrence. 

On the other hand, what have the 
Russians been doing? There are at 
Cronstadt, constantly equipped, man- 
ned, and exercised at sea, 27 ships of 
the line and 17 frigates; and at Se- 
bastopol, in the Black sea, 15 ships of 
the line, and 22 frigates, mostly of 
44 guns each. And these great 
fleets are not distracted by the neces- 
sity of protecting distant colonial pos- 
sessions, but are all massed together 
at two points, with their troops con- 
stantly on board, and daily exercised, 
in the Baltic, at least, under the per- 
sonal inspection of the Emperor him- 
self, and capable of sailing in a body 
at a week’s notice, upon any warlike 
expedition whatever. 

Lord Minto says that the navy was 
never in a more respectable condition, 
and that we could in a short time, if 
occasion required it, fit out 20 ships of 
the line for defence of the British 
shores. According to the best ac- 
counts we have been able to receive, 
there are 75 ships of the line that could 
be fitted out, after a long time, for sea, 
besides 13 building—the poor remains 
of 244 ships-of the line which crowded 
our harbours thirty years ago. But 
granting that there are 75 ships of the 
line in the British harbours which 
could be fitted out in process of ‘time, 
are there stores in the arsenal for their 
equipment, or could MEN BE GOT TO 
MAN THEM? ‘There is the vital point. 
The Queen’s stores notoriously never 
were at so low an ebb as at this mo- 
ment; the Reform Administration 
having, in order to make a show of 
economy, and an apparent reduction 
in their navy estimates, sold off the 


stores, or ceased to repair them when . 


reduced, by the waste of time, to an 
unprecedented degree. But suppos- 
ing the stores got, where are the men? 


Will the Reform Parliament lay on 
the house-tax—a tax on spirits—and a 
five per cent property-tax in order to 
augment the pay of the navy, and in- 
duce merchant seamen to enter into 
it? Will the ten-pounders re-enaet 
the tax on beer and spirits to'save their 
country? There is the vital point of 
the case. We cannot get crews for 
the fleet without money, and we can- 
not get money, even for the most vital 

urposes, from the class to whom we 

ave chosen to surrender political 
power. 

Suppose the men got, and, by the 
greatest efforts, twenty ships of the 
line fitted out for sea, what sort of a 
jumble of crews will be assembled ? 
Indomitable courage, indeed, will 
never be awanting to the Anglo- 
Saxon race; nautical skill cannot be 
unknown to those who have navigated 
from Indus to the Pole; patriotic ar- 
dour will burst forth the moment that 
an enemy’s fleet is seen approaching 
the British shores. But indomitable 
valour will not give discipline to a 
man-of-war’s crew. Nautical skill will 
not in battle supply the want of disci- 
pline and the habit of acting together. 
Patriotism will not, in the decisive 
hour, supply the want of preparation 
and organization. 

But Russia will not make this attack 
alone. Should Nicholas descend from 
his icy throne to dare the British 


islands, he will not come without ade-.. 


quate support on both his flanks. He 
may come supported by Denmark 

Prussia, Sweden and Holland. Al 
these powers are bound to him by in- 
terest, necessity, or the recent aggres- 
sions of England. Denmark has the 
double conflagration of 1800 and 1809 
to revenge. Sweden may not be back- 
ward to purchase the support of the 
Czar by uniting to his arms. Prussia 
is united to Nicholas by ties both of 
national interest and private con- 
nexion. Holland thinksof the partition 
of the Netherlands, the cruel oppres- 
sion of England, the bombardment of 
Antwerp. Who can say that in 


France, at such a crisis, ancient recol- 
lections would not prevail over mo- 
dern partialities, and the memory of 
Trafalgar and Waterloo not rise up 
in irresistible force to induce her to 
throw her navy into the scale against 
us . 
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Wuar is becorms of satire—the 


good old legitir-xie satire, for which 


our language is ‘0 fit? Is the task of 
lashing the follics and vices of the 
world delivered solely into the hand 
of the caricaturist and the divine? Or 
are all other vices allowed to take 
their course, as of little importance in 
their effects upon society, in compari- 
son with our great political sins, which 
defy the slowness of the structure of 
verse, and are within the province pe- 
culiar of the daily press? We cer- 
tainly cannot take another position, 
that we live in a most virtuous age; 
we know there is a canting spirit going 
about with this daring assumption ; 
and sometimes bold, and sometimes 
soft and insinuating, are the tones by 
which an acquiescence in our general 
virtue is demanded. But it is sheer 
wickedness and hypocrisy. Pretence 
and pretension, nearly allied, indeed, 
are the great sins of the day, infecting 
all grades, all professions, and are the 
great masters in all the arts and 
sciences. We are, all of a sudden, be- 
come the wisest people the world ever 
knew ; so knowing, that all who have 
gone before us are fools ; and so good, 
that we can afford, seemingly, to cast 
off —_ principle in turn to play 
with, and it will fly back to us, as if the 
very centripetal force, or the attrac- 
tion of virtue was in our own selves, 
self-engendered, self-nourished, and 
self-promoting. The ages past are 
nothing to us ; and we should equally 
treat with contempt the ages to come, 
did we not look upon them as to be il- 
luminated by ourselves, and but a con- 
tinuation to perfection of our own ex- 
cellence. And yet satire, the good 
old satire, is nearly dumb. And very 


_ properly dumb, say the sly knaves, 


that would have their own way with- 
out disturbance. Satan takes the 
shape of Demure Propriety, and walks 
about with pitch-plasters for every 
one’s mouth that would utter words 
that wither and burn. There is 
strength in real goodness ; there is in- 
dignation, the very birthright of vigor- 
ous nature, salutary to the soul, and 
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throwing off from it the pestilences that 
brood in the atmosphere of the evil 
world. The wicked know this well, and 
will suppress the honest feeling with 
every art. They threaten one with brute 
force, and endeavour to cajole another 
with lessons of pretended meekness ; 
and are open mouthed against the 
whole clergy, with texts of Holy Writ, 
suggested by their master, if one in 
the duty of his sacred calling cry 
aloud and spare not. The low villains, 
that would set all things wrong that 
they may gain by the plunder, with- 
out religion or morality, have long 
known that the superior education, 
knowledge, and morals of the clergy 
must make them powerful adversaries; 
toget them out of the field, therefore, is 
a great object. What would not the 
malignant press say should a priest 
publish a powerful satire—yet who so 
qualified ! The clergy dare not open 
their mouths on politics ; they must be 
excluded from every thing but their 
calling, as if their calling was not in 
every thing. For what human action 
is there that should not be conducted 
on religiou. principles? And who 
ought so well to search into, andknow 
the hearts of men—and to mix where- 
ever duty, civil or political, calls 
them? They are not to be disfran- 
chised. It is neither just to them nor 
good for society. Then the wicked 
think, and truly, that if the clergy are 
put aside from expressing strong opi- 
nions, so all those under their influence, 
too, are got rid of—all who would be 
thought, as well as all that are, reli- 
gious—and where, then, are the adver- 
saries to attack vice in the strongholds 
and in high places? It is insisted upon 
that it is unchristian to use harsh 
names, and downright weakness and 
compliance is demanded, under the 
names of gentleness, forbearance, 
meekness, and charity. We are to 
forget that our Lord, who to us is an 
example in all things, called men hy- 
pocrites, and whited sepulchres full of 
dead men’s bones and all uncleanness. 
It would follow that St Paul was un- 
christian when he uttered the words 
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to the smiter, “ thou whited wall ;” or 
when he quoted the Greek poet, and 
called the Cretans “liars, evil beasts, 
slow bellies.” But the scoundrel part 
of mankind have greatly succeeded in 
this respect, and have driven off the 
field, by their outery, many a one cap- 
able of wielding the very battle-axe of 
legitimate satire ; and hence it is that 
every iniquity under the sun has the 
more play. Prose satires, indeed, we 
have, of a new kind, in our Reviews, 
but they are too general, and want 
that solemn burst of indignation of the 
old verse, and the bold positions and 
representations of poetry. They are 
rather appeals to reason than feeling, 
and are therefore subjected to a longer 
process of thought. They may abash 
fools—and almost knaves—for a time, 
but they rise up againand reply. Vil- 
lany should lie prostrate, scathed, an 
awful warning, with the mark of the 
single stroke upon its forehead. It is 
an evil sign when the solemn and in- 
dignant satirist gives place to the ca- 
ricaturist. There is something un- 
manly in the viewing lightly what 
seriously affects our interests. It is 
an evil sign to laugh at a lack of prin- 
ciple, to be amused with selfishness, to 


smile at errors which bring empires 
into peril. It has been said that we 
are a nation of caricaturists. It is no 
compliment. It were better that we 
had the bolder virtue than the simper- 


ing accomplishment. But even in 
this we are nowadays the tamest of 
the tame. We have H.B. the master 
of the sports; and, while it might make 
angels weep to see the antics men are 
playing, the grilled world is invited to 
be merry over the most timid drolleries. 
There is not the touch of strength in his 
hand. How different, how very differ- 
ent, were the productions of Gillray ! 
His was a masterly hand, and dignified 
caricature—his was a power to be re- 
spected and feared. We should have 
thought Cruickshank had possessed the 
caricaturist’s mind and genius. Does 
he think it beneath him? If so, he 
greatly mistakes, while he dedicates 
his pencil too exclusively to the vul- 
garities of low London life. But why 
are we to look to the pleasantries of 
caricature, when there is such a de- 
mand for the utmost severity of sa- 
tire? Good, strong, nervous, and in-. 
dignant versification is the only satis- 
factory, the only complete satire, and 


of that we have none. Prose has its 
more limited scope, and however for. 
cible against an individual, or an in- 
dividual case,.admits not of general 


views, nor free play of illustration, 


and the complete summing up by art- 
ful arrangement. There is so much 
of the real spirit of satire occasionally 
in Burke, that we could almost believe 
that he wrote great parts of his letter 
to the Duke of Bedford, with his por. 
trait of the Leviathan of Royal favour, 
and parts of his French Revolution, 
particularly the display of the inso- 
lence of the personified Regicide, in 
verse, and originally intended for ver- 
sified satire. We are not disposed to 
grant this spirit to Junius.’ His let- 
ters want imagery—bold, assuming, 
they tell wonderfully ; but are rather 
invective than satire. It is the adjunct 
of poetry that is wanting. It makes 
the dullest reader feel the spark. “ Si 
natura negat facit indignatio versus ;” 
who reads it, thinks he could similar- 
ly pour out Ais indignation—he adopts 
it; it is his own, and he repeats it; and 
oh! what a noble feeling is indigna- 
tion! it is the lordly feeling of man- 
hood against all that is mean, low, 
contemptible. It is that which a very 
vile person never felt, and which a 
foolish one could never express. We 
are not afraid of being thought para- 
doxical in asserting that it is an amia- 
ble feeling. That the gentlest, the 
mildest natures, the wisest, the best, 
have it—dormant, indeed, until a wor- 
thy oceasion calls it forth, and then 
out it bursts like inspired virtue. We 
would assert, that there never was a 
true poet without it. All poets are 
in mind and genius essentially satir- 
ists—they only want the occasion. 
Even the amiable Cowper could not 
resist the impulse, and in his gentlest 
subjects, where a minor poet would 
be all elegance and softness, he throws 
about his satiric lash with a vehement 
power. We confess, that when we 
read satire ourselves, we feél the bet- 
ter man—it flogs at once out of the 
mind all petty things, and bids energy 
and resolution do their best within 
us. Yet does it make us humble, 
seeing that we are of a nature that 
needs so much correction, and so 
much aid to rescue us from things 
which in our better moments we ab- 
hor. And it makes us better towards 
men. It is the safety-valve—it is the 
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storm that clears the atmosphere of 
our minds, with one grand thunder- 
burst dispersing the ill-humours, and 
leaving the mind’s sight clearer, and 
the heart purer and more tranquil. 
The rage of indignation has been ex- 
pended, pity has followed, and then 
forbearance, and then love. Never 
let us have fellowship, much less 
friendship, with men who walk in the 
world’s ways without ever feeling one 
touch of indignation, for their tame 
souls can never rise to any ecstasy of 
affection; and their benevolence is 
half affected, a simpering quiescence, 
to cover the little bilious bitternesses 
of disposition that lurk and make 
them uncomfortable within, and press 
upon and narrow the heart so that it 
cannot expand to any manliness of act 
or feeling. Better to hear the war- 
whoop of a generous enemy than en- 
counter the smiles of an universal 
quietist. To smother indiguation is 
to stifle virtue, and if we quell it en- 
tirely in young minds, we smother 
virtue in the very cradle as she is a- 
waking from her sweet sleep into 
healthy and active existence. How 
beautiful is it in youthful hearts, where 
as yet there is uncorrupted honesty ; 
and through feeling they acquire 
knowledge, and the wise nurse’s wish 
is accomplished for her child—* Sa- 
pere et fari que sentiat.” And then, 
where there is the bold, the open, the 





** To seem, not be, our ever-anxious aim, 
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fearless expression, there is ever the 
gentler love, the affection better worth 
the cherishing. We have at this mo- 
ment the tenderer feelings, and have 
the more enjoyed a volume of much 
sweet poetry, because we have been 
led to it through good wholesome sa- 
tire, and would recommend to all who 
would be thus rendered amiable, a vo- 
lume of good poetry; the better part 
of which, we think, is satire, ‘ by 
John Kenyon, formerly of St Peter’s 
College, Cambridge.” The first piece 
is “‘ Moonlight” —and beautiful moon- 
light it is as ever illuminated lands of 
dream and vision. But pass it by a- 
while ; let the moon rise, and you will 
see the divine orb in her glory above 
the world, when you have seen a lit- 
tle what the world is, over which she 
would benevolently spread her veil, 
half of silver light, and half of dark- 
ness. Read first, ‘‘ Pretence, a Sa- 
tire,” and then, when honest Vir- 
tue has had full sway, and has dis- 
charged the peccant humours of your 
disposition, be you amiable as you 
may—you will be enabled to rise in 
dream and vision of poetry, and meet 
half-way angels of the moon, and visit 
either world together in love and pu- 
rity. The process of the preparatory 
fib is not unpleasant—so enter we on 
«Prince Ercles’ Vein.’’ Our author 
makes a nice and happy distinction 
between Pretence and Pretension. 


Such is our vice, beneath a double name ; 
In turn by Folly nursed, and crafty Sense, 


And now Pretension called, 


and now Pretence. 


This seeks a vain display ; this seeks to hide ; 

And one from Interest springs, and one from Pride ; 

Sometimes apart; more oft, in holy tether, 

Like sovereigns leagued, they rule and rob together. 
* But oh! what type may paint each varying form, 

Shadow or light, the zephyr or the storm ? 

Prompt as aérial clouds that drift and wreathe ; 

Changeful of hue, as seas that roll beneath ; 

They take all colours, turn at every call ; 


‘ Shift through a thousand shapes, and cheat in all.” 





Yes, one lesson does hold to the 
end, the great lesson, too early taught, 
to seem, and not to be. These lines 


bring to mind a scene, or rather two. 


scenes in the farce of Humbug, which 

we ourselves saw this year, eighteen 

hundred and thirty-eight, of our ad- 

vancement to perfection.—Had it not 

been for the ridiculous mixed up with 

them, the lamentable folly would have 
VOL, XLIV, NO, CCLXXYVIII. 


left but a sense of melancholy. On 
Whit- Monday the large and populous 
city of ——, was from one end to the 
other a pattern or picture of goodness. 
There was not a street in which there 
was not a school procession, with their 
banners and colours. The Sabbath- 
School of this district, the Sunday- 
School of that—the School of the 
Meeting, the Tabernacle, the Church. 
3D 
















The children, all schooled to look like 
cherubs, the masters, ushers, assist- 
ants, patrons, and patronesses, all like 
saints—men at the head trying with 
all their might to walk decently slow, 
whom business had habituated only 
to the trot—the black, clerical-affect- 
ed dress and demeanour of men who 
had never taken orders but in their 
trades—the constrained and demure 
looks—the assumption of benevo- 
lent and love-smiles—the general 
acting; the more apt of the young, 
little well-taught hypocrites, aping the 
sanctimonious airs of the elders. ‘¢ See 
how good we are,’’ was legible in 
every forehead. It was one holiday 
of gentleness and sweetness. ‘ Daub 
yourself with honey,” saysthe proverb, 
‘and you will never want flies.” The 
maxim was known—acted upon, and 
the flies caught—and many a one that 
day, to use another homely proverb, 
that “stole the goose, gave away the 
giblets in alms.” So crowded were 
the streets you could not move a fin- 
ger without touching a saint. It was 
@ general proclamation of virtue, 
§* See how good we are.” “There was 
not a rogue or knave to be seen, ex- 
cepting by shrewd observers. There 
was universal Pretension, was there 
Pretence? All walked in sunshine, 
and were pure.— What said the night? 
It did its best to cast a charitable veil 
over this world of wickedness, but 
“ Murder will out.” We walked the 
same streets, as well as the general 
turbulence would allow, the very next 
morning. The police were busy in 
every direction taking’ up the delin- 
quents of the past night and the pre- 
sent day. 
magistrate and to the prison in every 
street. How legible, then, was the 
proclamation, « Se how bad we are,” 
—“ and pray, Mr Simperer, which 
was the worst day, Whit-Monday or 
Whit-Tuesday ?” That day many 
were taught lessons of hypocrisy— 
and that to make a display is quite as 


Away they went to ‘the 





good as to possess a virtue. But what 
should we say, if we did but see the 
machinery that set all this goodness 
going? The rehearsal of look, and 
walk, and speech—the littlenesses, 
the contrivances, the practising the 
putting-on that which was to be looked 
at, and the general putting-off of all 
simplicity of heart and manners— 
did we see all this, we might well 
long for a lash and liberty to use it, to 
flog the getters-up of it into their 
holes again: Oh, that we could at 
least rescue the young from all this 
Pretence and Pretension.” 


‘** Their after sole concern 
To live a lie, and all our lore unlearn.” 


Eyen charity gets nothing now-a- 
days without her setting up in aVanity 
Fair, and being made to put on the 
look of wo and penury, meeknegs and 
suffering ; and simpering, or sympa- 
thetic flower-girls, unblushingly dress 
up her nakedness with tawdry trinkets, 
ticketed by chéats, to be stript off 
again by dupes. O let not daughter 
of mine so drop her modesty at the 
door of a Bazaar, as, under pretence of 
any charity whatever, to personate the 
shop-girl, to cheat the legitimate 
traders in trifles, and to win the purses 
of fops ; they pay not for the articles, 
but for the stare, and familiarity. 
‘ But the purpose,’ quoth the Lady Pa- 
troness! ‘* Would youdo evil thatgood 
may come, my Lady Display, then 
sell your modesty, and yourselves out- 
right—as too often, by your trick’d 
up sales, and flimsy home-manufac- 
tures, you drive to starving despera- 
tion the virtuous destitute, whom the 
regular traders in fancy-works were 
wont to employ; and now by your 
charity their virtuous maintenance is 
gone.” Oh, Pretence and Pretension— 
ye are everywhere.— But to our sa- 
tirist; and here we find a passage, con- 
firming and strengthening our poor 
prose: 


“* Vexed by hypogrisies, or chafed by pride, é 
‘ What walls shall guard us, or what shades shall hide ? 
Where’er we turn, for ever—ever nigh, 
Publicity pursues us as we fly ; 
At every hour, in each remotest place, 
Prescribes the phrase, or modifies the face ; 
Of pettiest biinlet, pettiest deed notes down, 
And makes the country fastuous as the town. 
So now, when rural squires would meet to dine, 


The county press must vaunt the vast design ; 
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B’en as when Muckworm his town-feast would blaze, 
Himself the paragraph both writes and pays. 

*§ And not alone, where roaring feast goes round, 
Is heard the pride-proclaiming trumpet’s sound ; 
On Charity, scarce charity if told, 
It waite as "mid the Pharisees of old ; 


And if gorged wealth, with 


patronising air, 


Buy some small pasteboard at a Serious Fair ; 

Or keep his oldest friend, broke down and grey, 
Just one degree above mere parish pay, 

The ready neweman, on our modest plaa, 

Makes known to Heaven, The Charitable man.’ 
So left hands learn each action of the right, 

And not a bushel now coneeals the light.” 


But we must turn back a page or 
two—and see how the bare-faced impu- 
dent vanity of mankind, that should be 
whipped through the streets by every 
satirist that can hold the lash, excites 
our mild and amiable author to seize 


the pen. ‘We take a liberty with the 
last Hine of the quotation, and append 
the epithet “ honest” to verse; we 
think it more after the indignant burst 
of Juvenal’s line-—** facit indignatio 
yersug,”’ 


“* To show—to hide—to seem what we are not,. 
Some willing feigners—some congtrain’d by Jot-— 
(For who would combat naked needs must fail, 
Where others sheathe in visor and in mail, ) 

Lo! here of half the yirtues, which we count, 

The mighty seeret, and the true amount, 

And feign they might from my poor comment free, 
Myself to criticise enough for me, 

So each, snug-nestled in his borrowed skin, 
Would cease to baw! for praise with sturdy din; 
But when, false claims not tim’rous to discuss, 

All clamour forth, ‘ For models look on Us,’ 
Mere silent scorn no longer I may nurse, 

And indignation vents the honest yerse,” 


- ‘Phen forth fare the author and the 
genius of satire in a somewhat splene- 
tic humour ; being somewhat weary, 
they take an omnibus as it passes— 
away to the bank—plunge into the 
murky noon-lit atmosphere of Lom- 
bard Street ; and as poetry is pretty 
sure not to find any credit there, away 
they come, fuming from the “ odours 
of gain,” and find it is bad living upon 
the steam of Plutus’s kitchen. The 
banker’s chariot passes them, within 
an inch of grinding their toes, splashes 
them with mud; they turn a corner, 


out of the tide and flood of hymgn ex- 
istence, look each other in the face, as 
much as to say, ‘that’s too bad,” and 
forth issues golden verse, that none gt 
the busy multitude heed, and for whict 

there is little chance of getting small 
change. The merchant's pride is a 
happy subject ; his parks, his mapnion, 
his pictures, his wines, and his all- 
abominable taste are contrasted with 
the simplicity of Alderman Whitting- 
ton andhis Cat. Such we suppose to 
be the intention of the following coup- 
let — 


‘* Are these, grave Whittington, respected Shade ! 
Are these thine ancient simple sons of trade 


Whittington's shade, of course, has no voice in the matter, and answers not; 
but the author’s friend B. speaks for the Cat, who, in her immortality of pru- 
pr ys and renown, has no objegtion occasionally to dip her whiskers in a bowl 
of cream. 


B.—‘‘ I grant ’tis luxury; yet the race who moil, 
May rightly claim remission from their tojl ; 
And if excess unduly there be found, 


Tis but degree ; and who shallfix the ound.” 
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Very well put, and many the man that has been posed in his philippics, when 
he has been indiscreet enough to ask a question, by as simple a reply. But 
our author is a master of his weapon—the scholar armed. So he conjures up 
satire again to graduate offences. 


A,—¥* And so shall Satire graduate each offence, 
Nor treat Pretension as she treats Pretence ; 


Shall merely smile to mark the smaller spot, 

But justly frowns indignant on the blot. 

She smiles when Balaam quits his old resort, 

And City-friends, to leave his card at Court ; 

And smiles to see the new-bought blazonry 

Far flaming from his chariot flashing by. 

She frowns on knavish show, that yet awhile 
Tricks out some tottering credit, to beguile, 

Then bursts, at once, in ruin, wide and deep, i 
Whence orphans pine and widowed mothers weep. 
She frowns on seals to broken contracts set, 

And the long file that glooms the last Gazette, 
Which honest Gripus reads with clenching fist, 
Then sends his own pure name to swell the list. 
She frowns on hollow scheme, on puffed-up share, 
And that late gulf, fraud-scooped, in Gresham’s Square 
(The ravening Southsea flowed not more profound, 
A gulf, not greedier, cleft Rome’s forum ground), 
Round which in gamester strife, all England stood, 
City and Court—and all for England’s good ! 

Nor closed we saw it, till those jaws between 
Pride, Conscience, Honour, all were tumbled in: 
All! for the chance some lucky hit affords 

To strut a Croesus, and to herd with lords.” 


These are stinging lines—but for 
such a field, where facts are so redun- 
dant, do we not regret that they are 
too general; why not, in individual 
cases, drag forth the man by the throat, 
and bid the villain stand for his pic- 
ture? The satirist, if his own pure 
feet tread not inthe miry by-ways of 
traffic, where the air is so thick that 
Diogenes’s lanthorn would not keep 
its light, and if it did would be of no 
use—make no discovery—let the sa- 
tirist, we say, go ask the first solici- 
tor he meets for a case to vent his 
spleen on. Oh! what an exposition 
of wickedness would there be if a truth- 
telling attorney would have the bold- 
ness and strength to give the world 
his diary. We will imagine an ex- 
tract, yet is it no imagination—a sketch 
from nature—we took it from the port- 
folio of a friend in the law, an eyewit- 
ness. Scene.—The sick-room of old 
_Lovegold.—He is pillowed up in bed, 
very weak, with a look of anxiety and 
apprehension. Enter lawyer M., who 
is beckoned to a chair by the bedside, 
close to which he finds a table, and pen 
ink and paper. The nurse quits the 
room. When thus old Lovegold, in 
broken sentences, and with a ghastly 


stare, affecting at the same time a smile 
or rather grin of unbelief. ‘ They 
tell me, Lawyer M., that I’m in a bad 
way, and had better settle my worldly 
affairs—they mean, make my will, you 
know—don’t believe but that I shall 
get about again, and it’s very awkward 
to be ill just now that I’ve much to 
do, a world of business on my hands 
at this very time. But shan’t die the 
sooner for making my will, so I've 
sent for you.” Well, instructions are 
given— Lawyer M. retires—makes the 
will—is reintroduced to the sick man, 
—witnesses procured—and the will is 
regularly attested. Lovegold and his 
lawyer are left alone. The solicitor 
is desired to recapitulate, and goes 
through, clause by clause, the several 
bequests, and enumerates the large 
amount of property. The sick man 
looks at the lawyer significantly, 
as taking a pride in the amount of 
wealth he had amassed. ‘ You have 
acquired,” said Mr M., “a very large 
property, sir.” The sick man made 
an effort and raised himself up in bed, 
and spoke with increasing energy as 
follows, ‘* Yes, yes—thank God—lI've 
done pretty well, pretty well—hey ! 
yes; and how do you think I’ve made 
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it all? I tell ye what it is—I studied 
men—I looked in their countenances 
as I walked the streets, and I knew 
’om; I knew their circumstances and 
looked out for bargains. I watched 
‘em, and when I knew they were dis- 
tress’d I threw myself in their way, 
and learnt where their speculations 
lay ; what bills they had given, and 
when they would become due. Oh 
how I chuckled a day or two before 
that, when I saw their down looks—I 
knew how ‘twas, how they wanted 
money, and to save their credit, and 
just at the right moment (with won- 
derful energy and clench’d fist down 
upon the bed), and then,—d——n 
’em—I came down upon ’em, and got 
their goods for nothing.” At these 
_words he fell back and expired. 
Lawyer M., who told me the story, said 
he hastily put up his papers, rushed 
out of the house, and determined to 
give up business—but, like the usurer 
Alpheus, “ Jam, jam futurus rusti- 
cus’’ lost his resolution ere he reached 
his office. And if he had become 
rustic, is there a charm in country air 
to purify all minds and hearts; and is it 
certain that the good lawyer there, if 
free from sordid avarice himself, would 
sce no examples of perfect deadness to 





Here he takes occasion to show how 
friendless are the great. Flattery ruins 
friendship—the palace gate of kings 
should bear inscription, ‘ No friend- 
ship enters here.” The following 
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*¢ On a low pony asked, as suits, to ride, 
Him late I saw, with pity for his pride, 
Straining, in vain, behind the spanking blood, 
And happy to receive his Lordship’s mud. 


‘¢ For days his Grace’s well-watched pathway trode, 
A bow perchance he wrests, or wins a nod ; 

Then, home returned, his own full pride he wakes, 
Bows like the Duke ; and gives the nod he takes. 


‘© You meet Servilio with his only boy, 

A very dream of love! a living joy ! 

* Why, ’tis a cherub every heart to stir! 

Your own sweet child ?’—‘ Sir Simon’s godchild, sir.’ 


‘* Tgnobly proud to tell the honour done, 

And happier in the sponsor than the son! 

Such are the tribe in Grandeur’s skirts who nest, 
And soil, with reptile crawl, 


‘¢ His easy days Charles Stuart—not the First— 
Best of companions, if of kings the worst, 
Whiled gaily, with a witty, merry crew, 

Friends! nay, not courtiers—loving all and true ! 


785 
good feeling? Even there the * auri 
sacra fames”’ spreads infection. How 
much of the heart is taken up by ob- 
jects of gain, and how little room in it 
is left for objects of love! A wealthy 
farmer, the other day, whose daughter 
was recovering from a long illness, 
was asked, when a little warm in his 
cups (in vino veritas), if she was bet- 
ter; he thus replied, “ She’s well 
enough for what I do see; she eats 
and drinks, and does nothing at all; 
but then I never look at_my daughter. 
If you had asked me how my builocks 
were, that’s another thing, I’m always 
looking at them, they bring a sight of 
money in, and are worth looking after 
—but daughters, hang ’em, take the 
money out.” Such is worldly wisdom, 
town wisdom, country wisdom. Fly 
to the country, ye town-sick, and you 
will fly back again, and acknowledge 
there is justice in this, “ How shall 
the man have understanding whose 
talk is of bullocks.” 

Leave we this for another vice. 
Our satirist lashes the mean, affecting 
the great, Servilios of our day, and — 
the incidents are happily given—we 
long to kick the paltry puppy to whom 
he introduces us. Thus Servilio, 


his ermined vest.” 


lines, describing the lying in state of 
our second Charles, are exceedingiy 
vigorous, and have much of the bold 
imagery and stern disgust of the Ro- 
man satirist. 
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How true, how loving—tell that proving hour 
When Death shall lay his clay-cold hand on Power ; 
Yéa, even before hath cedsed the death-bed knell, 


Lét taty a‘kingly couch, deserted, tell.” 
This is a solemn preparatiot— mirth and jest are already gone—the cold 
hand, the “clay-cold hand” of death has set his séal to 2 stern hard truth. 
You sit uneasy as at a theatre of pliantastiagoria. The magician draws the 


cartath_and beheld a picture to strike self-love and vanity aghast. 


** 'Fhe closing hour hath passed, which, soon or late, 
Must pass o’er all; & monarch lies ini state ; 

In lonely state ; for lové hath gone, and sorrow, 

To plan the crowning pageant for to-morrow. 

Now, let thy faney pierce yon glimmering room, 
That coffin’s only guard one sordid groom ; 

Mark how, the prowling night-rat searce forbid, 
The varlet snores beside the ready lid. 

And what his dreams? Are they of kingly fame, 

A weeping people, and a world’s aeclaim ? 

Ah, no! he dreams of some contested grace, 
Trapping or plume, his perquisite of place : 

Mutters his greedy discontent, half loud, 

And gropes, with sleep-tied hand, fo clutch the shroud!” 







That is a fine coricfusion—yet is not alf concluded yet. 


“ Yet, eet for him, desertéd thus who dies, 
Ere long stall statues gleam ; shall columns rise ; 
And epitaphs Servility shall bring ; 

Who lauds: dead Kingship, flatters living King.” 


Mr Keryon is a scholar, and who lowitg contrast between olden times 
that is one will nof océasionally aid modern times, the quiet content 





engraft the scenic characters of the 
Roman satirists into descriptions of 
modern manners, proving, too; by thet” 
admirable filling in, that humaw rataré 
is not materially changed, thouglt we 
are walking, or learning to walk, onthe 
stilts of scientific perfection? The fol- 


of our more simple forefathers, and the 
ever restless, ambitious, audacious, 
avid paltry interference of every body, 
every where, is, wé think, more happy 
that? atry attetitpt of the kind we have 
seén ; atid the veérsifi¢ztion is admi- 
rably simple and forcible. 


A.—* The: smoke, the riches and the strifes of Rome 
Right glad I quit ; come, rural blisses! come. 
To sweet rétreats; unostentatious bowers, 
We wend us now; to fields, and farms, and flowers ! 
* God made the country, and man made the town,” 
Or true or false, so’ Cowper wrote it down ; 
And fields, I ween, might-boast a purer racé, 
Ere change of manners grew on change of place, 
While yet broad Trent and Cumbrian mountains bold 
Were real barriers, guarding habits old. 
Then if the goodman, or the goodman’s wife, 
Sighed sore to view the far-fanied city’s strife, 
Soon the rough waggon stage and quagmire road 
Stirred fond remembrance of the old abode. 
E’en when amid the mighty city set, 
E’én there they gazéd, less wofider thatr regret, 
Till, back returning froiif the gréat éverit, 
Thefr life’s otie pride, they died.at Home—content. 


ee 


‘* For such dill bliss ow age hath too much wit ; 
Home, now no resting-place, but place to quit. 


Found scarcely on6;, of all life's flitters’ by, 


The turf to tenant wiieré Kis fathers Key 


In endless cliéngeé’ We’ live; HY Chainge’ we die ; ' 
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For ancient village lane; irriguous; deep, 

Through moss and wreathing roots that loved to creep ; 
For church-way paths, through meadows wandering free ; 
Sweet records of an old civility ;. 

By many a faded generation trod, 

Who simply sought their fathiér’s house of God, 

There, wheré it rose, with old grey towér serene, 
From forth the elm-trees oni the villagé green, 

Ere town aiid country yét Wére clustered thick 

With trim néw-farigied Chapelé of fed brick ; 

For these—fork forth néw toads, Hké braiching veins, 
And strong througli éach thé living édfrent strains; 

Till every pulsé froni fever’d city’s heart 

Fires with fierce throb the realm’s extremest part. 

‘ When shall I see the country once again?’ 

Thus sighed the Latian bard his ancient strain ; 

But we—his silvan longings should. we share— 

Must ask not when we shall behold, but where. 


For now, as fravels on mid wigwamed hills 
The civilizing power, that taints or kills, 

Along each British valley’s sweet approach 
Whirls in the city with the whirling coach ; 
Cigars and waltzes ; latest caps; last news 





Of Crockford’s— Almack’s—justice-rooms, and stews, 
And controversial preachers, and French shoes. 

Its vices roused, its roughness ill smoothed down, 

Each village now would ape the lordly town; 

‘ Rustic’ mere term for what no longer is, 

And all the land éne vast metropolis.” 


Thus does our author raise the hur. 
ricane of the mind, that, luckily, is 
“vox et preterea nihil,” or away 


would go with a sweep of the whirl-., 


wind the “ clustered” abominations of 
“red brick’—the Pretence and the 
Pretension—the Hypocrisies and the 
Hypocrites—“ like dust before the 
wind, and the angel scattering them.” 
Then tranquillity would come again, 
and retrieve the ; 
‘* Sweet records of an old civility.” 


But we are check’d—and, itt our zeal; 


“know not what spirit we are of.” 
Man is, indeed, unfit to have the chain’ 
loosened that binds him t6 matter, con- 
fines him to narrow spots. Wére wé 


illimitable spirits, with powers illimit-_ 


able, and Will Action, what a world of 
confusion all would be! But even the 
mental storm is soon quelled. Limit- 
ed as our sphere of action is, it might 
be all evil, were Will of long duration. 
But no further unintelligible prosing. 
Mr Kenyon takes the reader to the 
Courts of Law and to thé Senate ; but, 
we think, too summarily dismisses the 
black sheép of Law and Patriotism. 
He is, however, never weak ; and we 
regret that the force whiclr he is ca- 
pable of exéiting is nof more dire¢ted 
to expose the hollow political maxims 





and principles that modern statesmiéit 
have the audacity to lay down, as if 
there, was no fixed basis of morality 
on which to raise political structure. 
For example, what lying fiend was in 
the heart of the statesman who could 
unblushingly proclaim, as a political 
axiom, that if a Government, by re- 
moving the préssure of prejudicial 
laws, enabled any party to make more 
of their property than they could do 
under existing circumstances, the more 
that would bé madé,the over and above 
what was now made; would not belong 
to the posséssor of the property, but 
to the Government? We do not pre- 
tend to give thé wo'ds, but certainly 
the’ sénse of a British Minister's pro- 
positidn. And where was British mo- 
ral spirit? Did the Senate calmly hear 
it? It did—the Reformed Senate, and 
Satire is dumb! Where livesthe Sa- 
tirist who is to write “‘ The Reform, a 
Satire?”? There is not such a sub- 
ject. Mr Kenyon will not tryit. He 
circumscribes his power; he shuns 
personality. Fhough public actors 
play their tricks before him, he walks 
away, and dresses up sticks and straws 
for human figures, and whirls: thent’ 
about dnd rails at thenr nobly ; but he’ 
will not boldly brand tlié right fére- 
head, nor burma too near effigy. Atid;’ 
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erhaps, he has not the searching tive justice is at work; but it wants 

owledge of political events and cha- its powerful historian—the Age’s Sa- 

racters which such a noble, such a tirist. Our author evidently turns in 
moral task would require. Retribu- disgust from such a banquet. 







































‘* Sick to the core of thin or deep Pretence, 
The attack, false motiv’d, or as false defence ; 
Of furious partisan, and dirty job, 

And bribing candidate, and greedy mob ; 

Sick of great names, wherewith all Europe rings, 
Of peoples sick, and ministers, and kings, 

In soul I turn to scenes beloved of yore, 

And fret for Greeks and Catholics no more. 


** Granta! beneath whose mildly-cloistering bowers 
Swift years I passed, made up of idlest hours ; 

Ere yet on hearts, in flowing frankness bold, 
Unfeeling Time had fixed his freezing hold ; 

For still this praise be thine, gone spirit of youth ! 
Thy very vices had their touch of truth— 

Granta !_ for thee though wreath I never won, 
Granta ! receive again thy world-tired son ; 
Pleased, as of old, by thy calm stream to stray, 
And where youth smoothly sped, dream age awej.” 


These are beautiful lines, and full of feeling. ‘The character of the un- 
principled student is powerfully drawn ; his well-timed assumptions of virtue, 
and just the degrees of it that may not at any one time shock society, but such 
as with facility may let him drop into the consummate hypocrite, are nicely 
marked in the picture. We cannot forbear quoting the latter lines of the 
character. 


‘¢ E’en when the bishop’s mild ordaining hand 
Had stricter rule imposed with gown and band, 
Our deacon yet of strictness little smacked, 

Nor made he vast pretence to what he lacked. 


** But when his lot befel to settle down, 
A well-paid curate in a thriving town, 
Where Mammon and Devotion, each a pride, 
*Twixt prayer and pelf th’ ambitious crowd divide, 
To his clear interests never quite # dunce, 
A change came o’er the outward man at once. 
You know him, now, by somewhat straighter hair ; 
And a strained look of sanctimonious care, 
Which, as must seem, no worldly thought distracts ; 
And a huge quarto pocket, stuffed with tracts ; 
And sermon sour; and week-day talk austere ; 
Save when he holds some female follower’s ear ; 
Such gifts to rich preferment needs must come, 
Or win a trusting wife with—half a plum.” 





We do not quite discover the truth in the next character introduced—the 
gifted Hiero. The blighted promise is poetically and delicately expressed. 


‘* So some eweet forest plant, born for the shade, 
To richer soil, or sunnier skies convey'd, 
Tho’ there with stem to worthless stature grown, 
Offends with a coarse blossom—not its own.” 


We have intimated that Mr Kenyon, _ be, a moral virtue, and would fling the 
though having full power to use the entire wrath and energy of his mind 
lash, is too sparing. Ifhe could per- into a new subject, we think he might 
suade himself that a stronger satiric do the world a benefit. The Satire— 
boldness is, as we really believe it to Part the First, Pretence—of which we 
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have given specimens, may (and we 
think the reader will agree with us) 
delight the scholar, and somewhat 
more than amuse the general reader, 
but wants the closeness, and—why be 
ashamed to say it ?—the personality, 
to benefit mankind, by making the 
vices portraits. But then he must 
have written anonymously—and why 
not? Horace tells us that, when his 
father wished him to avoid a vice, he 
pointed out its personification in a liv- 
ing character ; and, without doubt, that 


is the way to be truly forcible. We 
would not advocate the relinquish- 
ing forbearance in matters of private 
life. But public characters—what the 
arena of politics or courts of law make 
notorious—all this is public property ; 
and for legitimate use of satire there 
is enough for many hands. We be- 
lieve Mr Kenyon to be very sincere in 
the lines which conclude this first part 
of Pretence, for his very satire is the 
offspring of amiability. 


‘* In my own doing’s spite, 
Little love I the satire which I write. 
Harsh drugs, though given but to drive ailments out, 
Will sometimes in the giver wake a doubt. ; 
And this the Satirist still must take in trust, 
E’en those hate him who own his Satire just.” 


The second part of Pretence, but 
for a few lines, might have borne an- 
other title. It is decidedly less satiric, 
and may betermed, Rambling Thoughts 
ina Library. Critical review of any 
particular books, ancient or modern, 
is scarcely to be foundin it. There is 
little of keen ridicule in it. All is 
even rather grave, of a reflective cast, 
and, perhaps, more indicative of the 
author’s taste and feelings than the 
former. He is one of those who live 
much in a world of their own, and who 
are not always well pleased to be 
forced out of it. And when they are, 
they find themselves, with jarring ele- 
ments within them, not very fit for 
either. They are not angels that 
drive them out of their paradise, and 
they bear their discomforts with less 
composure, as with less respect for the 
agents that expel them. Hence amia- 
bility itself becomes satiric. All poets 
feel sensibly the incompatibility of 
things without and things within. 
Poetry, like ‘ true love, never did run 
smooth” —if it did it might stagnate— 
be dull—the interruptions make the 
waters musical and sweet, so the 
checks the world gives to poetical 
minds keeps the passion alive, and they 
return, as they are allowed, with per- 


petual courtship, to that beautiful 
vision, which is the more loved, as it 
may not be theirs adi the days of their 
lives. Yet is the poet's world, made 
of this world’s materials, wonderfully 
worked upon by a combining, a se- 
lecting, and, to a far extent, a creating 
genius ; and if it be a world that man 
is gifted to make, it is a real one; and 
many a time does it reflect a bright- 
ness of its own on that world which, 
though scarcely more real, is common 
to all, and gilds the path of life with 
the glory of exalted virtue and noble 
thought. Thought! it is indeed not 
tangible to the hand like household 
stuff—but is it not real? To deny it 
would be to deny reality to the soul, 
and to remove responsibility from 
man. He who has seen, and touched, 
and heard, though the organs were 
dead, would hear, and see, and touch ; 
for the power of sensation is not in 
them, but once commuuicated, through 
them, to exist in independent vigour. 
So it is that we recall, and dream; 
and memory and genius, though invi- 
sible, are the living spirits of the heart 
and mind, and make up the better 
reality of life. And does not Mr 
Kenyon so think ? Doubtless he does. 


** And sweet twill be, or hope would so believe, 
When close round life it’s fading tints of eve, 

To turn again our earlier volumes o’er, 

And love them then, because we’ve loved before ; 


And inly bless the waning hour that brings 
A will to lean once more on simple things. 
Ifthis be weakness, welcome life’s decline ! 
If this be second childhood, be it mine !” 


Genius, memory, and affection were all at work in the composition of the 
following true and touching lines. 
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*¢ Who has not loved, erewhile, to pause and look 
On childhood’s record in some old school-book, 
Name—or grim portrait scrawled in ink—agen 
Awakening memories, which had slept till then ? 
What if the spirit shrunk in sudden grief; 

When the eye lights on some remembered leaf, 
With parent, or beloved friend, once read, 

The, now, for-ever-parted—or the dead ! 
Though for brief space the stroke be still severe, 
Not long we shun the line that wakes the tear, 
But, stealing back to that love-hallowed page, 
With its own balsam its own wound assuage.” 


And where is friendship like the 
oet’s friendship? It cherisheth the 
iving and the dead—loving not less 
the present, conversing with the past. 
To him indeed there is no death that 
takes away; does he not take Pisca- 
tor with him to the brooks, and what 
friend he pleases of all those said to 
be defanct; in his daily walks? He 


forgets his morning visitors, his idlers 
and loungers, and sends his compli- 
ments into the library to Horace or 
Virgil, or Homer, or Milton, or Shak- 
speare, according to the vein he would 
be in, and begs their arm to the forest 
or the field, the glen or the moun- 
tain. Nay, see if it be not sv. 


‘* Now—doubly sweet such refuge found with books ! 
To stray with mild Piscator up the brooks ; 

With Cowley muse beneath the greenwood tree, 

Or taste old Fuller’s wise simplicity, 

As if his Worthies, though removed their span, 
Smack yet too strongly of the living man, 

Then backward turn to question Homer o’er, 

Or dream of storied ages, rolled before ; 
Faint—glimmering now, like far-off beacon light 
O’er misty ocean scarcely read aright.” 


Now; then, has he a touch of the incompatibilities, and a vein of sattvé 
blends with his high aspirations, and admiration of gifted powers, in whatsoever 
éxercised—and the “ material world” is whipped till the top spin, and alf 
that are on it are giddy, mazed, and foolish. 








** To us the mere material world is all ; 

Our pride ; our tax ; our pleasure and our thrall. 
Science, whom scarce the circling spherés may fold, 
Chained to @ desk we hiré to scheme for gold; 
Drag from his héights Imagination down, 

To pléase, for daily bread, the modish town ; 
And daintiest Art, the dréaming child of grace, 
Waké from her dréani to paint some idiot face. 
Virtué herself, born guést of Heaven’s high roof, 
Gift of the Godhead ; gift at orice and proof ; 

E’ ew her, blind bigots of our planet birth, 

E’en her, we fain would fetter down to earth ; 
Just mark where Bat-Expedience flits at height, 
And theanly, there, would bound her eagle-flight. 


From such a world, all touch, all ear, all eye, 
What marvel, then, if proud Abstraction fly; 
Amid Hercynian shades purse his theme, 

And leave the land of Locke to gold and steam ? 


But thou art not of those who, hence and thence, 
Glean for low ends their pic-nie scraps of sense ; 

A lofty thinker, proud thy thirst to slake 
At truth’s well-head, unbribed, for truth’s own sake ; 
Or art thou of the race still more unfit 
To wrestle with the clans of worldly wit ; 


One, whomere yet thy youngling thouglit eotit reach’ 
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To wield sweet verse, or e’en well-painting speech, 
Some unseen presence fed with many a dream 

Won from old bard, or caught from cloud or stream ; 
And still, though turmoiled ’mid the things that are, 
Still dost thou love to muse on Good and Fair ; 

And, faith outworking from far names sublime, 

The brethren-band of every age and clime, 

To thy young heart’s first creed of virtue cling, 

Nor stoop to think her an unreal thing ; 

Oh ! prize those dreams, oh! guard that creed of thine ; 
But guard it hid within thy bosom’s shrine ; 

To clasp, at-silent eve, at unwatched morn, 

But let not garish day detect to scorn.” 


Pretension has been let off a little too easily; but as she is a voluminous 
and fashionable writer of the present day, and meddles in all matter. and 
all _subjectsy the reader will not be sorry to see her a little smartly snub- 
bed, and her pen split, so that hereafter, as somebody says, it may open its 
wide mouth and speak less. 


“€ So fame ig won. Nor only Poet’s rhyriie 

Must feed on flowers and flutter in sublime ; 

But, like false head that froths on si¢kly beer; 

When drugs belie sweet malt and hop austere, 
Church briefs themsélves with tropes are mantling o’er, 
And humble prose is humble prose no more; 

Yet strip, more oft, from each ifs fine brocade, 
How mean the mould of thought beneath displayed ! 
Thus, posset-stirred, old Januiry pranks 

In youthful hésé too wide for shrunken shanks ; 
Thus when, the booth without, some bunipkin’s éye 
Hath fed on pictured moniter, ter feét high, 

Giant or huge Bonassus, from’ his lair 

Hurling at oncé thrée hunters high in air, 

Let in, his Visage takes most ruéfal touch’ 

To find that Jn and Out unlike so much.” 


* Our author, in his rage at the perversion of the Muse’s art, would gladly go 
back to the days, ere writing was known—ages well described. The allusion 
to Cadmus is classical and good. 

“* So sped th’ iiwriting agé—Caritté Cadnius thet, 

To leave in doubt if Worse his létteréd pen, — 

Or serpents’ tééth that gréw to armed mer.” 

He would not, however, be content to remain long in those unlettered ages ; 

for of the revival of literature he speake with rapture. 


“¢ © matchless line of year's, Whose’ generous strife 
Reared man’s revivitig mind to pérfect life. 

Then Petrarch’s fiative Iay refined on lévé ; 

Then Angélo th’ impetuous chisel drove’; 

Then Oracles, that stirréd young Raphael's breast, 
Spoke forth ini colours, cled¥ ds words, éxprest ; 
And Learnitig, niadé no coldly gainful art, 

Was Sacrifice, and éfiered from thé heart.” 

The teeming Press—no longer tobe from the big: at their birth, to the 
called Minerva, for she “as not proli- blushing eherub with albums for 
fic—and ours bears not the mark of wings: We worlder not at our au- 
coming from Jove’s head! =wheca thor's praise of the Caliph Omar, with 
possib:y keep any pacé’ with the litera» which he conchides satire, and 
ture of our age? Prolif’ literature; with whitl We clése our quotations 
the litter of the Press! Motisters' atid  frori if. ; 
prodigies of every shape and sizé— 


* Come back, long téiling Faust! come back aiid see 
The pfodtice of tliy Goodvand-Evit tree 5 
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Count o’er it’s mingled fruits of joy and pain, 
Then say if thou wouldst plant it o’er again ! 
Thou too, wise Caliph Omar! who art said 
All Alexandria’s ovens to have fed, 


Visit our shelves once more. 


Where’er we look, 


Pamphlet on pamphlet, book buds out on book ; 
Turn wheresoe’er we will, new volumes sprout ; 
Some of fair promise ; most lack clearing out, 
Come, then, thou Critic-Caliph—come again, 
Nor decimate ; but take the nine in ten! 
B. The ground thus cleared, you plant your own instead, 
And shrewdly gain one chance of being read.” 


Those to whom the roughness of 
satire gives no relish, may walk forth 
with Mr Kenyon into the soft moon- 
light, and find a kindred spirit. But 
they must bargain for the scene, for 
in his moonlight excursions he is ubi- 

uitous, and thinks little of a flight 
rom the West Indies to Mola di Gae- 
ta. The tenderness in the following 
lines is very exquisite, it is evidently 


quiet, and thrilling influence ; felt and 
acknowledged in 
‘** The silent eye, 

And silent pressure of each linked arm.” 
Even lovers aré hard-hearted in the 
broad noon, and have their little dif- 
ferences of opinion. But the rising 
moon and the quiet night give more 
than reconciliation. But to those who 
have never differed, whose all is love, 


Ke 


engendered by love, and offered in a and they all loving, what is such a 
Poet’s worship to the moon; and the scene and time as this? 
moon repays the gift with her lucid 


** Such eve, 
Such blessed eve was ours, when last we stood 
Beside the storied shore of Gaéta, 
Breathing its citroned air. Silence more strict 
Was never. The small wave, or ripple rather, 
Scarce lisping up the sand, crept to the ear, 
Sole sound ; nor did we break the calm with movement, 
Or sacrilege of word; but stayed in peace, 
Of Thee expectant. And what need had been 
Of voicéd language, when the silent eye, 
And silent pressure of each linkéd arm, 
Spoke more than utterance ? Nay, whose tongue might tell 
What hues were garlanding the western sky 
To welcome thy approaching! Purple hues 
With orange wove, and many a floating flake, 
Crimson or rose, with that last tender green 
Which best relieves thy beauty. Who may paint 
How glowed those hills, with depth of ruddy light 
Translucified, and half ethereal made 
For thy white feet to tread on: and, ere long— 
Ere yet those hues had left or sky or hill, 
One peak with pearling top confess’d thy coming. 
There didst thou pause awhile as inly musing 
O’er realm so fair! And, first, thy rays fell partial 
On many a scattered object, here and there ; 
Edging or tipping, with fantastic gleam, 
The sword-like aloe, or the tent-roofed pine, 
Or adding a yet paler pensiveness 
To the pale olive-tree, or, yet, more near us, 
Were flickering back from wall reticulate 
Of ruin old. But when that orb of thine 
Had clomb to the mid-concave, then broad light 
Was flung around o’er all those girding cliffs, 
And groves, and villages, and fortress towers, 
And the far circle of that lake-like sea, 
Till the whole grew to one expanded sense 
Of peacefulness, one atmosphere: of love, 
Where the Soul breathed as native, and mere Body 
Sublimed to Spirit. ’ 





1838.] 


We should have preferred the termi- 
nation at “ native’—the Body being 
sublimed to Spirit, if it be not rather 
in the vein of nonsense, is superfluous ; 
the soul, in its native atmosphere of 
love, expresses all that can reason- 
ably be meant by the addition. A poet 
less observant of the scenery of nature, 
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and too many are, would have made 
up two magnificent descriptions of 
sunlight and moonlight, but would 
never have thought of letting them see 
each other’s faces—and who ever 
paints this double aspect, which is yet 
so beautiful ? 


‘© We too behold thee, 
With untired eye fixed upward; scarce regarding 
(So deep the charm which thou hadst wrapped around us), 
Where reddening lines along the eastward sea, 


Spoke of the Sun’s uprising. 


Up he rose, 


From o’er the regions of the near Illyria, 
Glorious, how glorious !—if less gladly hailed 


As warning thy departure. 


Yet, some time, 


Ye shone together; and we then might feel 

How they, the ancient masters of that land, 

The dwellers on the banks of Rubicon, 

Who saw what we were seeing, uninstruct 

Of wiser faith, had, in no feign’d devotion, 
Bowed down to Thee, their Dian, and to Him, 
Bright-haired Apollo! We too bowed our hearts, 
But in a purer worship, to the One, 

Who made, alone, the hills, and seas, and skies, 


And thee, fair Moon, the Hallower of them all!” 


We cannot forbear quoting the last lines of this picce, because they give 


an interest to the whole that could not be without them. 


the pearl in Dian’s crescent— 


They are as 


‘* Once more that tomb hath opened! and She, who, 
Companion of my wanderings as my life, 

Thus far had listen’d to th’ unfinished strain, 
Shedding fond tears to hear a sister’s praise, 


Now lies in death beside her. 


Fare thee well 


Thou faithful Heart ! and Thou, dejected Song! 


For now thy’spell is broken—Fare thee well 


Tt is essential, or nearly so, to the 
poet to have a musical ear—many, 
who are not gifted with this efflatu 
numinis, still love to pour forth their 
meditations, and even their conversa- 
tions in a certain rythm. Mr Kenyon 
probably thinks in something very 
like blank verse ; perhaps the struc- 
ture comes ready to his utterance. 
The poet himself, so gifted, is too apt 
to think all his thoughts and reflec- 
tions so uttered, poetry ; when, with- 
out the dress which gave them the 
charm, they would be but passing 
and less observed notices. There 
are many pieces of moral meditation 
in the volume, which, though good as 
musical prose, and just in conception, 
yet lack the Muse’s stamp. Sentimen- 
tal writers are very apt to fall into 
this (we may call it) error, and mis- 
take the music of their thoughts for 
the very pith and marrow of sense, 
and perhaps invention. In the full 


” 
! 


feeling of his own heart the poet as- 
cribes the tale and elegy of the night- 
ingale’s song to the unconscious bird ; 
so does he often fancy that he has ex- 
pressed all he feels and thinks when 
he has given but the pleasing air. 

We venture to suggest this to the 
notice of Mr Kenyon, that, in any 
subsequent edition, he may revise some 
of these pieces, and more concentrate 
what is really poetical; they would 
tell more forcibly. The above remarks 
are, however, not applicable to the 
last piece in his volume, ‘“ the 
Streams,” which is poetical in its first 
conception, and in the execution ; it 
has something of the nature of narra- 
tive, current with the great moral— 
and the poetry is preserved. The 
two streams are The Heathen Mytho- 
logy and Revelation, the course of 
both is diversely and appropriately 
marked, even from their fountains, 
“ From Siloa this, and this from Hip- 
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eerene.” ‘The beautiful fable, the 
lighter graces of the Mythology are 
-set off with all their charms. The 
utter loss of “ this from Hippocrene,” 
that 


§* With sudden plunge flung itself under 
ground,” 


[Dee. 
and the despair of those who delight- 
ed in thee Sern worship along its 
flowery banks, are very happy in ton- 
ception, and finely contrasted with the 
steady and solemn lapse of that hol 
stream into its eternal sea, wher 
** rode anchor’d barks.” 

‘* (Not by such fabled forms as Charon old, 

But by Angelic Natures piloted), 

Th’ awaiting pilgrims o’er its rough or smooth 

(For not to all the passage was the same) 

Safely to waft ; while from that yery shore 

All might behold what loyely regions rose 


Beyond in the horizon ; fair as clouds, 

The fairest ever hung in western sky, 

But not like them to fade ; eternal dwellings 
Of Spirits who had passed and landed there !” 


Of the minor poems or pieces, as 
they are usually called in most poeti- 
cal publications, it is perhaps searcely 
fair to speak in censure; and how sel- 
dom can we bestow much praise! 
Many of them owe their charm, in 
the poet’s own estimation, to associa- 
tions which attach them to his heart, 
but, therefore, remove them from his 
judgment. We more particularly al- 


lude to all those which owe their per- 
haps too sudden birth to the early 


passion of love. We almost wish 
they were universally held sacred for 
the eyes of those for whom they were 
written ; and as they are commonly 
written upon the eyes, or talk much 
about them, we see no reason why 


they should be robbed of their perqui- 
site. Butif authors persist in sending 
them into the world, we do wish from 
our hearts that the more judicious 
publishers would impannel a jury of 
matrons to decide upon their proprie- 
ty, who might take a retrospective 
view of all the exaggerations, oaths and 
promises, and test chem, as they would 
other sweetmeats, by their keeping, 
with full powers to discard ; provided 
that such jury were under strict oath 
to declare that none of them were 
written to themselves, 

We should be happy to drink with - 
Mr Kenyon a glass or two of his fa- 
vourite— 


CHAMPAGNE ROSE. 


‘* Praise who will the duller liquor, 

Juice of Portugal or Spain ; 

Fill for me with lighter—quicker— 

Fill for me with Rose Champagne. 

See the glass its foam upgiving, 

Creaming—beading—round the brim, 

Such, were old Anacreon living, 

Such shoyld be the wine for him ! 

Elixir blest! Bacchus and Flora, 

*Twag He proposed—She smiled compli- 
ance— 

Thee—a spell for mortal sorrow, 

Thee deyised in gay alliance, 

Full of the plan, they leapt delighted 

From leafy couch, where each reposes, 


And while they plied their task united 
(One gave the grapes, and one the roses), 
Young Love stood near, with curious eye, 
And heedful watched the chemic¢ union, 
And smiled to think how, by and by, 

The play of looks, the soul’s communion, 
And the tied tongue’s first liberty, 

Should thrive beneath that magic essence. 
And what, thou glorious alchymy ! 

What though thy primal effervescence, 
Like Love's, too bright—too dear to stay— 
Like Love’s—~die almost in the tasting— 
Yet each I snatch, as best Imay; 
Ah! why are both so little lasting,” 
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TRANQUILLITY IN IRELAND. 


In the papers of a few days since, we 

haye the report of a meeting of the 
magistrates of the county of Tipper- 
ary, which, as being one of the most 
Popish counties of Ireland, is, of course, 
the most lawless, furious, and bloody. 
The magistrates, consisting of all the 
principal men of the county, with 
Lord Donoughmore, the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, at their head, addressed the 
Viceroy for protection, represented life 
and property as wholly at the merey 
of the villains who have been let loose 
on them by the spirit of insurrection, 
and declared the county to be in a 
state verging on utter ruin. They 
came to this meeting generally armed, 
in some instances, with their arms 
visible. The Lord-Lieutenant closed 
the meeting as early as possible, ob- 
serying that he did so, ‘* that gentlemen 
might he able to reach their homes be- 
fore nightfall.” And this is the conn- 
try for which Popery pledged its pa- 
cification. How can English com- 
merece or English capital ‘venture 
there? How far is such a state of so. 
ciety at this moment from open war? 
Even this formidable question is scarce- 
ly left dubious. The Dublin Evening 
Post, the Government organ in Ire- 
land, pronounces that the crisis has 
come, and fiercely recommends §* Agi- 
tation.” We have in it, of late, long 
and laboured appeals on the theme 
—* We must agitate.” “ The nation 
must be agitated anew.”’ “ Agitation 
must go through the island.” 

May not we of this island, being 
plain men, venture to ask, what is 
the object of all this labour of agi- 
tation? There is no such want of 
either feelings or tongue in the Irish 
peasant, thaf, if he is aggrieved, he 
cannot comprehend his injury, and 
speak of it loudly. In England, if 
we find any thing to complain of, we 
complain ; if nothing, we hold our 
peace. We ask, why the same pro- 
cess may not exist in Ireland? Why, 
if the peasantry are the most suffer- 
ing, unhappy, broken, and so forth 
race on earth, as the orators inform 
us, do they require all this agitation to 
make them say so? Why, if their 
chains still clank on their legs ;-and 
why, if they feel themselves deprived 
of law, and bound hand in foot in the 


links of British iniquity, &e. &e., 
cannot they be left to pay somelln 
of this for themselves, without being 
assembled by placards and cows’ 
horns, and gathered on eommons, and 
marched by platoons into market 
towns, and listening to three hours’ 
harangues, merely to know that they 
are desperately unhappy? We should 
think, that to make this discovery, 
they might be trusted to their own 
ideas of discomfort. And that’ where 
they did not complain until they were 
ordered to do so, the unhappiness was 
not of a very severe species. In short, 
that the man is not much hurt who 
does not feel it, and that there is a con- 
siderable probability of his not feel- 
ing much where he says nothing on 
the subject. 

We admit that this silence would 
be by no means to the advantage of 
the O’Connell dynasty. If the po- 
pulace do not riot, what becomes of 
the rent? If orators do not itinerate 
and madden the country day by day, 
what becomes of murder and robber 
night by night? and, if Hebere an 
murder’ are no more, who can doubt 
that the death-warrant of the party 
is signed? Therefore ‘‘ agitate, agi- 
tate, agitate,” is their px and 
their proverb; hurry through the 
land, summoning the people from 
their work, and defrauding them of 


‘their wages, and swear to them by the 


Virgin, and alitheir other gods andgod- 
desses of wood and stone, that they are 
the most wretched of human beings, 
however they may not have found it 
out for themselves ; that the chief want 
of the Irish peasqnt is to be able to 
vote for a Popish member ; or, in pro- 
cess of time, to be a member himself; 
and that, until Ballot, Triennial Parlia- 
ments,and Repeal are gained, he ought 
not to lay his head on his pillow, or the ~ 
pike out of his hand. The haranguers, 
who vociferate all this sanguinary false- 
hood, know in their souls that the ef- 
fect is, and will be, the infinite riot, 
mischief, and misery which overspread 
the Popish provinces of Ireland. But 
what is it all to them? The word 
still is ‘* agitate, agitate, agitate.” 
‘¢ This,” said the Duke of Wellington, 
in his public rebuke to one of the 
silliest of peers, means nothing in 
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the ears of the rabble but rebellion ;” 
and common sense will say the same, 
whatever noble Lords in their folly, or 
any other miserable hunters for popu- 
larity and contemptible echoes of Mr 
O'Connell may think it. Even allow- 
ing that such men can have no wish to 
see a rebellion, yet the mischief is the 
same ; the peasantry catch the word, 
it is first their rallying-point, then 
their war-whoop, and then come as- 
sassination, burning, and massacre. 

We say solemnly, with full con- 
viction, and not without the deepest 
regret, that it is most dangerous and 
most foolish to believe any Papist, 
let him pledge himself by any oath, 
however voluntary, formal, and dis- 
tinct, upon any public subject which 
he may find it desirable to violate. On 
this we have the most fatal evidence. 
Ofcourse the Papist, in the ordinary cir- 
cumstances of life, may be trustworthy. 
Nor do we doubt, that even on public 
matters, ‘there are many Popish in- 
dividuals of honour and manliness 
who will preserve their honour; but 
it is not with gentlemen that we 
shall always have to deal in these 
matters, it is not with gentlemen that 
we have to deal at this moment. We 
have hourly proof that they will fly 
out into the most open contempt of 
every obligation on the first opportu- 
nity. All may go on smoothly in 
smooth times ; but let the emergency 
come, let:the struggle be imminent, let 
the rabble of Popery be called into the 
contest, and from that hour all obliga- 
tions disappear like chaff before the 
wind. The most solemn oaths are 
laughed at, and we are laughed at too 
for the shallowness of being duped by 
such notorious, habitual, and disgusting 
perfidy. What must in fact be the utter 
scorn of the validity of an oath among 
a set of lowadventurers like the Popish 
tail, headed by a low adventurer like 
their present leader, and with this rule 
of their Church held up before their 
eyes—‘‘ No oath, contrary to ecclesias- 
tical utility, is binding ?” 

In the original, Juramentum contra 
utilitatem ecclesiasticum prestitum non 
tenet. (Decretal. Lib. xi., tit. 24, 
cap. 27.) ‘ Ecclesiastical utility” 
confessedly meaning the interests of the 
Church. Let, then, the Protestant 
see what a boundless latitude is here 
given for perjury of every shape and 
shade. The “ interests of the Church” 
may extend to eyery thing belonging 


to public and private life. The Pop. 
ish labourer, who takes land on the 
condition of paying his rent and 
tithe, has only to find himself safe 
from the actual grasp of the law in 
refusing either, or both. The 
priest comes to him, when his rent and 
tithe are ready, and tells him that to 
pay the Protestant clergyman is against 
the good of his church. “ Butit is the 
condition of my lease,” says the pea- 
sant, “ I made the promise voluntarily, 
and I am bound by the condition.” 
« Are you a true son of the Church,” 
says the reverend father, “ a worship- 
per of the Holy Virgin, and a worthy 
subject of his holiness the Pope? If 
you are, see this decree. No oath 
against the interests of the Church is 
binding. In the name then of the 
holy motherChurch, I absolve youfrom 
any sin on the subject. Keep your 
money in your pocket.” Requests of 
this order are too palatable not to 
be easily complied with. The pea- 
sant keeps the tithe; he is summoned 
before the magistrate to pay; he 
shoots the bailiff who summons him. 
A night or two after he burns the 
clergyman’s house. Hethen becomes 
a member of those hordes of night- 
marauding viJlains, whom the Agi- 
tator calls ‘ hereditary bondsmen,” 
and who are ordered to recollect, that, 
‘who would be free himself must 
strike the blow.” The work of night 
soon puts an end to the labour of day. 
His farm goes to ruin. He is unable 
to pay his rent. The landlord, after 
many a day of sufferance, is forced to 
eject him, he serves a return to the 
writ, in the shape of a letter, “ order- 
ing the landlord to prepare his coffin.” 
The letter is followed by shooting the 
landlord in the face of day, shooting 
the tenant who had been put into the 
farm, shooting the magistrate who 
had signed the writ, and shooting the 
witnesses who have seen him shoot 
the magistrate. This would seem 
monstrous in New South Wales, in 
Caffraria, in the American forests ; 
but it is the every day work of Ire- 
land. It exhibits itself on the face of 
the Government Gazette week by 
week. The grave has scarcely closed 
on the mutilated remains of Mr Keefe, 
a highly respectable man, a land 
agent and maltster in Thurles, em- 
ploying sixty men daily, who was 
thus murdered, and more than mur- 
dered, savagely mutilated, crushed, 
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battered and torn, as if by wild beasts, 
and not by men. It is but a short 
time since Mr Stony, a man of for- 
tune and a magistrate, who gave much 
employment to the peasantry, and 
bore an estimable character, was coolly 
attacked, while going at six a’clock in 
the evening to dine with a neighbour. 
ing gentleman. A fellow walked up 
to him with a lantern, which he held 
to his face ; in the instant after thus 
making sure of their man, another 
ruffian fired a carbine at him, which 
left him for dead, with fifteen slugs in 
his body. And for deeds like these 
the priests give absolution, even 
if the murderer should not seek it. 
Every peasant is ordered to attend 
confession once a quarter; and in 
what instance do we ever hear that 
absolution has been refused? No, 
the blackest villain is as sure of get- 
ting it, on paying the proper fee, as 
the purest girl of fifteen. And this 
is Popery, practical, working, real 
Popery ; and this is the horrid super- 
stition, which, with all its horrors, we 
see forcing itself into England, abso- 
lutely controlling the legislature, and 
leading the wretched Cabinet exactly 
wherever Mr O’Connell, in his inso- 
lence, commands. 

It is now Radical and Revolutionist, 
and clamours as loudly as the loudest 
Republican in England, France, or 
America, for the Ballot, Universal 
Suffrage, Short Parliaments, and all 
the other notorious instruments of the 
fiercest and most latitudinarian demo- 
cracy. Yet, what is this but a new 
perfidy, a more scandalous attempt to 
delude, a more wilful and sanguinary 
allegiance to the father of all false- 
hood. The nature of Popery is ty- 
‘anny, it hates freedom in every form, 


‘it commands spiritual and bodily 


prostration before the most unreason- 
ing and unmingled despotism that the 
world has ever seen; yet now it 
clamours for more than freedom, 
for the madness of freedom! In 
what other spirit does it stimulate the 
populace into this frenzy than to 
work the downfall of the Constitution 
by the populace, and then clasp the 
exhausted lunatic in its chain? In 
the name of our endangered religion, 
in the name of our scandalized liberty, 
in the name of our insulted Gop, 
we must resist this tyranny. . Life 
would be but one long disgrace, one 
consummate misery, one hopeless 
VOL. XLIV, NO, CCLXXVIII. 
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captivity, if we suffered Popery once 
to be the law of England. And why 
shall we say that it will not be thus 
law? Look to what it has done in 
Ireland already. By the supineness 
of the successive Cabinets of England 
since the middle of the last century ; 
by the poverty to which they doomed 
the Irish Church, and which para- 
lyzed all its efforts ; by the egregious 
impolicy of relaxing the penal laws 
with one hand, while with the other 
they actually thwarted the means and 
desires of the clergy to spread Pro- 
testantism through the people, and 
thus render their new liberty safe ;— 
The Papist thus obtained power with- 
out morals to use it ; was released from 
the civil restraints, rendered of old 
essential by his spirit of rebellion, be- 
fore any attempt was made to extin- 
guish that spirit of all evil; and thus 
what was meant as liberality was turn- 
ed into license; what was meant as 
reconciliation was turned into revenge ; 
and what was boasted of as securing 

erpetual fidelity, has secured nothing 
but a sullen, venomous, and unap- 
peasable thirst of rebellion. 

Or, let us take the contrast between 
the Papist soliciting privileges and the 
Papist possessing them. Who ever 
heard before 1829 of a Popis!: demand 
for Ballot, Universal Suffrage, or the 
other mixtures of nonsense and atro- 
city which compound the Republican 
creed?» No; all he asked was to have 
his humble share of the Constitution 
as it was. His plea was “ faith long 
proved’”’ to that Constitution; his 
pledge was “ sincere, indisputable, 
and voluntary allegiance”’ to the ex- 
isting order of the country ; his oath 
was to the most solemn avoidance of 
all trespass on the rights, titles, and 
property of the Established Church ! 
The Legislature was forewarned that 
this was all a desperate system of arti- 
fice; that the supplication was for a 
surrender ; that the humility was hy- 
pocrisy ; that the voice of the beggar 
outside the door would be turned into 
the roar of the robber within. The 
forewarning was supported by history, 
by reason, and by scripture. It was 
disregarded. And now; we are fight- 
ing in the last ditch of the Constitu- 
tion ! 

The documents proving the pledges 
of the Papists are as numerous as their 
violations. Let us confine ourselves 
to one, the petition presented to both 

3E 
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Houses in 1805. We give a few ab- 
stracts of this long, laboured, and in- 
controvertible bond. It begins by a 
declaration of their perfect allegiance 
to the Protestant throne ! 

« That your petitioners are stead- 
fastly attached to the person, family, 
and government of their most graci- 
ous Sovereign (George III), and 
that they contemplate with rational 
and decided predilection the admir- 
able principles of the British Consti- 
tution.” So much for those who now 
cannot exist without Universal Suf- 
frage, &c. They then state their re- 
verence for an oath. 

« Your petitioners most humbly 
state, that they have solemnly and 
publicly taken the oaths by law pre- 
seribed to his Majesty’s Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects, as tests of political and 
moral principles, and confidently ap- 
peal to the sufferings which they have 
so long endured, and the sacrifices 
which they still make, rather than vio- 
late their consciences by taking oaths 
of a religious or spiritual import con- 
trary to their belief ; as decisive proofs 
of their profound and scrupulous re- 
—- for the sacred obligation of an 
oath.” 


Now; let us advert to the argument 
which, more than all the rest, imposed 


on the Legislature. The Papist con- 
tinually appealed to his refusal of the 
oaths required by the Test and Cor- 
oe Acts, and from this argued 

is fidelity to oaths of all kinds. Now, 
the Test and Corporation Acts de- 
manded not the Papist’s oath that he 
would abtain from doing any injury 
to Protestantism, but that he abjured 
the fundamental doctrines of Popery ; 
in other words, demanded that, before 
he could be admitted to public office, 
he should prove that he was not a Pa- 
pist, and this was done by abjuring 
the Pope’s supremacy and the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, and receiving 
the holy sacrament in the manner of 
the Protestant Church, to confirm 
the fact of his being a Protestant. 
This was notoriously an oath which 
would bring down the censures of the 
Romish Church on him, and which, 
therefore, no Roman Catholic, how- 
ever careless of oaths to the safety of 
Protestantism, could dare to take. So 
that the Papist actually has the ef- 
frentery to expect that, on the mere 
strength of his oath to the Romish 
Church (which he dares not violate 
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without terror of her censure and 
eternal ruin), we are to rely on his 
oath to Protestantism, which he must 
violate, if he is true to his own Churek, 
and which that Church fully allows 
him to violate. The rule being, that 
** no oath contrary to the interests of 
the Church of Rome is binding.” 

To proceed. ‘The petitioners de- 
clare, that they pledge themselves to 
disclose, denounce, and put down all 
conspiracies and treasons, which may 
be found against the king and his sue- 
cessors, und further remind the Legis. 
lature, “ that they have solemnly 
sworn that they will not exercise any 
privilege to which they are or may 
become entitled, to disturb or weaken 
the Protestant religion or Protestant 
Government in Ireland.” And this 
part of their bond they keep, as we 
see, in the daily record of murderings 
and burnings, and the utter refusal, 
by the open authority of their bishops 
and leaders, of paying any part of the 
revenue due to the Clergy; the out- 
ery for the total extinction of the 
Church property! And this is the way 
in which Papists boast of keeping 
oaths! The petitioners, “ to make as- 
surance double sure,” in fact, to dupe 
the Legislature still more thoroughly, 
added this declaration :-— 

«Your petitioners most explicitly 
declare that they do not seek or wish, 
in the remotest degree, to injure or en- 
croach upon the rights, privileges, 
immunities, possessions, or revenues 
appertaining to the bishops and clergy 
of the Protestant religion as by law es- ° 
tablished, or to the churches commit- 
ted to their charge, or to any of them, 
the sole object of your petitioners being 
an egual participation, upon equal 
terms with their fellow-subjects, of the 
full benefits of the British constitu- 
tion.” Need we go further than this, 
or ask a deeper and more contemptuous 
condemnation of this atrocious system 
of falsehood, than to compare what 
the Papists are every where doing at 
this moment in the British empire, 
with what they have been swearing 
these fifty years? 

But they never want a subterfuge. 
They tell us that their foreign univer- 
sities have abjured the doctrines of 
murdering kings whom the Pope has 
excommunicated, and of not keeping 
faith with any whom they call here- 
tics. But what are the declarations 
of their universities worth? Not the 
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weight of a feather. Have the true 
authorities, the Pope, or the Pope and 
a council, abrogated those horrid laws? 
Notasyllable. They boastthatthelaws 
of Rome areimmutable—and such they 
must be, so long as Rome pretends to 
be infallible. But what says the histo- 
rian? We quote Hallam, (History of 
tne Middle Ages) :—“ Two principles 
are laid down in the Decretals—that 
an oath disadvantageous to the church 
is not binding, and that one extorted 
by force is of slight obligation, and 
may be annulled by ecclesiastical au- 
thority.” As the first,” says Hal- 
lam, “ of those maxims gave the most 
unlimited privilege to the Popes of 
breaking all faith of treaties which 
thwarted their interest or passion, a 
privilege which they continually exer- 
cised, so the second was equally con- 
venient to princes weary of observing 
engagements towards their subjects or 
neighbours. Thus Edward the First 
sought at the hands of Clement the 
Fifth a dispensation from his oath to 
observe the great statute against ar- 
bitrary taxation.” He adds, as to the 
deposition of kings who might happen 
to have provoked the wrath of Rome 
—‘ In the Canon Law it is expressly 
declared that subjects owe no alle- 
giance to an excommunicated mo- 
narch.” Of course, if it should please 
the Pope to be bribed by Russia or 
France to excommunicate the British 
Sovereign to-morrow, from that mo- 
ment no Papist would be bound to 
pay him any allegiance whatever. 
The Popish law, always superior to 
the law of the land, would bind him 
to revolt; and it would wholly depend 
upon his mere sense of convenience or 
personal safety whether he should or 
should not be a rebel. 

_ It is to be remarked that to this pe- 
tition are appended the names of all 
the more stirring Roman Catholics of 
the time—Lords Shrewsbury, Fingal, 
Kenmore, &c., with Daniel O’ Connell, 
Maurice O’Connell, Elias Corbally, 
and many others. 

In the very teeth of all these decla- 
rations we find the whole Papist body, 
now that they have gained all that 
they could gain by falsehood, trying 
what they can gain by force ; and we 
find them enlisting degenerate Pro- 
testant officials in their cause. It was 
only in the last month that we find an 
individual, combining in his person an 
Irish Marquisate, an English Peerage, 
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the Lord-Lieutenancy of an Irish Pro~ 
testant county, and the office of a 
Lord of the Bedchamber to her Ma- 
jesty, adding his name to a Papist re- 
quisition to Mr Elias Corbally (a Pa- 
pist, and, we presume, the signer of 
the petition just quoted), as High-She- 
riff of the county of Meath, to convene 
a meeting for the “ total abolition of 
tithes in Ireland !” 

In the personal instance of this very 
trifling Marquis we should not take 
the trouble of adverting to any opi- 
nion. The Marquis of Headfort’s 
opinion upon any conceivable topic 
beyond his own ringlets or the polish 
of his boots, must be utterly unimpor- 
tant, and perfectly worthy of his at- 
tainments. But the Marquis of Head- 
fort, as a Privy-Councillor, a Lord- 
Lieutenant of a county, and one.of 
the Household, does, by virtue of his 
offices, though by them alone, exer- 
cise an influence which renders him 
accountable to his sovereign and his 
country. But if we are to be told, 
*‘he has only signed a petition and 
exercised a judgment, and what man 
has not a right to sign a petition and 
exercise a judgment?” What non. 
sense is all this! If any man signs a 
petition, for instance, in favour of an 
act of immorality, who can doubt the 
immorality of the petitioner's mind, 
or doubt that, with all his right to pe- 
tition, he stamps himself as an offend- 
er? Suppose a prelate of the Estab- 
lishment signing his name to a petition 
for the acknowledgment of Socinianism 
(and we may see that, too, before we 
are much older), who can doubt whe- 
ther the petitioner, with all his right 
to petition, ought not to be divested 
of his mitre? Or, if we find that 
a man loaded with high responsi- 
bilities to the constitution, respon- 
sibilities which we may well won- 
der to have found settling on so weak 
a head, should put his name toa peti- 
tion demanding the overthrow of a 
chief organ of the Constitution, what 
are we to say? Is the cloak of peti- 
tion to cover the instrument of of- 
fence? Is the petitioner to be declared 
a true and loyal subject, because he 
perverts a great right into a great 
wrong ? 

But we shall volunteer for him the 
only apology that can be made—he 
perhaps knew nothing of whathe was: 
doing. He perhaps looked upon his 
duty as Privy-Councillor, Lord-Lieu- 
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tenant, and Lord of the Bedcham- 
ber, as simply comprehended in em- 
ploying the best friseur, and exhibit- 
ing the most permanent smile in the 
neighbourhood of St James's ; in cul- 
tivating potatoes and rabble populari- 
ty on his Irish estates during the re- 
cess, and in keeping his places by 
hanging on at Mr O’Connell’s skirts 
at all seasons, and beitig dragged 
through the mire by that master of 
marquises, petition in hand. 

All this may be the fact, and in that 
case we shall do the Marquis a favour, 
by enlightening him as to other facts. 

The Queen of England holds her 
throne on the simple tenure of that 
principle which the plunder of the 
Church in either Ireland or England 
would inevitably abolish. The sove- 
reign of England must be a Protestant. 
The sovereign’s even marrying a 
Roman Catholic would be fatal to the 
diadem. This is the language of the 
Constitution, of the laws, and of the 
express oath taken by the sovereign 
at the coronation. By the Church 
that Constitution was made in 1688 ; 
by the Church it has been sustained, 
and with that Church it will fall. The 


sovereign is personally, as well as po- 
litically, sworn to uphold in all its 
rights, properties, and privileges the 
Established Church of the United 


Kingdom. Wehave no fears that the 
present sovereign will forget the prin- 
ciple, or forfeit the pledge. And we 
must believe that such uninformed 
Lords as have still to learn this will 
thank us for communicating the know- 
ledge, for apologizing for their absur- 
dity, and for awaking them to the dis- 
covery, that to sign petitions for the 
extinction of the only property of the 
Church is to sign petitions for its 
.Tuin, and that the ruin of the Church 
would, by law, reason, and necessity, 
be the ruin of the Constitution. We 
recommend the Act of Settlement, 
and the Coronation Oath, its im- 
mediate offspring, to the perusal of 
this noble lord and his coadjutors 
equally in need of the lesson. 

The meeting, which the requisition 
called, took place on the 24th of Oc- 
tober, Mr Elias Corbally, the Papist 
High Sheriff, inthe chair. This peace- 
maker, depository of public authority, 
and loyal subject of a Protestant 
Queen, whose oath binds her strictly 
to preserve the Established Church, 
began by these perfectly plain-spoken 
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[Dee, 
words—* I am glad that the county 
Meath has thus come forward to ex- 
press its sentiments manfully on the 
subject, and to show the world that 
the people of Ireland will never be con- 
tent until that hitherto bloody and de. 
tested impost (Tithes) be extinguish- 
ed both in name and nature.... I 
wish to try the Voluntary system for 
the support of the clergy, and! wish 
to exclude the Bishops from the House 
of Lords. It is then, and then only, 
that we can expect to enjoy peace. 
Until the Bishops are put out, we can- 
not expect to have any question use- 
ful to this country carried through the 
House of Lords.” 

So much for the benefit of making 
Papists High Sheriffs, or any thing 
which can give them the official power 
of doing mischief. This is one of 
Lord Mulgrave’s men, ahd one of 
Lord Plunkett's manufacture. He is 
evidently entitled to the highest fa- 
vours of both those distinguished 
peace-makers. He was succeeded by 
a Dr Mullen who, in the discharge of 
his double functions as patriot and Pa- 
pist, recommended that ministers 
should be impeached for not having 
carried the ‘ Appropriation (or 
(Church robbery) Act long ago.” 

The Lord of her Majesty’s Bed- 
Chamber, sworn to the maintenance 
of the Church as much as of the State, 
then spoke, among other desultory 
matter, as follows. After acquainting 
the meeting that his principles in his 
boyhood were just the same as they 
are at this moment,” which we fully 
believe, his principles being exactly 
those which we might expect from the 
nursery, the natural products of 
brains which neither time nor expe- 
rience could ever mature, he pro- 
ceeds with his rambling and rapid ha- 
rangue. 

‘* | have always considered the Tithe 
question as intimately connected with 
the civil and religious liberties of this 
country. And the settlement of it 
should have been made a portion of 
the Catholic Relief Bill in 1829.” 

This trifling lord, of course, does 
not know, or is not capable of com- 
prehending, that the positive declara- 
tion of the whole Popish body was 
not merely that they never would, on 
any possible occasion, resist the pay- 
ment of Tithes, but that, moreover, 
they fully acknowledged the right of 
the Church to their Tithes; and, above 
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all, they argued, that emancipation 
would act as a direct security to the 
Church in the possession of those 
tithes; that the act of 1829 would in- 
stantly extinguish all the jealousy 
which existed against their collection, 
that “ jealousy having arisen wholly 
in consequence of the denial of eman- 
cipation.” And the Government at 
the time, accepting this declaration 
as the great and indeed the only se- 
curity—the purchase money of eman- 
cipation the Papists now in a body 
refuse to pay ; just as any single vil- 
lain may refuse to pay the price which 


he had himself set upon a commodity, - 


and finish the argument by putting the 
money back again into his pocket. The 
Marquis talks of himself as still a Pro- 
testant, and therefore he has not, yet at 
least, any of those happy privileges 
which give such ease of heart to the 
O’Connell generation. After having 
thus, witha ridiculoussimplicity worthy 
of no one on earth but hiinself, lament- 
ed that the Bill of 1829 did not extin- 
guish tithes; in other words, that the 
very and only consideration on which 
the Bill was built was not abolished 
by the Bill itself—so much for the 
commonsense of this Lord of the 


Bedchamber—his Lordship proceeds, 
with consistent absurdity —“ This was 
dlways my feeling, and indeed, I 
think, the earnest desire of the Roman 
Catholic portion of the community, 
as well as of the liberal Protestants and 


Dissenters.” The Lord of the Bed- 
chamber evidently does not regard 
the Dissenters as Protestants ; proba- 
bly with him they are Pagans or Ma- 
hometans ; but such difficult questions 
are not to be allowed to ruffle the 
smooth front of a courtier. He 
totters on—* J think it monstrously 
absurd, as well as being penal in the 
extreme, that Catholics should be 
forced to pay for the religious support 
of Protestants.”” We have already 
given this very childish personage 
credit for blundering by the necessity 
of his nature; but we cannot go to 
the extravagant length of supposing 
him ignorant that the Papist does not 
pay for the Protestant clergy; that 
the fiftieth part of a farthing in the 
pound would be fifty times more 
than the Papist has ever paid to the 
Established Church ; that the land is 
Protestant ; that every Papist, like 
every other man, has a deduction al- 
lowed in his rent, equivalent to the 
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tithe which remains payable on the 
land ; and that the Papist, with all his 
clamour, would look upon it as the 
worst day he ever saw, when, instead 
of paying that tithe direct to the cler- 
gyman, whom he cheats in every poss 
sible way, and whom he calculates on 
cheating, he were to pay its equiva- 
lent to the landlord, whom he cannot 
cheat at all. The Lord of the Bed- 
chamber knows this, for it is impossi- 
ble that he should not. We advise 
him, for the comfort of his conscience, 
to turn Papist wholly, and without 
loss of time. 

One sentence more. He proceeds— 
“It cannot be, that civil or religious 
liberty exists in a country where a 
system of tithes exists, be they modi- 
fied or constructed as they may.” Of 
course he has never heard of a coun- 
try called England, or has never 
discovered that “a system of tithes 
exists there ;’’ or that it is not alto- 
gether a country of drains and bas- 
tiles. For, in the opinion of this Bed- 
chamber Marquis, “ neither civil nor 
religious liberty can possibly exist 
where tithes exist.”” This is the man for 
Mr O’Connell ; a shepherd silly as his 
sheep;ababestill redolent of the cradle; 
a helpless maid of all work ; a ribband- 
valet ready to walk up to his chin in 
mire in the track of his master. The 
Arabs have, in the procession of the 
caravan to Mecca, a camel which 
carries the Koran, which camel is 
constantly followed by a slave with a 
brush, and a pitcher, whose business 
is solely to attend on the rear of the 
holy brute. We recommend Lord 
Headfort to Mr O'Connell as his at- 
tendant for similar purposes, on his 
next sacred itinerancy through Ire- 
land. He has shown exactly the 
range of qualities suitable to the em- 
ployment; and as he is evidently a 
volunteer in the Papist interest, the 
Agitator may rely for oncé on his fi- 
delity. But there is one Ait, for which 
we must do him justice. The Irish 
are a people of jest ; they burn and 
assassinate a good deal, but, as Hamlet 
says, “ It is all in jest’”—and the no- 
torious way to their brains or bosoms 
is by making them laugh. This pro- 
pensity is so prominent, that not even 
his Lordship’s faculties have been 
simple enough to overlook it. So he 
concludes—* I moreover assert that, 
if some measure more congenial to 
the feelings of the majority be not de- 
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vised, it will prejudice the interests of 
the Establishment to a degree which 
many who are adverse to it are not 
aware of.”” We believe not ; indeed 
it would be remarkably difficult for 
any body-to find out what greater 
prejudice could be done to the Esta- 
blishment than knocking it to pieces. 
What is the very meaning of Esta- 
blishment? It is not a religion, it is 
not even a creed ; it is a fixed system 
for religious purposes in a state, sup- 
ported by a definite and publicly ac- 
knowledged and secured property. 
This innocent personage probably 
thinks also that the Establishment 
of England is the only Establishment 
on earth; has he ever heard of the 
Scottish Church, which is, with 
scarcely any difference of principle, an 
Establishment, a system with a fixed 
and publicly secured income? But 
this would argue an ignorance too pro- 
found even for the Marquis. The whole 
must have been evident as a burlesque, 
and we allow it to have been a better 
one than we could have expected 
from the performer. We can con- 


ceive with what a roar of jollity 
it must have been received by the 
laughter-loving, though rather cut- 


throat rabble, who came together to 
settle the state, in front of the Meath 
jail ; that ominous place where patri- 
otism has so often figured before! With 
what a sardonic smile old Lord Plun- 
ket must have heard it on his Chan- 
cery Bench? With what additional and 
undisguised contempt Mr O’Connell 
must have meditated on the material 
which sometimes acts as the substitute 
for brains in the crania of popularity- 
hunting peers? The Lord of the 
Bedchamber's argument, if it be taken 
with any degree of gravity, is this— 
to the sailor it says scuttle the ship, 
to prevent her going down—to the 
soldier, blow up your ammunition, to 
prevent your arms from being use- 
less—to the trader, burn your stock, 
to prevent your being bankrupt. But 
whether grave or jesting, the matter 
does not and must not rest here. We 
must ask Lord Melbourne, did he 
know what he was doing when he re- 
commended this Marquis as a fit and 
proper person to stand in the presence 
of the Queen, to have a right to any 
kind of influence in the Court, and to 
receive the salary paid by a Protestant 
people? Did he, or did he not know 
what his principles were? (!) If he 
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did not, what culpability in his ne. 
gligence ? If he did, what more than 
culpability in his appointing men 
with such opinions? Are we not 
then entitled to ask whether such 
opinions are those of the Minister him- 
self? This he must answer and soon, 
and perhaps heavily, to the empire. 
But the evil does not end with the 
follies of a coronetted simpleton, 
whose whole soul is in a song-book. 
Lord Howick has already declared 
that the Church in Ireland is a nui- 
sance. How many others are at 
this moment ready to play the same 
game, and asking nothing but an 
assurance of the same impunity! mis- 
erable creatures, to whom place is 
principle, and salary soul. How many 
are looking up to the Downing-Street 
weathercock, and trimming their rag- 
ged sails to the next turn of the wind ! 
How many are as ready as the strol- 
lers of a country barn to beg, under 
pretence of bearing a “ character,” 
and to plunder in the name of “ Her 
Majesty’s Servants ;” to make them- 
selves a laughing-stock for the sake 
of the shillings at the door, and to 
think that when they have caricatu- 
red greatness before the curtain, they 
are entitled to burlesque common ho- 
nesty behind it ? 

In the mean-time, in the interval of 
the session, Mr O’Connell is, we may 
be assured, busy and insolent as ever. 
He publishes, from time to time, his 
proclamations, and in them he tells 
the rabble that they are to rely on no- 
thing but “ physical force.” At the 
same time, in his old villanous strain, 
he recommends that all be done with 
the utmost meekness! He asks but 
two millions of recruits, who are all to 
be saints and Quakers, raised out of 
the pacific peasantry of Ireland, and 
who are to carry every thing by sup- 
plication, on their bended knees we 
presume, and this, too, to a people and 
Legislature whom he describes as bit- 
terly hostile, and to be moved by no- 
thing in the shape of reason. 

And these are his propositions in 
his manifesto to the assembled patriots 
of Kanturk—the manifesto being ap- 
propriately addressed to the priest, or, 
as the letter formally designates him, 
the Catholic Rector of Kanturk :— 

“‘ We must have corporate reform. 
We must have the right of voting as 
extensive in Ireland as in England. 
We must have the tithes, whether call- 
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ed rent-charge or composition, or b 
whatever name they may be called, 
extinguished. We must have our just 
- share of members in the House of 
‘Commons. If I can get two millions 
of precursors, Z will carry all those 
measures ; and thus, above all things, 
will the Irish people be relieved from 
the compulsory payment to a Church 
to which they do not belong.” 

So the grand object is again avowed 
to be the destruction of that Estab- 
lishment which Mr O'Connell, and 
the class of hypocrites who act with 
him, swore not to molest or weaken 
in any way whatever; for let the 
Protestant observe that the Papist 
oath of 1829 is not only to refrain 
from injuring the Protestant religion, 
a matter in which their efforts never 
have succeeded, and never can suc- 
ceed, until they have the power to ex- 
tinguish reason and the Bible in this 
country, but to refrain from injuring 
the Protestant Established Church, 
which the extinction of tithes, almost 
its only revenue, would obviously and 
inevitably destroy. So much for the 
faith of Rome, and the Popish respect 
for an oath. 

But then comes the true O’ Connell 


touch, the stamp by which we could 
recognise him in the most secret piece 
of knavery that he ever fabricated for 


his fellow-pikemen. Mammon is at 
the bottom of all. The “rint” is the 
true meaning of the manifesto. ‘So 
soon,” saith this most prodigious of 
beggarmen, “ as twenty persons enrol 
themselves as precursors, let one of 
them take the shillings of the other 
twenty, and a pound-note to Mr T. 
M. Ray, Corn-Exchange, . Dublin. 
The sooner this is done the better. 
The true patriotism consists in zeal- 
ous,” &c. &c.—meaning thereby the 
active contributions of the shillings of 
a people complaining perpetually of 
pauperism, to a patriot boasting per- 
petually of disinterestedness, and mak- 
ing a vast revenue out of their rags, 
for purposes which have never been 
disclosed, but which every man of 
sense sees as clear as the sun at noon- 
day. We presume, too, that the notes 
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would not be the more unacceptable 
if they were from the bank of O’Con- 
nell and Company. In the mean- 
time, be it remembered that the great 
Agitator and great Everything has 
no less than five machines, of exactly 
the same order, at work at this mo- 
ment, screwing money out of the 
beggary of the people. With what 
jealousy must not Spring Rice look 
upon such achievements, and how 
many times in the day must he not 
thank his stars that it has not occur. 
red to the great Irish financier to cast 
his eye upon the English Chan-cellor- 
ship of the Exchequer ! 

Can any man believe that foreigners 
would have dared to insult this great 
country as they have lately done if 
we had a manly Ministry? But when 
they see a Ministry the very em- 
blem of every weakness, living on 
chance—to-day truckling to this party, 
to-morrow licking the dust off the feet 
of another— to-day told by O’Con- 
nell that he keeps them in, and told 
truly ; and to-morrow by Sir Robert 
Peel, that he suffers their existence, 
and this truly too; and the day 
after shown clinging to the knees of 
Wellington—all their measures mere- 
ly struggles to keep place ; pegs to 
hang on; apologies for doing nothing 
—what haughty foreigner but thinks 
that now is his time, and relieves him- 
self of his old sense of inferiority by 
immediate insult. Thus we have 
France keeping Africa, in spite of us 
and honesty; Russia building ships 
by the score; and every other power 
of Europe joining in jealous restric- 
tions on our commercial rights. Even 
Spain and Portugal joining to realize 
the fable of the sick lion, and lifting 
up their ass’s hoof against us. What 
a contrast in the dull indolence and 
low pursuits of those feeders on royal- 
ty is presented by the Russian Em- 
peror, rushing from corner to cor- 
ner of his immense territory, inspect- 
ing every thing, and stimulating 
every thing. Who can be surprised at 
his baffling those nincompoops, and 
holding in contempt the country that 
endures them ? 
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EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT, FROM OUR TWO VASES. 


SONNETS. 





BY THE REV. FREDERIC W. FABER. 


COLLEGE CHAPEL. 


A sHapy seat by some cool mossy spring, 

Where solemn trees close round, and make a gloom, 
And faint and earthy smells, as from a tomb, 
Unworldly thoughts and quiet wishes bring :— 

Such hast thou been to me each morn and eve ; 

Best loved when most thy call did interfere 

With schemes of toil or pleasure, that deceive 

And cheat young hearts; for then thou mad’st me feel 
The holy Church more nigh, a thing to fear. : 
Sometimes all day with books, thoughts proud and wild 
Have risen, till I saw the sunbeams steal 

Through painted glass at even-song, and weave 

Their threefold tints upon the marble near, 

Faith, prayer, and love, the spirit of a child! 


COLLEGE HALL. 


Still may the spirit of the ancient days 

Rest on our feasts, nor self-indulgence strive, 
Nor languid softness to invade the rule 

Manly, severe and chaste—the hardy school 
Wherein our mighty fathers learnt to raise 

Their souls to Heaven, and virtue best could thrive 
They, who have felt how oft the hour is pass’d 

In idle, worldly talk, would fain recall 

The brazen eagle that in times of yore 

Was wont to stand in each monastic hall, 

From whence the Word, or some old father’s lore, 
Or Latin hymns that spoke of sin and death, 
Were gravely read; and lowly-listening faith 

In silence grew, at feast as well as fast. 


COLLEGE GARDEN. 


Sacred to early morn and evening hours, 

Another Chapel reared for other prayers, 

And full of gifts,—-smells after noon-day showers, 
When bright-eyed birds look out from leafy bowers, 
And natural perfumes shed on midnight airs, 

And bells and old Church clocks and holy towers, 
All heavenly images, that cluster round. 

The rose and pink acacia and green vine, 

Over the fretted wall together twine 

With creepers fair and many, woven up 

Into religious allegories, made 

All out of strange Church meanings, and inlaid 
With golden thoughts drunk from the dewy cup 
Of morns and evenings spent in that dear ground! 


COLLEGE LIBRARY. 


A churchyard, with a cloister running round, 
And quaint old effigies in act of prayer, 

And painted banners mouldering strangely there, 
Where mitred prelates and grave doctors sleep,— 




















- From Our Two Vases, 
Memorials of a consecrated ground ! 
Such is this antique room, a haunted place 
Where dead men’s spirits come, and angels keep 
Long hours of watch with wings in silence furled. 
Early and late have I kept vigil here: 

And I have seen the moonlight shadows trace 
Dim glories on the missals blue and gold, 
The work of my monastic sires, that told 

Of quiet ages men call dark and drear, 

For faith’s soft light is darkness to the world. 


THE WHEELS, 


There are strange, solemn times, when serious men 
Sink out of depth in their own spirit,—caught 

All unawares, and held by some strong thought 
That comes to them they know not how or when, 
And bears them down through many a winding cell, 
Where the soul’s busy agents darkly dwell— 

Each watching by his wheel that, bright and bare, 
Revolveth day and night to do its part 

In building up for Heaven one single heart. 

And moulds of curious form are scattered there, 
As yet unused, the shapes of after-deeds ; 

And veiled growths, and thickly-sprouting seeds 
Are strewn, in which our future life doth lie 
Sketched out in dim and wondrous prophecy ! 


THE COMPLAINT. 


I heard thee say that thou wert slow of speech ; 
Thou didst complain thy words could never reach 
The height of thy conceptions. Ah! dear friend, 
Envy me not, if thou art wise, this gift. 

Fierce reckless acts and thoughts unbridled range, 
And cherished passion, that at times hath rocked 
My soul to its foundations,—these did lift 

Me into eloquence: ’twas sad to spend 

So great a price to win so poor a dower. 

Thine is a deep clear mind: nor inward change, 
Nor outward visitation yet hath shocked 

Thy heart into a consciousness of power. 

So calm and beautiful thou art within, 

That thou wilt scarce believe that power is sin. 


ON THE HEIGHTS NEAR DEVOKE WATER.—AUGUST 7, 1838. 


«Dreary and gray the twilight hour came on, 
Duddon was sounding in his wooded vale ; 
And through the ferns, and round each hollow stone, 
The spirit of the chill night-breeze did wail. 
With low and piteous moaning did it swell, 
Like a poor ghost, upon the shaggy fell. 
When, as we rode, the sun came round and stood 
On the hill top,—an altar all of gold: 
Twisting in gorgeous coils, like a huge flood, 
The crimson stream along the valleys rolled. 
Rain-drops, like gems, upon the heath were seen, 
And the whole earth was hid in golden green. 
O, it was well our hearts within us quailed,— 
The throne of the Eternal was unveiled! 
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HEAVEN AND EARTH. 


There are no Shadows where there is no Sun ; 
There is no Beauty where there is no Shade : 
And all things in two lines of glory run, 
Darkness and light, ebon and gold, inlaid. 

Gop comes among us through the shrouds of air ; 
And His dim track is like the silvery wake 

Left by yon pinnace on the mountain lake, 
Fading and re-appearing here and there. 

The lamps and’ veils through heaven and earth that move 
Go in and out, as jealous of their light, 

Like sailing stars upon a misty night. 

Death is the shade of coming life; and love 
Yearns for her dear ones in the holy tomb, 
Because bright things are better seen in gloom ! 


Univ. Coll. Oxford. 


TWO SONNETS BY MR CHAPMAN. 


I. 
A urrtte heap of dust! yet might that clay 
Have been informed with a glorious mind, 
Like Galileo's, quick to leave behind 
The grosser world, and pierce the starry way ; 
Or else like Milton’s, with divinest ray 
Instructed, to soar upward, and unbind 
The mystic roll, and give unto his kind 
The Delphic lines of some immortal lay. 
Ah, for one seed that takes root in our earth 
How many perish! under the broad sun 
Abounding life yet flows—nor is there dearth 
Of what maintains it; all is wisely done, 
Bud, blossom, fruit—blight and untimely birth: 
Nature’s fresh urns with new life ever run. 


Il. 
Alas! to think that well-shaped piece of clay 
No Christian baptism had, nor sepulture! 
No after life—a death without a cure! 
That unborn hope was the Destroyer’s prey, 
Before its eyes were opened on the day ; 
No living soul informed it, to endure 
For ever ; no immortal spirit pure 
Did from that fleshly mansion pass away. 
’T was an unfurnished house where none had dwelt— 
A stringless }yre—a soulless skeleton— 
A shape for being that no being felt— 
A thing built up with care and then undone— 
Hush! hush! for with you Wisdom thus has dealt 
To prove you; bow unto the Wisest One. 


SONNETS BY THE SKETCHER. 
THE MYSTERY OF NIGHT. 


Aas! the weakness of our human praise, 
Disparaging the Power that we adore! 

We fondly dream He walks the silent shore, 
Th’ illimitable Godhead—feign he strays 

The Genius of deep woods, and solemn ways— 














And think, when darkness clouds the mountain hoar, 

The shadow of his hand is passing o’er— 

And hide our faces from his dreaded gaze. 

Last night—as centinelling stars ’gan shed 

Dim light o’er coming gloom, that did enclose 

And curtain in and pillow as a bed 

The Earth with clouds, awe-struck, I straight arose— 

* Sure, here,” thought I, “ some God would lay his head, 
And lie unseen in this prepared repose.” 


TEARS OF JOY. 


From the dark chamber where the sick one lay, 

The Sister came—I ask’d—* Is she no more ?” 

No words she spake—but a sweet sunshine o'er 

Her parted lips in thankfulness did play,— 

And tears that chased the darkness all away 

Pour’d from their lucid founts, so dim before— 

That blessed rain did all our hearts restore— 

And, oh! the brightness of that healing day ! 

So, one from prison escaped, hath stayed his flight 
*Neath the green tree, and dreams of unjust power, 
Awakes to the green earth, and morning light, 

And deems whereon he rests some heavenly bower— 
The ground where Spirits had walked the live-long night— 
And left sweet pearls on blade, and leaf, and flower. 


A PICTURE, 


And there a rolling Ocean did abound, 

Deep scoop’d in many a black and watery vale, 
And there ‘his nightly pastime a huge whale 
Took, like the Lord Leviathan—the sound 

Of distant roar spread Solitude around,— 

And bade the monster in his empire hail— 

He roll'd along, and swung his surging tail— 
Then rose the Moon over the dim profound. 

It was no time brute Nature now to deem 
Predominant. For Heaven's large Eye, awake, 
Shone in the Majesty of Night supreme 

O’er the proud Sea, that underneath did shake. 
The monster rose, as he were ta’en aback, — 
And felt the mighty rein that kept him in his track. 


PROTECTION. 


Dreary the moor, low blasts set up their dirge, 
And moaned, to stay my steps: still on I sped— 
Th’ uprisen winds swept by me—then o’erhead, 
Like Spirits of Good that Evil ones did urge, 
Rushed in wild conflict and repelling surge. 

On still I fared: “ Your warfare, winds,’”’ I said, 
‘* Is God’s protection to my humble shed, 

That lights with gleam of love yon mountain verge.” 
As the stern Angel of Death passed Egypt o’er 
And smote not, where God’s token did appear 3 
So, Spirits of Ill unseen bow down before 

The lowly light of home, that shineth clear 
Through blackest night—and Angels at the door 
Stand guard, and say—‘ Pass on, nor enter here.” 
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DIRECTION, 


As by an ancient ruin long I lay, 

Contemplating the end of human pride, 

Night came with curtain’d blackness far and wide ; 
Then, peradventure, ill had been my way; 

But that a humble casement shot a ray, 

That did my steps to a lone cottage guide ; 

There, with his book, an old man I espied, 

That reverently, by turns, did read and pray. 

O happy guidance, did we understand 

The love that leadeth oft to walk aright, 

*Mid dark and thorny ways—whose unseen hand 
Holds the pure lamp. When darkness more than Night, 
E’en to be felt, o’erspread th’ Egyptian land, 

In Israel’s homes there beamed a Heavenly Light. 


THE SQUIRREL. 


BY THE SKETCHER. 


*Twas not a bright and sunny day, 
Laura and I were walking— 

Or if there was a single ray, 
*Twas only in our talking. 


Wecross’d the park, in mirthful mood, 
By mirth I mean not laughter, 

But gentle joy—we reach’d the door— 
Pass’dthrough—and slamm’ditafter. 


A Squirrel, on the leafy ground 
Hard by, his nuts was munching— 
He thought a gun went off—a 
sound 
That spoils a Squirrel’s luncheon. 


Down dropt his nuts—and off he set— 
Across the road he ventured— 

There found a wall—but not the hole, 
Alas ! where he had enter’d. 


Across the road again he flew, 

~. And maz’d, like most encroachers— 

At seeing us, poor beast, in view— 
No doubt he thought us Poachers. 


I’m sure my face look’d very bland, 
And Laura’s every feature 

Told, that a babe might understand, 
She could not hurt a creature. 


But Squirrels trust not human looks, 
To me they’re paradoxes, 

Perhaps they’ve read in Fable books 
What things we do to Foxes. 


Th’ affrighted thing an instant stood, 
And paus’d—then off he started, 

And straight before us in the road 
Precipitately darted. 


But, ah! imprudent was the flight, 
Too late experience taught hin— 

For soon as we were out of sight, 
Two boys surprised, and caught him, 


We saw him in an apron tied— 
(If how we saw, you wonder, 

At least we saw his tail outside, 
That show’d his head was under.) 


Poor beast, thou'rt caged—art prisoner 
now, - 
Must quit thy former habits, 
Thy slack-rope feats from bough to 
bough, 
Th’ applause of hares and rabbits. 


Thy wife must take another mate, 
Or linger broken-hearted ; 

For sure the “ District Registrar” 
Has booked thee down “ Departed.” 


Dear Laura! scrutinize my rhymes, 
For the poor brains that spin them 

Mark things that pass a thousand times 
That bear a moral in them. 


The Squirrel, captived in his flight, 
This lesson seems to carry, 

That very often when we fly, 
’T were better far to tarry. 


It bids the timid maid look twice, 
When Lovers first approach her ; 
Nor trust first looks, that rarely show 
The true one from the Poacher ; 


And flying oft a gentle heart, 
Lest gentle arms should catch her, 
‘That “ farther on she may fare worse,” 
And ruder hands may snatch her. 
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SONNETS WRITTEN IN THE VICINITY OF FLAMBOROUGH HEAD. 
By R. W. H. 


I. 
Wuate’er man images of profound and great! 
Eternal might! with energy unbound 

In tide, and sea, and ocean, Thou roll’st round ! 
Eternal motion! Thou dost undulate 

In gentlest ripple—heave by cape, through strait ! 
Eternal freshness! Breathed in every morn, 
Wafting each gale which health and life hath borne! 
Eternal music !' How thy notes dilate 

Like lute Zolian, or in trumpet peals ! 

Eternal grand and fair! Thy power can strew 

As spray, and break as foam, the proudest keels ! 
Beneath the Orient, or at eve, what hue 

Thy crisped surface, like a prism, reveals,— 
Earth’s fairest green, and Heaven’s deepest blue ! 


Il. 
What is this field so smooth ? No furrow,—trace ? 
What mirror without waving line or flaw ? 
What desert sand-plain, where no lizard-claw 
Hath left its print near the tent’s dwelling-place ? 
Sylph has not touched it, nor the Horal race ! 
Ne’er saw I type like thee of perfect calm,— 
Not such as poets feign in bower of balm,— 
Emotion! dzep in awe and sweet in grace ; 
As mother’s ecstasy, clasping her babe! 
Beauty’s repose is here,—gentle, benign,— 
Still, dread as is the sphere of Astrolabe, 
Where undistracted stellar concaves shine, 
When sages lift and spell the Heavenly web! 
Zephyr’s soft fanning! Day’s devout decline ! 

Il. 
The storm-clouds burst along as Demon-vans, 
Whirling the abysses from their lake-like sleep,— 
Forms monstrous, as themselves, start from the deep,— 
And yestreen swells, that glided fair as swans, 
Now writhe in wrath like gored leviathans ! 
How yonder headlands those rude billows lash! 
Yet on its crest there stands a friendly mark, 
A. sign that is a hope to many a bark 
Which midst this yeast and yawn of surges dash! 
Its shoot of light, like lightning’s arrow, flies 
Thro’ haze, or as the sunset’s crimson glance 
On all the multitudinous vapour lies ! 
The sea-boy wakes from panic’s freezing trance,— 
The grey-haired mariner far higher lifts his eyes ! 


Iv. 

Thou rayest out a Star! Solemn Watch-Fire ? 
Then burnest thou the beacon of each night, 
Quenchless in thy recess as Delphic pyre, 

As Parsee’s Naptha altar ever bright ! 

Calmly thou see’st the elemental fight ! 
Revolving,—many-hued,—thou dost remind 

Us of experience gleaming on our track 

With Pleiad beam oft broke by wave and wind, 
Refracted on the tempest scathe and rack ! 

Still fitter emblem! Faint this ocean-strife 
Depicts the troubled sea of human breast, 

Where raves a vortex gulfing treasures rife, 

Far, far, from reach of help, and port of rest,— ; 
Lights of the World,—Hold forth the Word of Life! 
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THE CATHEDRAL. 


* Twas a glorious sight, 
On a beautiful night, 
With a large yellow moon sailing up 
in the sky, 
And a glimmer of day 
In the west far away, 
Just burning, and glowing, and flash- 
ing to die, 


That old Gothic Pile, 
With its nave and its aisle, 
Its transepts, its, chapels, and many- 
: niched choir— 
Its traceried lights, 
Its pinnacled heights, 
Its huge western towers, and its tall 
central spire, 


The Porches, the doors, 
The buttresses, scores— 
The chapter-house, cloisters, and Lady 
Chapelle ; 
The canopies rich, 
The finely groined niche, 
And octagon turret that holds the 
great bell. 


In that wall on the west, 
Searce the sight dares to rest 
On yon fair gorgeous wheel, like a 
bright, thoughtful eye ; 
For where’er the ray hits, 
As from diamond it flits, 
Reflecting the last dolphin hue of the 
sky. 


And hark! to the sound, 
Rich, solemn, profound, 
Which sweeps on the night-breeze 
around and around ; 
*Tis the organ’s deep voice 
To bid us rejoice 
That we stand on the threshold of 
sanctified ground. 


O near let us draw, 
With love and with awe— 
Let us enter with meek eye and peni- 
tent soul—__ 
The House of Our Lord, 
Whose name be adored, 
Wherever earth stretches or ocean’s 
waves roll. 


But listen again, 
Tis the voices of men 
Coming thick from the city which lies 
in the vale ; ; 
Now stronger and nearer, 
Now sharper and clearer, 
Now louder and fiercer they rise on 
the gale. 


And see where a crowd 
Comes wrathful and loud, 
With crow-bars, and hammers, and 
axes of steel ; 
With red torches flaring, 
And eyes wildly glaring, 
And blasphemous screams that the 
life-blood congeal. 


Like tempest-stirred waves, 
They bound over graves, 
See the pile at their knock all her por- 
tals unfold ; 
_And now the fierce rout, 
Within and without, 
In their work of destruction are busy 
and bold. 


The strong walls are battered, 
The images shattered, 
The richly-stained windows and tra- 
cery crushed, 
Shaft, buttress, and crocket, 
Are torn from the socket, 
And from their strong pedestals pin- 
nacles pushed. 


The font is dashed down, 
The screen-work o’erthrown, 
And shrines of old sanctity rudely 
disgraced! 
Not e’en the great altar 
May cause them to falter— 
The holy of holies is stained and de- 
faced ! 


With vigour abated, 
But fury unsated, 
« Fire, fire, to the roof, and the wood- 
loft” they cry ; 
The fitful flash gleaming, 
The molten.lead streaming 
To these terrible words is the rapid 
reply. 


See, see, how the fire 
Entwines the tall spire, 
In passionate circles embracing its 


prey ; 
With a quick crackling joy 
It delights to destroy, 
And in mockery mimics the beauty of 
day. 


By yon pure orb of light _ 
Now so mournfully bright, 
Who are these on whose fury her 
loveliness shines ? 
Are they spirits of woe? 
Are they maniacs? No. 
They are pious Reformers, and zeal- 
ous Divines, 
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ADIEU TO ROMANCE.* 


FarewE.t to wild Romance, 
With all its magic train, 

For broken—broken is the trance 
I may not have again! 


O, ’twas a dazzling dream 
—So bright it could not last ! 
Yet merg’d into that rapid stream 
Which bears away the past. 


I wish not to recall, 

Even were it in my power, 
That cabalistic festiv 

Which maddened every hour! 


Answer, spectral Romance! 
What hast thou done for me? 

Thy recollections but enhance 
Thy bitter mockery ! 


*T was a malignant star, 

Which glittering high o’er head, 
A pallid, an unearthly glare 

On life’s dim picture shed ! 


So, guided by the light 
Delusively that shone, 
Through realms of dreariest—blackest 
night 
I wandered darkling on— 


Of Happiness in search, 
With nought to show the way : 
Till Truru uprear’d her flaming torch 
And turn’d the night to day. 


In accents soft and mild, 

She thus addressed mine ear: 
« O cease thine efforts wild 

To seek enjoyment here! 


‘Tis searching after gold, 
And grasping useless ore— 

An apple, ruddy to behold, 
With ashes at the core! 


« QO, ’tis a brilliant bubble 
Men covet to possess ; 
Which, when attain’d with toil and 
trouble, 
Is found—but emptiness ! 


Then why thus struggle on, 
To waste thy fleeting breath ? 
Ah, credit me, deluded one! 
There’s no Romance in death! 


There’s no Romance beyond 
The shadowy bounds of time— 
For in Eternity is found 
Reatiry sublime ! 
Ss. W. 


JAOUNTAIN MEMORIES, 


BY B. SIMMONS. 


«¢ This morn is merry June I trow, 
‘The rose is budding fain— 
But it sha!) bloom in winter snow 
Ere we two meet again.” 


I. 

*Twas but a day—but then that day 

Was lit by June’s long jocund ray ; 

When bright and happy She and I, 

On soaring Comrah’s summit high, 

Strayed from the throng ’mid heather 
flowers, 

Where Féte-champétre sped the hours, 

And sought that mountain’s mightiest 
height 

From whence, we said, our ardent 


eyes 
Might best drink in the green delight 
Thatin that matchless landscape lies, 


Srrk WatTER Scott. 


Il. 

*T was fond pretence ! to us in vain, 

Far Ormond spread its broad domain, 

And lured our gaze with sparkling 
flood, 

And castled cliff and giant wood. 

Vainly the distant Barrow rolled 

His course, a coil of slender gold, 

Or Nore’s blue waters danced and 
played 

Round Woodstock’s banks and beech- 
en glade. 

Ah, there no more the wild harp swells 

That shook those violet-breathing dells, 





* These verses, written about his sixteenth year, have been sent us by our old friend, 


@ late Physician, who informs us that they have not hitherto appeared in print, 


How 


could he doubt whether we would “ oblige him by inserting them? "==C. N. 
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And shed a deathless spell along — 
Each grove’s sweet gloom in Psyche’s 
song !* 
In vain Barnane, the thunder-riven, 
Far northward cleft the summer 
heaven, 
Or on the horizon stretched away, 
A streak of light, slept Youghal bay. 
We gazed but once, and gazing turned, 
Filled with the love that round us 
burned, 
And spoke as speechless glances speak 
The thoughts that kindle lip and cheek; 
And that bright lady fair, with face 
All pale, and darkly-glancing grace, 
Cast to the gladdened earth her eyes, 
And, faltering, took the purple seat 
Boon Nature to her child supplies, 
Whilst I sat duteous at her feet. 


I. 
We never met before, and knew 
We never more should meet again’; 
For seaward at that moment blew 
The breeze should bear her o’er the 
main, 
O’er half hoarse Ocean’s sounding 
foam, 
To light with love another’s home, 
And be to me, through years afar, 
Lone memory’s deeply mirrored star. 
And yet we talked not sadly there, 
But wished our barks of life had 
been 
Together wafted earlier, ere 
Dark Fate had heaved its gulf be- 
tween. 
And still I asked, in trembling tone, 
Of him who claimed her as his own, 
And of those gorgeous Western skies, 
Whose glory lingered in her eyes. 
And when she murmured ’twas her 
wont 
In that far land, at fall of day, 
Lulled by cool breeze and tinkling font, 
To sleep tke sultry eve away, 
I vowed, if minstrel spirit might 
Spring from its earthly fetters free, 
That ever at that hour my sprite 
Should in her bower attendant be, 
And whisper mid the odours shed 
By gathered roses round her head, 
Or mix my memory with the wail 
Of song from neighbouring nightin- 
ale, 
Or babbling in the waters’ fall, 
To her hushed ear my name recall. 
And that sweet listener's sole reply 


Extracts, without Comment, 


e 
Was blushing cheek, and bended eye 


And heath-flower plucked all has 
Which well, she said, might emblem 
Of fickle Bard’s inconstancy, 

A truant tribe and light of faith, 
Whose very life's essential bloom 
Was fed by woman’s fragrant breath, 

It mattered not of whom ; 
And —_ she feared the freshening 
gale 
Would hardly rustle in the sail 
Which bears her hence when I, who 
now 
Low at her feet devoted bow, 
Would, in the self-same spot so dear, 
Pour the same tale to other ear. 


Iv. 

Fast died the day—on Galty Peak 

Fair Evening leant her rosy cheek, 

And up that sky of bluest June 

Wheeled from the Deep the solemn 
moon, 

When gay companions thronging 
round 

Proclaimed the fugitives were found, 

And festive mirth rushed in between, 

And all was as it ne’er had been. 

— We met no more—that revel past, 

Our first sweet meeting was the last. 


ve 

And years have gone—and Time has 
stolen 

Hope from the heart, light from the 
eye— 

And feelings then, all passion-swollen, 

Now shrunk to arid darkness lie. 

And that long-lost regretted one 

Is— Angel of the Rainbow—gone, 

And treads her path of woman’s pain 

In isles beyond the Western main. 

How little deems the stranger who, 

Amid the Carib’s sparkling sea, 

That pale and graceful One may view, 

Shrined in her home tranquillity, 

That she who there so sheltered dwells 

In warm Bermuda’s musky dells, 

Once braved the breezes of the North, 

And, from their wild hills looking forth, 


With mountain-bard as wild as they 
In utmost Thulé far away. 


. Had loitered through the summer day 


VI. 

And still that dreaming Bard will think 
That, haply, on the silver brink 

Of that clear sea, at vesper hour, 





* This beautiful spot was occasionally the residence of Mrs H. Tighe, the Author 


of Psyche, 
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When memory most exerts its power,. How minutes stamp the strife of 
The lone fair muser there will raise years— 

At times her melancholy gaze How passion’s gusts, the soul which 
To the dim West, and while its star stir, 

Trembles, like lover's heart, afar, Leave to that ruffled worshipper 

Will ask if he, who at her side Of all its stormy joy but tears. 
Sat, eager-browed and restless-eyed, 

One blessed day, now feels with her HampsTEap. 


SHADOWS. 
BY R. M. MILNES, 


I. 


O! mournrut sequence of self-drunken days, 
When jovial youth had range of Nature’s store ! 
With fever-thirst for pleasure and for praise, 

I nauseate every draught, and ask for more. 


Look on me well, and early steep thy soul 

In one pure Love, and it will last thee long ; 

Fresh airs shall breathe while sweltering thunders roll, 
And summer noons shall leave thee cool and strong. 


Acrogs the desert, ’mid thy thirsty kind, 

Thy healthy heart shall move apace and calm, 
Nor yearning trace the horizon far behind, 
Where rests the fountain and the lonely palm. 


Il, 


I had a home, wherein the weariest feet 

Found sure repose ; 

And Hope led on laborious day to meet 

Delightful close ! 

A cottage with broad eaves and a thick vine, 

A crystal stream 
‘Whose mountain-language was the same as mine,— 
It was a dream! 


I had a home to make the gloomiest heart 
Alight with joy,— 

A temple of chaste love, a place apart - 

From Time’s annoy : 

A moonlight scene of life, where all things rude 
And harsh did seem 

With pity rounded and by grace subdued,— 

It was a dream ! 


III. 


They owned their passion without shame or fear, 
And every household duty counted less 
Than that one spiritual bond, and men severe 
Said, they should sorrow for their wilfulness. 
VOL, XLIV. NO, CCLXXVIII. SF 
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And truth the world went ill with them ;—he knew 
That he had broken up her maiden life, 

Where only pleasures and affections grew, 

And sowed it thick with labour pain and strife. 


What her unpractised weakness was to her 
The presence of her suffering was to him ; 
Thus at Love’s feast did Misery minister, 
And fill their cups together to the brim. 


They asked their kind for hope, but there was none, 
Till Death came by and gave them that and more ; 
Then men lamented,—but the earth rolls on, 

And lovers love and perish as before. 


Iv. 


They seemed to those who saw them And letters of mere formal phrase 

meet _ Were blistered with repeated tears,— 
The worldly friends of every day, And this was not the work of days, 
Her smile was undisturbed and sweet, But had gone on for years and 
His courtesy was free and gay. years ! 


But yet if one the other’s name Alas, that Love was not too strong 
In some unguarded moment heard, For maiden shame and manly pride! 
The heart, you thought so calm and _ Alas, that they delayed so long 

tame, The goal of mutual bliss beside! 
Would struggle like a captured bird : 


Yet what no chance could then reveal, 
And neither would be first to own, 

Let fate and courage now conceal, 
When truth could bring remorse alone. 


Vv. 


Beneath an Indian palm a girl Cool grows the sick and feverishcalm— 
Of other blood reposes, Relaxed the frosty twine— 

Her cheek is clear and pale as pearl ‘The pine-tree dreameth of the palm, 
Amid that wild of roses, The palm-tree of the pine. 


Beside a northern pine a boy As soon shall nature interlace 

Is leaning fancy-bound, Those dimly-visioned boughs, 
Nor listens where with noisy joy As these young lovers faee to face 
Awaits the impatient hound. Renew their early vows ! 


She had left all on earth for him, She watched the crimson sun’s decline, 

Her home of wealth, her name of From some lone rock that fronts the 
pride, sea,— 

And now his lamp of love was dim, ** I would, O burning heart of mine! 

And, sad to tell, she had not died. There were an ocean-rest for thee. 


« The thoughtful moon awaits her turn, 
The stars compose their choral crown, 
But those soft lights can never burn, 
Till once the fiery sun is down.” 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE LAC DE GAUBE IN THE PYRENEES. 


BY BR. M. MILNES. 


1. 
The marriage blessing on their brows, 
Across the Channel seas 
And lands of gay Garonne, they reach 
The pleasant Pyrenees :— 
He into boyhood born again, 
A child of joy and life,— 
And she, a happy English girl, 
A happier English wife. 


2. 
They loiter not where Argelés, 
The chestnut-crested plain, 
Unfolds its robe of green and gold 
In pasture grape and grain ; 
But on and up, where Nature’s heart 
Beats strong amid the hills, 
They pause, contented with the 
wealth - 
That either bosom fills, 


3. 
There is a lake, a small round lake, 
High on the mountain’s breast, 
The child of rains and melted snows, 
The torrent’s summer rest,— 
A mirror where the veteran rocks 
May glass their peaks and scars, 
A nether sky where breezes break 
The sunlight into stars. 


4, 
Oh! gaily shone that little lake, 
And Nature, sternly fair, 
Put on a sparkling countenance 
To greet that merry pair ; ‘ 
Howlightfrom stoneto stone theyleapt, 
How trippingly they ran ; 
To scale the rock and gain the marge 
Was all a moment’s span ! 


5. 
“ See, dearest, this primeval boat, 
So quaint, and rough, I deem 
Just such an one did Charon ply 
Across the Stygian stream : 
Step in,—I will your Charon be, 
And you a Spirit bold,— 
I was a famous rower once 
In college days of old. 


6. 
‘** The clumsy oar! the laggard boat! 
How slow we move along,— 
The work is harder than I thought,— 
A song, my loye, a song!” 
‘Then, standing up, she carolled out 
So blythe and sweet a strain 
That the long-silent cliffs were glad 
To péal it back again. 


7. 
He, tranced in joy, the oar laid down, 
And rose in careless pride, 
And swayed in cadence to the song 
The boat from side to side : 
Then clasping hand in loving hand, 
They danced a childish round, 
And felt as safe in that mid-lake 
As on the firmest ground. 


8. 
One poise too mueh !|—He headlong 


fell,— 


‘She, stretching qut to save 


A feeble arm, was borne adown 
Within that glittering grave :— 

One moment, and the gush went forth 
Of misic-mingled laughter,— 
Thestruggling splash and deathly shriek 
Were there the instant after. 


9. 
Her weaker head above the flood, 
That quick engulfed the strong, 
Like some enchanted water-flower, 
Waved pitifully long :— j 
Long seemed the low and lonely wail 
Athwart the tide to fade ; 
Alas! that there were some to hear, 
But never one to aid. i 


10. 
Yet not alas! if Heaven revered 
The freshly-spoken yow; 
And willedthat what was then made one 
Should not be sundered now,— 
If She was spared, by that sharp stroke, 
Love’s most unnatural doom, 
The future lorn and unconsoled, 
The unayoided tomb ! 


11, 
But weep, ye very Rocks, for those, 
Who, on their native shore, 
Await the letters of dear news, 
That shall arrive no more ; 
One letter from a stranger hand,— 
Few words are all the need ; 
And then the funeral of the heart, 
The course of useless speed ! 


12, 

The presence of the cold dead wood, 
The single mark and sign 
Of all so loved and beautiful, 
The handiwork divine ! 
Ria vet cee 

at in the depth wo ager, 
And late success,—Oh ! leaye the ring 
Upon that faithful finger, 
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13. 
And if in Life there lie the seed 


Of real enduring being,— 


If Love and Truth be not decreed 


To perish unforeseeing,— 


This Youth the seal of death has stamp’d, 
Now Time can wither never, 

This Hope, that sorrow might have damp’d, 
Is flowering fresh for ever. 


Mr and Mrs Patteson were drowned in the autumn of 1831. 


TO AN INFANT DAUGHTER. 


C.N. S. 


I Gaze upon thy cherub face, 

And in its placid beauty trace 

The sacred stamp of those pure skies, 
That lent thee to a father’s eyes, 


No earthly stain is in thee seen, 

But all is love, and joy serene ; 

Hope that alone our souls may cheer, 
Hope is not known nor needed here. 


So heavenly soft those features show, 
That tears of fearful gladness flow : 
A misty veil obscures my sight, 

And dreamy visions lift their light. 


I see a young and ruddy maid 
Disporting in the grassy shade ; 
With flying feet and tresses free, 
And looks that laugh and speak to me. 


But oh! sad change! on yonder bed 
A pale and fainting form is spread ; 
And what is he whose lifted dart, 
Aiming at hers, would reach my heart? 


Yet see again a nymph appears 
Of riper frame and added years ; 
A radiant wreath her locks to bind 
By duty and by love is twined. 


Anon, a grey and‘aged sire 

Sits feebly by the winter's fire, 

While near, with bright and busy hands, 
A ministering spirit stands. 


Sweet sunny children next I see, 

Clustering around that old man’s knee; 
And one, most loved, whose baby brow 
Wears the same grace I saw but now. 


The mirror trembles, and no more 

I know the forms that pleased before; 
The lines a gaudy image bring 

Of some vain, fickle, fluttering thing. 


With that fair face, as with its prey, 
Each idle impulse seems to play, 

And o’er it now the shadows move, 
Of clouded hopes and blighted love. 


I start—with grief and terror chill : 
My infant child, I hold thee still ; 
I hold thee innocent and pure, 
From sin and sorrow yet secure. 


That which hereafter thou shalt be 
Is partly hid in Heaven's decree ; 
But oh! how much my words and will 
Must mould thy fate for good or ill! 


THE OLD JACKDAW. 


*Tisan old Jackdaw, and hesitsallalone 
On a snow-clad stone ; 

He caws aloud, for the blast is howling, 
The black clouds scowling. 

The hail is falling around—around, 
With a hissing sound, 

And the lonely daw, so poor and old, 
Is all a-cold. 


A maiden sitteth in yonder hall, 

Where the ivy clings to the solid wall, 

She sighs “ heigho,” as she gazes forth 

On the oe blind face of the snowy 
north— 


“* Heigho, it is dull and drear! 
Oh! when will the soft spring cheer 
The bowers with its beauty bland, 
Shedding life on the waking land! 
Heigho, ’tis a weary, a weary hour, 
When the snow falls fast, 
And the moaning blast 
Sighs in the leafless bower ; 
Heigho! heigho!” and the old Jack- 
daw 
Answers each sigh with a boding caw. 


At day’s decline that ivied hall 
Is lit for the gladsome festival ; 
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And many a lovely one is there, 

But none to match that lady fair, 

And Vanity le a gentle song 

To her willing heart as she glides 
along. 

Erewhile she longed for the gentle 
spring 

And the Zephyr’s whispering ; 

But now, while treading the gorgeous 
hall, 

And knowing that she is the light of all, 

The spring with the Zephyr’s gentle 
stir 

May sink into wintry gloom for her ; 

Yet oft she starts, with a fearful start, 

And the life-drops rushi to her quailing 
heart 

As she hears, on the wintry blast, a 
caw 

From the ominous throat of the old 
Jackdaw. 


*Tis midnight now, and the revellers all 
Are silently sleeping ; 
No life is in the slumbering hall, 
Save the old Jackdaw, from a niche in 
the wall, 
Nodding and peeping ; 
Nodding and peeping and shivering 
sore, 
As he hears the blast with a hollow 
roar 
Rush o'er the barren moor. 


Flitting through the chamber lone 
All the livelong night, 
While the dew of sleep is strown 
O’er each weary wight ; 
Through the aisles, sonarrow and long, 
Where the wintry blast is sighing, 
With a dull and ghastly song 
The lone bird is flying ; 
Flying, fluttering, to and fro, 
Into every chamber peeping, 
Where in beauty’s genial glow, 
Lovely maids-are sleeping ; 
Sleeping in the pride of joy, 
Tripping Fancy’s varied measure, 
Little dreaming aught can cloy 
Such an eager pleasure. 


Toll, toll, the solemn bell, 
Ding, dong, ding dong. 
Awake the death-chant—swell 
The burial song. 
The Sexton stands in the place of 
bones, 
By the gaping jaws of a new-made 
grave, 
He stumps about mid the grey tomb- 
stones, . 
And warbles a merry stave ; 
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And propt aloft on a yew-tree high 
The old "crguganal is sitting alone, 
Flapping his grey wings merrily, 

merrily, 

Watching the sexton with eager eye 
From his branching throne. 
Deeper and deeper the cutting spade 

Pierces the clay, and the merry old 
soul, 
As he sees the bones rise from the 
chilly shade, 
Welcomes them forth with a “ tol 
: de rol.” 


Slow moving o’er the snow-olad 
ground, 
The mourners bear the corse along, 
In deep unbroken silence bound, 
A melancholy throng. 
’*Tis over—all are gone! 
Perchance to dream awhile 
Of the departed one, 
And her benignant smile ; 
But time upon its gliding way 
Shall dry the tear and smooth the 
brow, 
And bid the cloud of care decay 
In pleasure’s placid flow. 


One youth remains!—he too hath 
gone 
In search of peace from shore to 
shore, 
But anguish still, in every clime, 
Shall pierce him to the core. 
-And now from his throne on the 
branching yew 
The old Jackdaw comesfluttering in, 
And his croaking voice on the frosty 
breeze 
Is swelling in merry din. 
Thrice o'er the grave he flaps his wing, 
And thrice he croaks a hollow ery ; 
Then spreading forth on the cuttin 
blast 
He skims the deep blue sky. 


The years flow on—and now the tune- 
ful thron 

Have filled the budding bowers with 
voice of song, 

And o’er that lone churchyard the 
placid flow : 

Of summer sunset sheds a goldenglow. 

Day blends with night in eve’s seren- 
est gloom, 

Amid the dwellings of the dreary 
tomb. 

On a grave a man is kneeling, 

Death in silence o’er him stealing. 

He hath wandered to and fro, 

Sinking ’neath a load of wo ; 
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When the darkness fled and the morn- 


Till a heavy sleep fell o’er him, 
And a vision passed before him ; 
What it was—no mortal knew, 
But it shed a holier hue 

O’er his spirit’s deep despair, 
Stilling every passion there, 
Shedding bliss of heavenly powet 
Over death’s descending hour. 


From the branching yew a croaking 


cr 
Tells that the bird of death is nigh ; 
Thrice o’er the tombed and the tomb- 
less dead 
He caws aloud, 
Thrice stalks around with tottering 


tread 
The clay-cold shroud. 


ing beams 
Gilded the waves ofan hundredstreams, 


When the joyful lark, on his heaven. . 


ward way, 
Sang his first song to the dawning day, 
On the tomb of a maiden long since 
dead 
The lifeless form of a man was laid ; 
And the villagers trembled with meikle 
awe 
When, on raising him up from the 
chilly ground, 
From his bosom dropt with a hollow 
sourd 
The corse of the old Jackdaw. 
Epmnpuren, 
P. K. 


Nuthurst, Horsham, 1838. 
My Deak Sir, 


I took the following ode, without reference either to its length or merits 
—which are both great—simply beeause it stood next to those which have 
been so admirably translated by good Bishop Heber. 

I will not now inflict upon you an essay “ on the peculiar character of Pindar 
as the great religious Poet of Greece,” nor yet upon the comparative excel- 
lence of his various translators into English,— only, as I have mentioned Bishop 
Heber, permit me to advert to one single point—after all, perhaps, of nu very 
great importance. 

The Bishop, if 1 remember rightly, when reviewing Girdlestone’s Pindar in 
an early number of the Quarterly, after making himself merry with the strict 
observers of Strophe, Antistrophe, and Epode; proceeded to exemplify his 
. precepts in the versions of two odes, appended to that review, as well as in 
the others (making, in all, six), which are comprised in the new edition of his 
poems, published by Murray, 1829. And in this license he has been followed 
by Messrs Wheelwright and Cary in their translations. When one considers 
the old, legendary, and ballad-like style of his poetry, as contrasted with the Dra- 
matic Chorusses, there does, I confess, seem some reason for modifying our 
obedience to the despotic rule of Strophe, Antistrophe, and Epode. But, 
then, the question arises,—Have we a right, contrary to the expressed will and 
intention of the founder, to knoek down all the walls and ceilings of his house 
of song, and lay the whole suite of apartments and complete interior of the 
building into one? (Which thing we do when we.abolish all signs of Strophe 
&c., and make his odes plain monostrophies.) I trow not, and, therefore, I 
have adopted, in the accompanying version, the plan of making each Anti- 
strophe correspond exactly with its twin Strophe—treating the Epode as a 
“tertium quid ;” though I believe the first two Epodes do chance to answer 
the one to the other all but precisely. 

By some such modification 4s this of the old Mede and Persian law, a suffi- 
cient idea of the form of an ancient ode is preserved to the English reader, 
without the constricta et distracta ‘‘ membra poete” being subjected to the 
pleasing varieties of Proeustéan torture—which always must be the case, more 
or less; ii every attempt to imitate to the very letter the precise reciprocating 
rythm of the original. 


Believe me; then, my dear Sir, 
Most faithfully yours, 


Wixu1aM Sno Burw. 
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AN HYMN OF PINDAR. 


THE SEvENTH OLYMPIONIQUE. 


TO DIAGORAS OF RHODES, CONQUEROR IN THE BOXING-MATCH,. 


tf 
As when a feast’s free-hearted lord 
Lifts high the wassail cup, 
Around whose lip the vite.dew poured 
Runs freshly sparkling up,— 
And pledging, on his homeward way 
From hotise to house the bridegroom 
Bays 
To ues pesos it—golden all, 
His treasures’ chiefest coronal, 
Grace of the board and banquet hall ; 
And honouring thus the league then 
knit, 
In sight of them, that round him sit, 
Exalts that envied youth, whose head 
shall rest, ; 
In happiness and joy, upon his true- 
love's maiden breast. 


II. 2. 
So, to the wreath-crowned Men | lift 
The nectar-flowing bowl, : 
Chalice of song, the Muses’ gift, 
Sweet fruitage of the soul ; 
Their hearts to cheer the prize that 


gain 
On Pythian and Olympian plain. 
And happy he, in life and death, 
Whose name the ever-living breath 
Of dulcet praise encompasseth. 
For to and fro doth glance the eye 
Of life-enlightening poesy, ; 
With frequent chime of mellow-mur- 
muring shell, 
Blent with the burst of full-voiced 
flutes, 
That loud their descant swell. 


Ill. 3. 
Yes—pipe and lute ring gaily, while 
The sunny waves I pass,— 
That gird fair Rhodes, his fathers’ 
isle— 
With bold Diagoras ; 
Hymning the child of Aphrodite, 
The Sun-god’s Ocean-bride, 
And him, the chief of giant height, 
Who plucked with foremost hand in 
fight, 
Proud guerdon of hismanhood’s might, 
The wreath upon Alpheus’ side. 
Him will I sing, for conqueror he 
Beside the fount of Castaly, 
And of good Damagetus tell, 
His sire, beloved by Justice well ; 
For on a noble isle they dwell, 


With many an Argive spear ; 
Where, capped with tower and citadel, 
Their heads three cities rear, 
Fast by the beak that juts, unrent, 
From Asia’s boundless continent. 


IV. 1. 
Fain would I build the song for them, 
Sons of the strong Eraclean stem, 
A common lay to all that spring 
From old Tlepolemus the king. 
Nor empty is, methinks, their pride— 
For downwards, on the father’s side, 
From Jove their lineage runs ; 
While, by the mother traced, theit 
name 
From fair Astydameia came, 
Amyntor's true born sons. 
But round the o’erclouded minds 6. 
men, 
Unnumbered errors lower ; 
And profitless the task to ken 
What now may best betide, and then, 
At life’s last closing hour. 


V. 2. 
For, in the by-gone days of yore, 
The planter of this pleasant shore, 
Tlepolemus, in anger hot, 
Alcmena’s bastard brother smote, 
Licymnius :—him, with hand of blood, 
And mace of gnarled olive-wood, 
At Tiryns’ rocky tower 
He smote—and slew him where he 
stood, 
As forth he tripp’d, in heedless mood, 
From Medea’s matron-bower. 
Thus Passion’s fitful gusts, when they 
Within the bosom swell, 
Drag even the wise man’s steps astray: 
Thence to the God he bent his way, 
And sought the oracle. 


VI. 3. 
His prayer he offered: when to him 
The Godhead, golden-tress’d, 
Gave answer meet, and from his dim 
Sweet-incensed shrine address’d ; 

* Away! away! from Lerna-bay 
Steer thy brave barks, and hold 
Thine onward course the waters o’er, 

Unto a sea-encircled shore, 
Where erst the gods’ great emperor, 
Rain’dsnows, thatgleam’d with gold, 
And, soft descending, lighted down 
In silence o’er a stately town. 
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« What time, by shrewd Hephaistus’ 
craft, 
The curtal-ax of brazen haft— 
Sheer through—Jove’s topmost tem- 
ples claft, 
And forth Athena sprang, 
Full arm’d—and long the Goddess 
laugh’d, 
And loud her war-note rang : 
Whereat shook highest Heaven with 
dread, 
And Earth, the mother, shuddered.” 


VII. 1. 
*Twas then Hyperion’s blessed son, 
Fountain of light and life to man, 
Bade his loved children, every one, 
The coming marvel keenly scan ; 
That they should rear, till then un- 
known, 
Her first far-flaming altar-stone, , 
Whose hallow'd hearth, with offerings 
strown, 
‘Might win the charmed heart of Jove, 
And the spear-clashing maiden’s love, 
For with success and joy is fraught 
Mao’s reverence of forecasting 
thought. 


VIII. 2. 
But oft, unmark’d and heeded not, 
Oblivioyn’s cloudy rack 
Sweeps on, till from the mind it blot 
Stern duty’s forward track. 
Nor they unto their sire gave heed, 
For carrying not the hearth-flame’s 
seed, 
The hill they climb with reckless speed, 
And fashion’d, but with fireless rite, 
A fane, upon that airy height. 
Yet, from the full cloud’s amber fold, 
Jove showered o'er them a flood of 
gold. 


IX. 3. 
And she, the Maid of flashing eye, 


~ ..Vouchsafed them art's proud mastery, 


O’er all on earth, with peerless hand 
To compass what their thoughts had 
plann’d. 
Hence each broad way with shapes 
grew rife, 
That, starting, seem’d instinct with 
life ; 
On them deep glory fell : 
But ne'er to its full strength is nurst 
The wise man’s skill by arts accurst, 
Or witchery’s wizard spell. 
So list to a tale of the olden.time ; 
When Jove, and they of heavenly 
birth, 
Were culling, clime by clime, 
The kingdoms of the earth,— 


Extracts, without Comment, 
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Not yet, on the ocean’s breast, 
Shone Rhodes in the light of day, 

But enshrouded and at rest 

. In the deep-séa-hollows lay. 


} oe a 
Yet for the absent Helius, none 
Mark’d out the lot—but left, 
Of frightful meed and portion reft, 
The pure and holy Sun. 
Returning, he the wrong proclaimed, 
And Jove afresh the lots had framed, 
But that the God his wish forbade, 
‘«* For in the hoary waves,” he said, 
‘* I see an islet sleep: 
And now it swells from the Ocean floor, 
Mother of men, and ever more 
A kindly nurse of sheep!” 


XI. 2. 
Then, straightway, gave the God com- 
mand 

To Lachesis, that she, 

The golden-tiar’d Deity, 

Outstretch the accordant hand, 
And slighting not Heaven’s awful oath, 
Plight with old Cronus’ son her troth, 
That the fair isle, from darkness sent, 
Full in the glorious firmament 
Should stand, his fief for aye, 

Thus closed, with glad assurance blest, 
His crowning word, and on the breast 
Of Truth alighting lay. 


XII. 3. 
Then budded the isle from the salt sea 
spray, 
And spread for him her sparkling 
meads, 
Sire of the sunlight’s arrowy ray, 
Prince of the fierce flame-breathing 
steeds. 
There, in bright Rhodes’ embrace re- 
clined, 
Seven sons the god begot ; 
Chiefs, wise of heart, of wariest mind, 
Were few, I ween, of human kind, 
Whom they surpassed not. 
Of these bold brethren, one 
To heroes three was sire— 
Eulysus, his first-born son, 
And Lindus and Camire. 
Apart they held, in triple share 
Carved out, their father’s isle ; 
And hence three fenced cities bare 
Their lordly founder's style. 


XIII. 1. 
There, to their loved Tirynthian chief, 
Tlepolemus—sweet balm of grief, 
Astoagod—high towerstow'rd heaven, 
The pitchy pomp of flames— 
Lord of the lists, to him is given 
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All judgment in the games : 
Where, twice, Diagoras hath ‘bound 
His brow with Rhodian flowers ; 
High chief, in twice-twain contests 

crown’d, 
At wave-worn Isthmus’ pass renown’d, 
And twice at Armea’s holy ground, 
And Athens’ craggy towers. 


XIV. 2. 
Him the brass-shield in Argos town, 
And Thebes and Arcady have known; 
Him too, the old Beeotian lists, 
Egina and Pelléne, 
Victor o’er all antagonists, ; 
And six times crowned have seen, 
Nor other tale doth Megara’s stone, 
Blazon with herald tongue. 
Bless then, O Father, from thy throne 
On Atabyrion’s summit lone, 
The measured hymn’s harp-ruling 
tone, 
In Olympian triumph sung! 


Most ADMIRABLE CHRISTOPHER, 


XV. 3. 
And bless the man, that bore that 
day 
By might of hand, the prize away ; 
Yea him with reverent honour grace, 
From citizens and stranger race; 


- For not the flaunting paths of pride 


His steps delight to tread, 
His fathers’ virtues are his guide, 
He follows where they led. 
Nor thou, the race in darkness hide, 
From Dallianax that-springs, 
Since, through the brave Eratide, 
With feast, and song, and joyaunce 
free, 
The festal city rings, 
All-jubilant—but one short hour 
May shift the summer scene, 
And whirlwinds rave, with maddening 
power, 
Where péace so late hath been. 


As you have delighted many, if not most of your readers with your Eng- 





lish versions of the flowers of the Greek Anthology, perhaps you may look 
with a favourable eye on the following attempt to present Campbell’s Hohen- 
linden in a Latin dress. 

It was not from any foolish hope of entering the lists with that most polished 
poet that the two versions were commenced, but to show practically to some 
very promising young scholars the difference between the harmony resulting 
from accent alone and the harmony resulting from the union of accent and 
quantity. Ineed not inform you that English poetry, independent of the 
meretricious aid of rhyme, is founded on accent alone, while Latin poetry 
requires a strict adherence to the rules of quantity as well as of accent. In 
short lyric poems I do not know whether we ought not to require as strict an 
observance of metrical rules as the Greeks and Romans, and some other na- 
tions whom it pleases Englishmen to regard as barbarians. Of this I am 
certain, that poems composed on such principles would, if equal in genius, soon 
consign all their predecessors to the vaults of all the Capulets. We have 
ceased to be “ BagCaga,”’ we are daily becoming more worthy of Homer's ap- 
pellation of ‘ wsgorss avJewxor;” and the ease with which every man, woman, 
and child can versify proves that something more difficult has to be achieved 
before we can justly claim to be masters of our own language. But as these 
observations naturally lead to a wide field of enquiry, I shall drop them for the 

resent. 
¥ The version Number I. has been composed in the same metre as Camp- 
bell’s stanza, with the exception that the fourth line is confined to two iambi 
and a cesural syllable. ‘io end the lines with monosyllables was impossible, 
from the genius of the Latin language. + 
The version Number II. is in strict Sapphic metre. 


I. 


Relinqueret quum Phebus Linden, 

Nitebat nix intacta pede, 

Qualisque nigrans ruit hyems, 
Ruebat Iser. 


Sed quam mutata rerum facies, 

Quum nocte cecinere signa! 

Ut ignis emicaret umbras 
Fugare densas. 
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En! orto sole, tela lucis 

Vix fumum penetrant undartem, 

Qua tenebris amicti Francus 
Hunnusque fremunt. 


Teedarum luce mox instructus, 

Stringebat omnis eques ensem, 

Et equus hinniebat, ardens 
Inire pugnam. 


Tune acte concurrére turme, 

Tellusque tremuit fragore, 

Haud secus fulgure Tonantis 
Exardet Ather. 


Sed clarior illa lux fulgebit 

Per nives sanguine rubeutes ; 

Undasque magis cede tinctas 
Devolvet Iser. 


Lindéne campis ubi sol recessit 

Nix renidebat, pede trita nullo, 

Qualis et nigrans hiemis procella, 
Profluit Iser. 


At novam campi faciem induerunt 

Nocte quum sera cecinere signa, 

Ignis ut fulgor rutilantis atras 
Pelleret umbras. 


Luce tedarum lituique cantu 

Ordines structi, gladios recludunt, 

Et fremit spretis sonipes lupatis 
Martis amore, 


‘Tune ruit missus medios in Hostes ; 


Terraque ingenti tremuit fragore, 
Haud secus noctu Jove fulminante 
Cuncta relucent. 


Crudescit Pugna, prosilite, 

Quéis morte spreta oni honos, 

Tu robore virorum Munich , 
Perrumpe turmas. 


It frequens cohors, rara redit, 

Nix morte positos recondet 

Et locus ubi quisque stabat 
Sepulchra dabit. 


At nové mox vi rutilabit ignis, 

Cede quum colles nivei rubescent, 

Et magis tinctus tepido cruore 
Defluet Iser. 


Solis en ortu! radii diei 

Vix valent fumi penetrare pubem, 

Qua latent mersi tenebris fremuntque 
Francus et Hunnus. 


Ingruit Martis furor, ite fortes, 
Quos decus ducit media in pericla, 
Tu Munich lectis inimica rumpas 
; Agmina turmis. 
Heu datur paucis superesse—turbam 
Alta nix letho positam recondet 
Et locus fiet suus interempto 

Cuique sepulchrum. 


Epinsurcu Acapemy, 15th Nov. 18388. 
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The Murdering Banker. 


THE MURDERING BANKER. 


THERE are certain morey-making 
associations, called Joint-Stock Banks, 
whose branches overshadow the land. 
No city, however large, no village, 
however small, can escape the coloni- 
zing assiduity of those wonderful estab- 
lishments. The “ Branch’’ is trans- 
planted with inconceivable rapidity— 
strikes root in an instant, and bears 
fruit from the moment it touches the 
soil. Railways and Joint-Stock Banks 
will assuredly, between them, turn old 
Scotland upside down. A railway 
through Drumshorlan Muir, with a 
train of fifty carriages, loaded, roof 
and body, with men and bales of goods, 
besides women, crockery, and other 
brittle ware ;—a branch of the Great 
Western Bank, showing forth goodly 
leaves and blossoms at Inverary ;— 
these, and a few other sights of our 
modern days, would have made Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie lose coficeit of the Sant 
Market. What invocations he might 
have made to his “ Conscience” it is 
not for us to say; nor, indeed, can we 
affirm with certainty, that the honest 
citizen would have retained conscience 
enough even to swear by; for who 
knows but he might have been like 
the rest -of us, and have thrown off 
that and other heavy luggage, as being 
an encumbrance to the rapidity of what 
is called the Progress. The March of 
Mind is performed best without bag- 
gage. But with these great truths we 
have at present no concern. What 
we mean to assert, and at the same 
time to deplore, is, that all these new- 
fangled establishments — Joint-Stock 
Banks, Railways, and Steam-Boat 
Companies—will finally succeed in 
exterminating three very excellent 
things, — Private Bankers, King’s 
Highways, and Leith Smacks. Yes, 
the whole species of private banks 
will be destroyed ; if, perchance, a 
specimen is preserved in the British 
Museum, he -will be gazed on as we 
. now look upon the Dodo,—by many 
treated as a fabulous bird altogether, 
by the generality believed to be a freak 
of Nature—a solitary instance, and not 
the representative of a widely-diffused 
species. Whoever, in travelling through 
a country town, saw a well-fed indivi- 
dual, about fifty years of age, standing 


at the door of a large comfortable- 
looking house—his blue coat resplen- 
dent with bright brass buttons—his 
drab-coloured kerseymere shorts con- 
cluded by long gaiters of the same, 
with about three inches of snow-white 
stocking visible at the junction—a low 
range of building at one side of the 
mansion; pierced by one dingy win- 
dow and oie door of very massive ap- 
pearance, with the words “ Bank open 
from 10 till 3,’’ in time-worn letters, 
above the lintel ;-whoever has seen 
all this may congratulate himself that 
he has seen a sight which his posterity 
will look for in vain. That was the 
Private Banker.—But whoso travel- 
ling, whether through town or village, 
beholds a very elegant young man 
kissing his hand to the landlatly’s 
daughter, who is watching him from 
an upstairs window; as he steps into 
his gig, which the ostler has brought 
round to the door of the “ Branch of 
the Joint-Stock Bank,” and ob- 
serves the jaunty air with which he 
handles the ribbons, the exquisite fit 
of his coat, and the gallant air with 
which his well-brushed hat is stuck on 
one side of his head ;—let the person 
who sees all this ponder well on the 
mutability of human affairs, for this is 
the District Manager, before whose 
star our fat friend in the kerseymere 
smalls “begins to pale his ineffectual 
fire.” What the ultimate end of all 
these things will be is not our business ; 
nor is it our intention to indulge ina 
treatise dn the principles of banking, 
leaving that to our ingenious friend 
Mr Bell, whose Letter on the subject 
is admirably clear and convincing; 
nor do we intend to be didactic about 
monetary systems, or paper curreticies, 
or average deposits, it being our uni- 
form practice to deposit the whole of 
our worldly goods in our breeches- 
ocket, convinced, from long and me- 
ancholy experience, that every man 
is his own best banker ;—but our ob- 
ject at this present writing is to give 
a faithful account of sundry adventures 
which befell the members of a banking 
family in the —— of Scotland, which 
(as Mathews used to have it) created 
a great sensation at the time. 
At the hundred and twentieth page 
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of the second edition of Brookes’s Ga- 
zetteer there is the following account 
of the town of : 

“ is a considerable town, si- 
tuated on the river » containing 
four thousand inhabitants, who are 
chiefly employed in the manufacture 
of cotton and woollen nightcaps. It 
has two churches, a prison, bridewell, 
and town-hall ; the streets are wide and 
spacious ; it is governed by a provost 
and four bailies ; and its police consists 
of three watchmen and a town-crier.” 

Having thus unquestionable autho- 
rity for the spaciousness of the streets, 
we shall not dilate on the splendours 
of the houses composing them; we 
shall merely invite attention to the 
large white-washed mansion in the 
High Street, a little withdrawn within 
handsome iron railings—constituting 
* number twelve,’ and being undoubt- 
edly the principal house in the town. 
The long low roof projecting over 
the prodigious expanse of white wall, 
pierced with innumerable small win- 
dows, is, we are informed, not in 
strict accordance with the rules of 
Grecian architecture ; nor is it in 
much danger of being mistaken for 
the Gothic,—but if we may be allow- 
ed to suggest the style to which it 
belongs, we should say it was “ the 
comfortable.” Lots of accommoda- 
tion, with an air of snug retirement, 
were the characteristics of the man- 
sion, and it was evident to a very su- 
perficial observer of such matters 
that it possessed a mighty advan- 
tage in its proximity, or, in fact, in its 
identity with the stout stone building 
at one side of it, which projected to 
the level of the street, and bore 
above its door the cabalistic’ words 
we have alluded to in the introduc- 
tion, “ Bank. Open from 10 till 3.” 
An enquiring observer, on looking be- 
yond the outside portal of this wing 
of the building, might have seen writ- 
ten, in large white letters, on an inner 
door, ‘* Pearie, Peat, and Patieson.”’ 
And if he had had as much wisdom as 
we give him credit for, he might have 
felt pretty sure that those were the 
names of the three partners. And his 
supposition would have been correct. 
That was the banking establishment 
of Messrs Pearie, Peat, & Patieson, 
the richest and best known bankers in 
the whole district of Scotland. 
The bank, in the course of the forty 
years of itsexistence, had gonethrough 


pase Aa 


many changes of name,—at first, it 
had been Patieson, Peat, and Pearie ; 
then, on the death of the founder, the 
middle partner had taken precedence, 
while the nephew of the defunct had 
gone to the bottom of the list. On 
the demise of Mr Peat, the next part- 
ner succeeded to the honours, and at 
the time of the commencement of this 
narrative, the respective stations of 
the firm of Pearie, Peat, & Patie- 
son were filled in the following man- 
ner. The main part of the large 
house, No. 12, was occupied by Mr 
Pearie, now a gentleman of mature 
years,—with a plump expression of 
body and feature, which told as plainly 
as words could have done, that he had 
all his life long been a prosperous 
gentleman. The sound of his voice, 
also, the short gruff method of ex- 
pressing his opinion, something be- 
tween a cough and a grunt, bore evi- 
dence to the same happy condition of 
his circumstances. Trade had indeed 
flourished—his consequence and dig- 
nity expanded in exact proportion 
with his bodily configuration—and an 
eye with any speculation in it, could see 
at a glance that one hundred thousand 
pounds at least were writtenin the swell 
of his waistcoat. Scrupulously brush- 
ed were his habiliments, snow-white 
were his stockings, and brightly po- 
lished his shoes, which latter articles 
of wearing apparel were ornamented 
with certain bright buckles, which 
rumour gave out as being heir-looms 
dedicated to the adornment of the 
head partner, and, indeed, by many 
people believed to be the palladium 
or tutelary influences of the bank it- 
self. Scandalous people, who paid 
too little respect to dignities, have 
been known to wonder that Mr Pearie 
should indulge in such ostentatious 
vanities, especially as any smatterer 
in geometry, or, more properly speak- 
ing, in sarkometry, could not fail to 
perceive that the aforesaid swell of 
the waistcoat had for many years de- 
prived him of the pleasure of seeing 
the ornaments on his instep, unless 
with the assistance of a mirror. It 
was equally evident that he still re- 
joiced in single blessedness, though 
in what particulars of shape or manner 
bachelorship becomes visible in a mo- 
ment we are not qualified to decide ; 
we merely state the fact in this par- 
ticular instance ; but no,—on second 
thoughts, we extend the remark to 
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mankind at large, viz. that the fact of 
matrimony or bachelorship is written 
so legibly in men’s appearance, that 
no ingenuity can conceal it. On the 
tops of coaches, in the coffee-rooms of 
inns, nay, in pews at church, there is 
some inexplicable instinct that tells us 
whether an individual (name, fortune, 
circumstances totally unknown) be or 
be not a married man. Whether it is a 
certain subdued look, such as that which 
characterises the lions in a menagerie, 
and distinguishes them from the lords of 
the desert, we cannot tell; but that 
the truth is so we positively affirm ; 
so, leaving these matters for a more 
searching enquiry at some future time, 
we return to the conditions of Mr 
Pearie. With regard to his relations 
to the other partners of the establish- 
ment we have some difficulty in making 
them quite intelligible to a stranger, for 
during the partnership there had been 
so many intermarriages, that itrequired 
a considerable turn for genealogy to 
make out exactly what degree of rela- 
tionship existed between them. When 
Mr Peat (who had married a sister of 
Mr Pearie, arid whose father had been 
the husband of Mr Patieson’s aunt) left 
his share ofthe business, in addition tohis 
savings, to his only daughter, he com- 
mitted the management of the young 
lady, her farms, and fortune, to the 
joint management of his two partners, 
who being both relations, both guar- 
dians, and both also partners of their 
young charge, fell into the very natu- 
ral mistake of considering her as one 
of the hereditaments, whose beauty, 
youth, accomplishments, and floating 
capital were all to be laid out to the 
best advantage. Mr Patieson, how- 
ever, had shortly afterwards died, and 
left his son sole heir of all his posses- 
sions, his place in the bank, the guar- 
dianship of his ward, and, incongru- 
ously enough, himself at the same 
time in the guardianship of Mr Pearie; 
an imperium in imperio, which might 
have had very dangerous consequen- 
ces, had not the executive, in the 
hands of the senior partner, been at 
once very strict, and not very op- 
pressive. Mary Peat, aged a little 
more than nineteen, “ kept,” as the 
phrase is, her guardian’s house—her 
suite of rooms are those on the left 
hand of the entrance-door, where you 
see the rich gauze curtains, and the 
beautiful geraniums, and catch a 
glimpse, a little way back, of the top 
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of a splendid harp; and proceeding 


from which you might occasionally 
hear delicious music, accompanied by 
as sweet a voice as it is safe to listen 
to, unless you have got pretty near 
your grand climacteric. She .was 
what judges call “ great” on the harp, 
and brought such sounds from her 
piano, and carolled Scotch ballads so 
simply, and looked so sweetly, that no 


‘one who listened to her music, or look- 


ed at her beautiful blue eyes, could 
doubt her powers of “ execution.” 
Mr Pearie himself was divided be- 
tween his fondness for his own notes 
and hers—he used to sit in his arm- 
chair whole evenings listening to her 
performance, pretending to be asleep ; 
for he would have considered it dero- 
gatory to his dignity, as “ heed o’ the 
hoose,” to be pleased with Auld Ro- 
bin Gray, or the Flowers o’ the Fo- 
rest. Charles Patieson, however, who 
had no such exalted considerations to - 
restrain him, not only felt, but openly 
expressed the greatest delight in lis- 
tening to his ward, or cousin, or part- 
ner, whichever you choose to call her 
—though there can be no doubt in 
which of these characters the young 
man would have preferred considering 
her himself. Yet there were ob- 
stacles, — insurmountable obstacles, 
which resulted partly from the deter- 
mined discountenancing of any thing 
of the sort by Mr Pearie,—partly from 
the unconquerable modesty of the 
young man—and principally from the 
apparent indifference, if, indeed, it 
was notaltogether dislike, of the young 
lady. So poor Charles contented him- 
self with loving her with all his heart 
and all his soul in secret—hearing 
her sing and speak every evening that 
he possibly could; and dreaming of 
her all night—a mode of proceeding 
which all who have tried it unite in 
pronouncing very unsatisfactory. A 
house, at the other side of thé town, 
prettily situated on the bank of the 
river, reminded him continually, by 
its spacious size, so disproportioned to 
the necessities of a bachelor—of that 
very pleasing text which says man was 
not meant to live alone. What to 
him were the shrubbery walks—the 
long suites of rooms, the green-houses 
and . conservatories?——- Poor fellow! 
notall the grammarians, since the days 
of Priscian downwards, could have 
convinced him of the congruity of the 
substantive ‘ blessedness,” with the 
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adjective “ single.”—* Delitie,” in 
the Latin, he recollected, was always 
in the plural number,—and he con- 
sidered the Romans a very sensible 
people. What a pity, that in those 
days, the march of mind was not suffi- 
ciently advanced to make it impera- 
tive on the ladies (and especially on 
Mary Peat) to understand Latin! In 
these, and similar yain regrets, time 
wore on. Mary smiled and sang as 
charmingly as ever, and Mr Peter 
Pearie—the heed o’ the hoose—grew 
in fat and dignity with each revolving 
mogn. 

One September, while affairs con- 
tinued in this state, the house on the 
opposite side of the street from Mr 
Pearie’s gave symptoms of some won- 
derful change. Its windows were new 
glazed, and pretty silk curtains hung 
round them; the door was new paint- 
ed; paperers and other decorators at 
full work ; and a long row of hand- 
some stabling roofed in and finished in 
the lane at the other end of the pre- 
mises. Furniture shortly after ar- 
rived ; grooms and horses followed in 
due course; and large volumes of 
smoke were seen rising from morn till 
night from the numberless chimneys. 
Still there was no appearance of any 
inhabitant above the rank of a house- 
keeper—and it was only when the 
hunting season had fairly commenced, 
that a view was occasionally caught 
of a young man, dressed in a red coat, 
who galloped off from the door on an 
active hackney in the morning, or 
walked his jaded hunter slowly up the 
lanein the afternoon. Unless on these 
occasions nothing was seen of their 
new neighbours. And conjecture, 
after exhausting itself to discoyer who 
the mysterious stranger could he, fell 
fast asleep, and took no notice of him, 
either as he scoured along to covert, 
or glided noiselessly home to the stable. 
That he was handsome nobody could 
deny, who saw beauty in whiskers and 
moustaches of preter-human size ;—a 

_back of prodigious length, very thin 
legs, an upright seat on horseback, 
and a countenance of an impassive 
gravity worthy of a monk of La 
Trappe, suggested no slight reminis- 
cences of Don Quixote—but the pa- 
rallel was by no means sustainable in 
the article of horse-flesh, for it would 
have been difficult to believe that Ro- 
sinante belonged to the same species 
with the “ souls made of fire, and 
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children of the sun,” who pawed the 
ground impatiently, and showed their 
pure Arab blood in every toss of their 
lordly manes, as they waited for their 
master, and neighed proudly as he 
made his appearance. 

In the first place, Charles was well 
aware of Mary’s insane admiration of 
that noble animal the horse; in the 
next place, not even the vanity of a 
proprietor could blind him to the fact, 
that hislittle grey Galloway could bear 
no sort of comparison with the poor- 
est hackney in the new-comer’s stud; 
in the third place, he felt sure that 
admiration, once excited, is very ex- 
pansive in its character, and he there- 
fore concluded that it was highly 
probable that the manifest liking 
which Mary had taken to the long- 
tailed barbs would imperceptibly wi- 
den and widen (like rings in water), 
till at last it included the long-whis- 
kered owner of them in its circumfer- 
ence. And what was he to do to avert 
this calamity ?—Buy a horse of sur- 
passing beauty, and conquer the rival 
at his own weapons? Alas! John Laing 
senthim from Edinburgh a descendant 
of the Godolphin Arabian, which had 
every excellence that a horse could 

ossess, except the trifling one of ei- 
owing a saddle to be put on his back 
—and to complete his discomfiture, 
the high-born intruder left tokens of 
his remembrance among all who had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance dur- 
ing his week’s sojourn at the Dene (so 
was Charles’s villa called) ; for before 
John Laing’s mdn had been recall- 
ed from the capital to lead the 
new purchase home again, it had bro 
ken two of Andrew Nevins’ ribs, 
and lamed the grey Galloway, by a 
kick on the hindleg, Deprived of the 
services of Andrew Nevin, who had 
been groom to one or other of the 
partners beyond the memory of man, 
and also of those of the grey Galloway, 
Charles exhausted himself in imagin- 
ing other means of gaining his object ; 
and, like all other people excelling in 
the imaginative, he went on building 
castles in the air,—wishing, hoping, 
fearing, and—doing nothing. 

« ] maun gang ower and ca’ on this 
new occupier,” said Peter Pearie one 
day to his ward; “ it’s no right to let 
the lad live sae much by himsel’. Our 
bank was aye hospitable to a’ comers, 
and I feel it my duty, as heed 9’ the 
hoose, to ask him to his kail.” 
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“0, I'm so delighted to hear you 
say so,” said Mary, “I haye been 
wishing it for such a time,—’twill be 
delightful |” 

r Peter Pearie looked at the ani- 
mated countenance of his ward—and a 
strange cloud passed over his brow. 

«: The lassie’s in a creel,” he replied. 
“ Js't such a grand thing to mak’ an 
outcry about, that a man placed in 
my situation should gi’e a bit denner to 
an English fox-hypter that’s come 
down a’ the way to hunt wi’ the Duke 
—what'll be delightful aboot it ? eh?” 

** Oh, he'll tell me all about his 
horses ; that beautiful black creature 
with the glossy mane—a Tartar of the 
Ukraine breed,” 

«* Na, na,” said Mr Pearie, who had 
not studied Mazeppa so deeply as 
Cocker, * it seems a douce quiet bit 
beast, an’ yery clean in the skin, Chair- 
lie Patieson’s the lad for a Tartar. 
Yon was a real. ane that cam’ frae Em- 
bro’—but in my een it’s a temptin’ o’ 
Providence to hae ony thing but a 
blind powney that’s a wee short o’ the 
wind—for when they’re blind they 
canna see ony thing to shy at, and if 
they’re a wee asthmatic they canna 
rin very far, and that’s the reason I'll 
hae nae ither horse but Dapple—nor 
you either, Mary ; so say nae mair, say 
nae mair.” 

* But do you know any thing of 
this gentleman, his name, or whether 
he would like to be ealled upon ?” en- 
quired the young lady. 

«* His name’s no of sae much con- 
sequence when I ask him to his denner 
as if I was asking him to pit it on the 
back of a bill—and as to likin’ to be 
called on, ye’ll remember, Miss, that 
it’s me that’s going to do’t—me, the 
representative o’ the firm, and indeed 
heed o’ the” —— 

‘¢ Oh yes, I know all that,” inter- 
rupted the young lady ; “ I only wish 
you could ask his horses along with 


him—such noble steeds. 


‘ At the Baron De Mowbray’s gate wasseen, 
A page with a courser black ; 

There came out a Knight of noble mien, 
And he leapt on the courser’s-back 5 
His eyes were bright, and his heart was 

light, 
He sang this merry lay-- 
Oh merrily lives a fair young knight, 
He loves and he rides away.’ ” 


« Does he so?” murmured Mr Pea- 
tie, as he gazed at the door through 
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which his volatile ward had disappear. 
ed, while her voice was still audible, 
going on with the ballad—* then by 
my certie the sooner he rides away 
the better—I wonder if this is some 
lover o’ the lassie—if it is, and they’ ve 
kept me in the dark, they'll find to 
their cost what it is to offend the heed 
o’ the hoose, The gipsy! I maun tell 
Charles o’ my suspicions, but in the 
mean time I'll hae the chap to his 
denner.” ee 

While this great-resolye was agita- 
ting the bosom of Mr Pearie, and 
while the harp was thrilling beneath 
the touch of vd Sig who stil] sang 
the ballad of the Fair Young Knight, 
Charles Patieson glided into the room, 
looking so pale and miserable, that the 
fair performer suddenly broke off in 
the middle of a stanza, and asked if 
he had seen a ghost ? 

“‘ I think I have, Mary,” he replied, 
trying to smile, 

«© What was it like ?what was it 
of ?—a bleeding nun—a murdered man 
—oh, what was it? do tell.” 

‘“‘ The Past, the buried Past! it 
haunts me still,” 

‘ Poor fellow,” said Mary, turning 
oyer her music in search of another 
song, ‘ you must be terribly ill since 

ou have taken to quoting poetry, 
ow are stocks to-day, Charles; are 
the funds looking up ?” 

“ Three and a half,” mechanigally 
answered the lover, ** are same as 
ter; but pshaw! hang the funds, 
Has Mr Pearie told you his intention ° 
about this hunting stranger ?’’ 

‘* Oh yes, he is to be asked to dinner 
—we shall get great friends, I h 
pleasant acquisition in this dull heap 
won’t it?” 

“* Oh very,” replied Charles, in a 
tone of voice that did not quite aceord 
with the sentiment, ‘* He is an offi- 
cer,” 

* Dear me! how charming!” in- 
terr, Mary ; “ and his name, dear 
Charles, have youfound out hisname?”’ 

*¢ Slasher. He is home on his three 
years leave from India.” 

% Oh what a nice neighbour he will 
be; what delightful stories he’ll tell 
us of Ormus, and of Ind, Delhi, Bus- 
sorah, Damascus! The very names 
are enchanting as fairy tales; what 
day is he to be asked on?” 

*¢ On Thursday,” said Charles ; «I 
= surprised Mr Pearie runs such a 





‘* Risk, Charles! he isn't going to 
ride hunting with him, is he ?” 

« Perhaps he is,” replied the young 
man, shaking his head mysteriously, 
‘* and may find that he is thrown out.” 

«“* Thrown off, you mean, if you 
mean any thing,” said Mary; “ but 
what risk do you mean?” 

« A rival,” replied Charles, boldly, 
«*a rival, Mary, in his own designs, 
though I conclude he feels pretty sure 
of what he is doing before he has taken 
such a step.” 

“His designs ? 
Charles. 
rival ?” 

«‘Oh! I can’t pretend to offer you in- 
formation on points you must be so 
much better acquainted with yourself. 
However, it would have been as well 
to have consulted me before going 
quite so far. You will remember that, 
as my father’s representative, I also am 
one of your guardians.” 

“‘ Hoity toity,” exclaimed the young 
lady, “ what is the meaning of all 
this? You first begin looking dismal, 


You amaze me, 


What designs? What 


talking of seeing a ghost, quoting. 


poetry, and now tormenting my head 
with riddles. Speak out, man, and 
don’t ride the high horse any longer. 
The tall steed you had from Edin- 
burgh should have taught you better 
behaviour. What have you got to 
say?” 

** Simply this; that Mr Pearie in- 
tends to marry you; he makes no 
secret of it; he told our new head- 
clerk, Mr Dawson, who told it again 
to me ; so there can be no mistake ” 

A variety of colours passed over the 
beautiful.“ow and cheeks of Mary 
Peat, among which a bright scarlet 
soon gained the mastery, for her coun- 
tenance was somewhat like a stormy 
sunset as she answered, 

** Who has dared to say this? Has 
Peter Pearie, banker and bachelor, 
heed o’ the hoose, and fifty-seven 
years of age? ’Pon my word, Charles, 
Charles, didn’t you knock Mr Dawson 
down ?” 
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‘* T had a great inclination to do it ; 
but determined to ascertain the truth 
of the report from your own lips.” 

‘«* But what would be the use of my 
saying any thing ?’’ continued Mary, 
in a different mood, with difficulty 
controlling a desire to laugh outright ; 
«* you know, Charles, you are one of 
my guardians, and may refuse your 
consent. You wouldn't agree to it? 
Would you?” 

“I would die sooner—ah! Mary, 
if it rested with me”—— 

«‘ By the by, Charles, have you 
heard this new ballad? Such a pretty 
thing, though the words are contemp- 
tible ;"” and striking the harp-strings, 
she trilled one of the commonplace 
chansons of the day so sweetly, that 
Charles thought it would be a sin to 
interrupt her ; and by the time the song 
was finished, the head of Mr Peter 
Pearie was poked in at the door for a 
moment, and uttered the following 
words, 

“T’ve ca’d on the chield over 
the way—he’s coming at five o’clock 
on Thursday; so let us hae a good 
denner on that day, Mary, befitting 
our station in the town, and my posi- 
tion as heed o’ the hoose. Pearie, 
Peat, and Patieson were aye famed for 
their five-year auld cheviots, and we’ve 
aye dealt wi’ Bell and Rennie ; so we 
needna turn our backs on the King.” 

After this discourse the head was 
withdrawn, but we grieve to say that, 
from our knowledge of Charles Patie- 
son’s character, we are afraid he never 
summoned courage to renew the con- 
versation, aud allowed Mary to sing 
song after song till it was time for 
him to return to the Dene, and spend 
his solitary evening in envying the 
senior partner his happiness in living 
in the same house, albeit he was 
somewhat comforted by the way in 
which the young lady had received 
his information respecting that gentle- 
man’s matrimonial designs. 


Cuapter II, 


A week, a month, a quarter of a 
year elapsed, and matters were not 
ostensibly much changed. . Captain 
Slasher, indeed, was a frequent visitor, 
but, to ordinary eyes, his delicate at- 
tentions seemed exclusively devoted to 


Mr Pearie’s claret; his reminiscences 
of Oriental beauty were too lively to 
permit his attaching much value to 
the lilies and roses of Mary Peat ; and, 
with a persevering gallantry worthy of 
a scientific old soldier, he persisted in 
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maintaining the footing he had gained 
in the worthy banker's family, even 
after it was abundantly evident that a 
retreat would have been agreeable to 
all parties, and particularly to the 
‘“‘ heed o’ the hoose.” The “ heed o’ 
the hoose” was reduced to a very hum- 
ble height in presence of the Indian 
soldier—his Cheeta shooting at Dhur- 
war—his steeple chases at Belgaum— 
his leopard-hunts at Bellary, threw 
- the after-dinner boastings of Mr Peter 
Pearie, who in his day was considered 
a dead shot at a moorcock, completely 
into the shade; and it was with feel- 
ings of satisfaction, worthy of Milton’s 
Satan, that Charles saw the fires of 
rage and jealousy slowly wasting 
away all the good-nature in his part- 
ner’s bosom. In fact, it could no 
longer be concealed that Mr Pearie 
hated Captain Slasher, and it was also 
equally incapable of concealment that 
Captain Slasher didn’t care three 
straws whether Mr Pearie hated him 
or not. Twice or thrice a-week, 


without any invitation, the gallant sol- 
dier stalked into the banker's dining- 
room just as dinner was announced,— 
told all the feats of the day—the leaps, 
and falls, and other incidents—sent in 
his plate five or vm times to the joint 


of beef, emptied /his bottle of port and 
threetumblers of toddy, and concluded 
the evening by snoring an accompani- 
ment to Mary’s nicest songs. 

Now, whether/it were from the per- 
versity that is said to be a constituent 
part of the feminine disposition, or 
from some other cause with which we 
are unacquainted, Mary did not ap- 
pear to share in her guardian’s dislike 
to the society of her new acquaintance. 
She delighted in his tales of wild 
Indian adventures, and his accounts 
of the noble deaths of the wild mon- 
sters of the desert. On days when 
the hounds did not meet, he ge- 
nerally wiled away an hour or two 
listening to Mary’s musie, or escort- 
ing her in her walks ; in these re- 
spects supplying the place of Charles 
Patieson, who had gradually with- 
drawn himself from his former inti- 
macy, and was endeavouring to wean 
himself from his foolish affection. One 
day when matters were in this state, 
—when the gallant Captain had es- 
corted Mary to see the wax-work mo- 
dels of distinguished characters, which 
a provincial forerunner of Madame 
Tussand had brought into the town, 
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with the additional recommendation of 
modelling correct likenesses, in a few 
hours, of any one who chose to be im- 
mortalized in wax—while Slasher, we 
repeat, was escorting Mary to this 
sight, Mr Pearie, after many ominous 
and mysterious nods with his sagacious 
head to his junior partner, commenced 
a lamentation in the following terms— 

** Charles, hoo does it happen ye 
sae seldom stay to yer kail?” 

«* You have other company, sir; I 
might perhaps be intrusive,” 

* Deil a bit, deil a bit. Ah, Charles, 
if ither folk had a wee taste o’ your way 
o’ thinkin’, it would be a’ the better for 
my peace an’ comfort. Charles, hospi- 
tality isa wearyin’ o’ the flesh. I wish I 
had never askit that lang neckit Indian 
savage to see the inside o’ my hoose.” 

‘“‘ He is an agreeable man, sir, I be- 
lieve—full of anecdote ””—— 

‘** Lees, every word o’t; but, for a’ 
that, the smooth-tongued leear is gain- 
in’ his point. I had ither thochts for 
Mary ; but a wilfu’ man will hae his 
way—and so will a wilfu’ woman.” 

«*‘ Mary will soon be of age—she 
will have a right to choose””»——. 

* But is’t no shocking she should 
leave the Bank, and settle in some 
wearifu’ place wi’ a name like Me- 
ritchgaum or Sholapoor? The lassie’s 
an ass, and there’s an end. Dogs on’t! 
if I werena’ sae braid in the waim, and 
gied ower fair a mark, I wad challenge 
him to fecht; or if I were a wee 
younger,—hoo auld are ye, Charles ?” 

«* Three-and-twenty, sir,”—— 

‘“‘ Three-and-twenty! If I were 
three-and-twenty—ay, or twice three- 
and-twenty, I wad shoot him as I wad 
a pairtrick.”” 

“‘ My indignation is not quite so 
warm, sir,” replied Charles. 

** But it ocht to be, sir,—hot—boil- 
in’. I tell ye this landlouper is going 
to break in on the customs of three 
generations. We've aye married thro’ 
ither—an’ Slasher wad be a grand 
name to pitinto the firm ! I'll no stand 
it—I’ll gang through wi’ my plan, and 
marry her in spite o’ her teeth—there’s 
nae consent needed but yours an’ mine; 
we are her guardians—you'll consent, 
I’m sure; and as for hers” —— 

** You, of course, have secured 
that,” said Charles, with something o 
bitterness in histone. . : 

*¢ I thocht I had ; indeed, as heed o° 
the hoose, I thocht it my duty to use 
all my influence, - it had been for 
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naething but the sake o’ the Bank ; 
but deil hae this lang-backit ne’er-do- 
weel, she seems to forget her auld 
freend and the kind o’ promise she 
aince gave me ”——. 

“ She gave you a promise? sir,” en- 
quired Charles; “ I think*she might 
have consulted me before going quite so 
far. Ina matter like that my consent, I 
should think, is of some importance.” 

«* What the deil, sir!—are ye de- 
mentit? Do ye think, young man, 
that it wad be seemly in me—the heed 
o’ this hoose, sir—to hae nae discretion 
in the marryin’, or not marryin’, o’ 
Mary Peat? It’s yer ain faut, sir— 
ye'll drive me to do something ye'll be 
sorry for—I’ll speak to this Captain— 
into this hoose he’ll come no more— 
yell repent it, sir ; ye’ll repent it, and 
that'll be seen and heard tell o’.”” 

While Charles Patieson looked on, 
awestruck at the unexampled agitation 
of Mr Pearie, that gentleman, as if 
suddenly seized with some great re- 
solve, snatched up his hat and stick, 
enquired where Miss Peat and the 
Captain were gone to, and followed 
them to the exhibition room of the 
wax-works. 


Ul 
‘‘ Slighted love is sair to bide,” 


Robert Burns sings—and as Charles 
Patieson felt. How lonely he seemed 
that long, long evening; reflecting, in 
every possible way, over the words 
and innuendoes of Mr Pearie. The 
Dene had never appeared to him so 
dull ; even the bright moonlight 
trembling into his drawing-room, 
through the glass of his conservatory, 
failed to soothe him; and, in a fit of 


desperation, he rushed out into the’ 


open air. He wandered down the 
shelving banks of his beautiful villa 
to the river, which was brawling along 
beneath its overhanging rocks, some- 
times hidden in darkness, sometimes, for 
a long expanse of its bright pure water, 
glimmering peacefully in the moon- 
light. Charlesstood still beneath one of 
the great cliffs, for he thought, on the 
opposite side of the water, where the 
light was unobscured by trees, he 
heard the sound of distant voices ; 
shortly afterwards he observed two 
figures emerge from the darkness, 
whom he easily recognised to be Mr 
Pearie, and’ Mr Dawson, the head- 
clerk. They seemed to lock round 
them very eautiously ; and then they 
suddenly returned to the dark corner 
they had emerged from, and carried 


between them ar object, which at first 
the breathlessspectator foundit difficult 
to recognise. Lifeless and limber, with. 
out sign of voluntary motion or resist- 
ance, it was dragged along the ground 
by Mr Pearie and his assistant. With 
a thrill of unimaginable horror Charles 
recognised, in the long blue surtout,— 
the top boots and breeches—and above 
all, in the long, pale face, with the pro- 
digious whiskers and moustaches, the 
lifeless form of the unhappy Captain 
Slasher !—Horror kept him silent—in 
voiceless, motionless terror and sur- 
prise he watched the dreadful pro- 
ceedings of the pair. They dragged 
the body to the river, and apparently 
fixing heavy stones to it to ensure its 
sinking, they dropt it slowly into the 
water—and rapidly retired. a ae 
a * s * * 

Pale and agitated with a night of 
sleepless distress, Charles Patieson pre- 
sented himself next morning at the 
house of Mr Pearie. He had come to 
the resolution to warn the unhappy 
man to flee for his life, for he could 
not bring himself to give his friend, 
and his father’s friend, into the hands 
of the executioner. At the same time 
concealment of the awful secret was 
out of the question—and not a moment 
was to be lost. 

Mary Peat received him.. She was 
gayer and more friendly in her man- 
ner than she had been for a long time. 

** Dear Charles, I am so glad to sce 
you.— You're come to breakfast?” F 

* I’ve no appetite, Mary,” replie 
Charles,—* In serena 3 

“Oh! you've breakfasted already— 
Mr Pearie will be so glad to see you.” 

* { doubt that”— answered the 
young man, coldly. 

© But he will, though—he told me 
so himself—he told me that he was 
busied to a late hour last night in your 
service.” 

Charles shuddered as the dreauful 
scene recurred to him. “ My service?” 
he said— 

“* Yes—and do you know I think it 
must have had some connexion with 
Captain Slasher’s departure.” 

“ Departure!” — echoed ‘Charles, 
almost unconsciously. 

«Oh! yes—he’s away ; quite sudden- 
ly—something or other earried him off.” 

«* Mary,”—said Charles, solemnly 
taking her hand into his—* something 
has indeed carried him off; ‘but some- 
thing very different from what you 
suppose.” 
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‘¢ Mr Pearie called him aside for a 
yery short time at the Wax-works,-— 
and this morning he told me, before he 
went out for his walk, that I should 
not see Captain Sjasher again.” 

‘“* He told you so?’ Tis, indeed, too 


“I’m so sorry !—Captain Slasher 
had seen such strange things in India; 
—hbut I don’t think Mr Pearie ever 
liked him;—Do you think he did?” 

‘* My dear Mary,” said Charles, 
“don't run on so thoughtlessly — 
it is of the greatest importance that 
this subject should not be mentioned. 
Never on any account allude to the 
dislike you perceived Mr Pearie en- 
tertained to Captain Slasher. Hush ! 
he’s coming! It may be the saving of 
alife. Beware !’—and Charles rush- 
ed out of the room to haye his inter- 
view with the murderer alone. 

Never were happiness and peace of 
mind more clearly depicted on a hu- 
man countenance than on that of Mr 
Pearie. His hands stuck in both 
pockets, his hat eocked airily on one 
side of his head, for he had just re- 
turned from his morning’s stroll,—and, 
his whole outward man swelling with 
comfort and satisfaction, he winked 
significantly to the horror-struck visi- 
tor, and said— 

s* We've done him, Charles; yon 
birky will gie us nae mair trouble.” 

A shudder passed over poor Charles 
at this dreadful commencement. 

« You allude—I presume —to—to 
Captain Slasher?” he stammered. 

** Just so—I gi’ed him a hint about 
some promotion that was going on in 
the Indian army, and he set aff that 
very hour for London.” 

“‘ Promotion ?” enquired Charles, 
with a searching look at the uncon- 
scious narrator. 

‘* Yes—a sudden death had ta‘en 
place in the regiment that he was aye 
puffin’ and boastin’ about.—Do ye 
mind hoo he used aye to be telling us 
hoo pleased he would be if we could 
see his corpse ?” 

Charles gathered the whole energy of 


his soul into one sentence. With com- 


pressed lips, and an eye rivetted on Mr 
Pearie, he said, * I have seen it, sir” 

“* Weel, wast a braw ane?—It 
maun hae been uneo black, for ye 
mind he tauld us his men were a’ nig- 
gers.—But is’t come hame? Whar 
saw ye his corpse?”— 

* Old man!” said Charles, laying 
his hand solemnly on Mr Pearie’s 


shoulder, ‘¢ do you think [believe your 
tale about a promotion in Captain 
Slasher’s regiment?” — : 

** What care I whether you believe it 
or no? He believed it, an’ that’s enough. 
He’s awa’ to Lon’on,—his horses are 
a’ to follow to-day ;—his rent is a’ paid, 
and sae we're quito’ him, You dinna 
seem half pleased about it, Charles?’ 


** Look within, into your own heart, . 


Mr Pearie, and tell me if you think I 
ought to be pleased.” 

* Deed ocht ye, for ye see we've 
the disposal o’ Mary a’ to ourselves,— 
she'll still be in the firm; and between 
oursels, I ha’e every reason to be- 
lieve she’s as well pleased at the busi- 
ness as we are.” 

§* Once for alJ,”’"—said Charles, firm- 
ly—‘ I know all, Mr Pearie,—mark 
me,—all. Iwas by the water’s side, 
last night—you understand me.” 

** Whisht! for God’s sake whisht— 
it wad ruin our credit in the town— 
poor Dawson has his way to make— 
folk wad think i¢ was carryin’ the 
joke owre far. Itwas grand fun! but 
sef us, man, whisht about it.” 

During this recital, which was ac- 
companied with many explosions of 
mirth, the listener was transfixed with 
a mingled feeling of pity and disgust. 
At last, however, a conviction of the 
insanity of the unfortunate banker 
took possession of his mind. But 
Dawson, the quiet, steady head-clerk 
—the confidant of his principal's 

lans about Mary—the depository of 
is schemes of vengeance againgt his 
rival! It was impossible to believe 
that both wereinsane. Time pressed 
-—he resolved to leaye Mr Pearie ; to 
explain the whole business in a few 
words to Mary ; and then to inform 
Dawson of the discovery of his mis- 
deeds. At this moment a bell was 
rung in the street, and Mr Pearie, 
rushing to the window, listened for 
a moment to a proclamation of the 
bellman, then looking at Charles with 
a face in which alarm and vexation 
were very powerfully expressed, he 
exclaimed, - We're found out! we're 
found out !—what’ll become ©’ us ?— 
I'll gie the bellman five shillings, and 
bribe every ane else to haud their 


tongues. Not a word, Charles, o’ what. 


ye saw last night.” 

But Charles was in no mood to make 
promises. Mr Pearie rushed forth to 
carry his plans of bribery into effeet ; 
and Charles hurried into the Bank. 
There, seated quietly at his desk, as if 
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nothing particular had happened, was 
Dawson busy making entries. 

«‘ Dawson,” said Charles, ‘no time is 
to be lost. Follow me into the house.” 

Mr Dawson folded up his books and 
papers, and did as he was told. 

Mary was no little amazed to see 
Charles, thus accompanied, enter her 
breakfast parlour. 

«¢ What's the matter ?” she exclaim- 
ed, “‘ has any thing happened ?” 

«* Yes,”’ said Charles, ** murder has 
happened! have you heard the bell- 
man ?”’ 

«* No—who? what is it? oh tell me.” 

«* Dawson can tell you best !—out 
with it, sir,—it is no secret to me !— 
I saw you last night by moonlight.” 

«*‘ Me, sir?—de’il a bit o’ me will 
tell ony thing without the order o’ my 
principal.” 

“ Then I will,’’ continued Charles. 
« You_will see your admirer, Captain 
Slasher, no more.” 

« I know it,” replied Mary, “ Mr 
Pearie has told me so.” 

«It was Mr Pearie, aided by the 
diabolical ruffian at my side, who got 
quit of him.” 

«* I know that too,” said Mary; « I 
think they managed it very well.” 

Charles Patieson reeled as if thun- 
derstruck, and fell into a chair. 

But farther disclosures were inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Mr Pearie. 

«© Ah! Dawson ?”’—he exclaimed— 
* this is a foolish business—they’re 
draggin’ the water—they’ll find the 
body to a certainty.” 

“There! there!” cried Charles. “I 
told you so, Mary !” 

*¢ Unless we get some body to tak’ 
the wyte o’t, it'll ruin our reputation ; 
—some young chap—it wadna harm 
the like o’ a laddie o’ twa or three an’ 
twenty—Charlie, will you just save 
Dawson an’ me frae disgrace, and tak’ 
the blame o’t on yersel ?” 

« Who! I, -sir >” 

** Wha else? Was it na for your 
sake it was done? Wasna it to get ye 
the hand (ye’ve gotten the heart al- 
ready I jalouse), o’ Mary Peat there, 
that Dawson and me did it?” 

Charles looked at Mary, and Mary’s 
silence and blushes confirmed Mr 
Pearie’s statement. 

* No, sir,” he replied at last, “ not 
even for that. Mary herself would 
omg from a person accused of mur- 

er.” 


« Murder!” cried Mr Pearie, asto- 
nished ; “ it’s no just sae bad as that 
either, though Tam Jaffrey, the bell- 
man, says that the town-clerk tauld 
him it amounted to hamesucken and 
robbery—principally on account of 
the breeks ; for ye see they were the 
Captain’s ain breeks, and a pair o’ his 
auld boots too.” 

«* What is all this about?’ enquired 
Mary, who had gazed from one person 


to the other, amazed at the conversa-— 


tion. 

* Justa frolic, Mary, o’ Dawson an’ 
me,” said Mr Pearie—“ Ye see that 
lang-neckit Indian, afore going awa’, 
had had the vanity to hae his statue 
done by the folk at the Wax-works, 
and had furnished it with his auld 
claes. Noo, I saw clear enough that 
his plan was’ to leave this statue wi’ 
you, Mary, as a parting keepsake ; an’ 
as I didna wish to hae ony thing o’ 
the kind, Dawson an’ me just gaed 
doun last night, clamb into the up- 
stairs window, and get haud o’ the 
wax figure. We didna ken hoo to 
get quit o’t, so we tied a wheen stanes 
round it, an’ threw it bodily into the 
water opposite the Dene-walks—and 
Charles, ye see, refuses to tak’ the 
blame o’t, tho’ I've tauld him ye’re 
willing to reward him.” 

Charles Patieson, at this explanation, 
started up. ‘* What! refuse? Who 
said I refused? My dear sir,—I will 
confess this moment.”’ 

«* An’ marry Mary Peat?” 

Our chronicle gives no account of 
what Charles’s answer was. But, we 
believe, a very short time saw every 
thing satisfactorily arranged —and 
the spotless reputation of the heed 
o’ the hoose” preserved from the scan- 
dal of so frolicsome an achievement, 
by the self-devotion of the younger 
partner. The church bells thunder- 
ing forth their best, “‘ one morning 
very early, one morning in the 
spring,” gave notice to all whom it 
might concern, that the banking esta- 
blishment lately carried on under the 
names of Pearie, Peat, and Patieson, 
was now conducted under the names 
of Pearie and Patieson only. In the 
course of a few years it was finally 
dissolved. Mr Pearie retired from 
business, and now resides at the Dene 
—his old premises bearing, in new gilt 
letters above the door —‘ Branch 
Bank. Hours of business from 10till4.” 
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Amone those serious and vexatious 
affairs the public have had a little re- 
Jaxation in laughing at the misfor- 
tunes of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Sussex. This Royal Duke has been 
notorious for many years as a Whig 
«and something more,” as a /iberal of 
the most vociferous kind. Nature 
having given the Royal Duke no ta- 
lents whatever, he could not, like some 
of his betters, abuse them, and his prin- 
ciples having been taught by Whigs, 
the character of those principles may 
be left for the amusement of the public. 

But during his whole life the topics 
of his oratory were the abomination 
of living upon the public,—his own 


huge pension, we presume, being the 


reward of intended services, he never 
having rendered any in the sixty years 
of his being. His Royal Highness 
was in perpetual agonies at the idea 
of pensions and places, of titles con- 
ferred without cause, of royal extrava- 
gance, and Ministerial corruption. 
The friend of the patriotic party who 
sang and swore that self-denial, public 
economy, and personal disinterested- 
ness had taken refuge among them 
alone, could do no less than flourish 
his commonplaces at taverns and tea- 
drinkings, and preach cheap living 
and liberty. All this was often looked 
on with surprise, when it was remem- 
bered that his Royal Highness him- 
self was one of the most palpable cases 
of sinecurismin the kingdom; and that 
the success of his doctrines would 
have driven him to the hopeless ne- 
cessity of earning his bread by the la- 
bour of his brains or hands. Still his 
Royal Highness harangued, and while 
there seemed no chance of his getting 
any thing from the Treasury he was 
the most averse of any man living to 
condescend to the national offence of 
making any demand upon the finances 
of what he, as regularly as the tavern 
bell rang, pronounced an impoverish- 
ed, beggared, cruelly burthened, and 
so forth, nation. 

But the hope of other things dawn- 
ed... He saw the Duchess of Kent, as 
her expenses decreased, getting an 
augmentation to her income, and the 
Duke, old as he was, thought that as 
his merits were quite equal, so might 
his luck. He accerdingly made his 
proposal, through the bowels of com- 
passion of Mr Gillon, a young gentle- 
man who, in default of all other claims 
on public attention, avows himself a 


Radical. The poor Duke asked for an 
increase of his pension, that pension 
being, on the whole, equal to the an- 
nual interest of half a million of 
money; his only discoverable plea 
being that he would extremely like to 
have more money than during his 
sixty years of drowsy existence he had 
ever possessed. No one in the House 
was cruel enough to ask what he had 
done for all that he had got from the 
nation already. The royal patriot 
and petitioner never having held any 
office, never rendered any service, 
never been heard of in any human 
shape of any possible exertion for the 
public behoof. The case was so de- 
cisive, that, prodigal as the House was, 
the petition slept on the table. The 
result was lamentable; the Royal 
Duke gave up the Presidentship of the 
Royal Society, to which his prodigious 
discoveries among the stars, or possibly 
his investigation of the philosopher's 
stone, doubtless entitled him ; wrote a 
lacrymose letter to the Fellows, which 
was intended to rouse the very insen- 
sible feelings of the public, and, declar- 
ing that he was unable to support the ex- 
penses of this formidable elevation, re- 
tired, covered with, we presume, glory. 

The men of science, it. must be 
owned, have not been altogether 
pleased with the reason, however they 
may have been with the result. They 
did not choose to be regarded as hav- 
ing eaten up a Royal Duke, as church- 
wardens were once said to devour a 
child. Accordingly, some lively cor- 
respondence has followed. 

The point in question is the Royal 
Duke’s inability to support the heavy 
expenses of his Presidentship. This 
is an unlucky confession to be thrown 
among so many arithmeticians. They 
have since been busy in the calcula- 
tion how much it may have cost his 
Royal Highness to give tea and cakes, 
which were all that his Royal Highness 
ever gave. Some take the items of 
the tea, which they assert might be a 
couple of pounds at five shillings each, 
on his soirees. And others distinctly 
state, that those soirees, last year, 
amounted only to four, and allowing 
for candles, sugar, cream, &c.—for to 
these calculations the melancholy an- 
nouncement of his Royal Highness’s 
dilapidation have naturally driven 
them—the amount might be, at the 
outside, about L.200 per annum, 
which, deducted from his public 
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allowance of L.18,000 a-year (with 
other matters, amounting to L.21,000), 
leaves only the small sum of L.20,800 
to inieet the troubles of this world. 

A setisible, and by no méans an 
uncourteous letter, on this subject has 
appeared, utterly denying that the ex- 
penses of the Présidentship could be a 
biirden to any one with a tenth or a 
hundredth of the unhappy Royal 
Duke’s income. 

It says, “* I have been thirty years 
a Fellow of the Society, and have fre- 
quently had the honour of being elect- 
ed of the Council. I have attended 
the evening parties of Sir J. Banks, 
Sir H. Davy, and Mr Gilbert. I 
have also attended, I believe, all the 
* soirees’ at your Royal Highness’s 
residence to which I was honoured 
with an invitation, and I think I may 
say that these have not amounted to four 
altogether, and that, except your Royal 
Hightiess’s frank aud graciousreception 
of your paces, there was nothing to dis- 
tinguish theri from the evening parties 
so frequent in London, in which a pri- 
vate gentleman gives tea, coffee, and 
conversation to his literary friends.” 

It continues in the same quiet, but 
perfectly intelligible style—< I can 
only say that the meetings which I 
attended, though perhaps too few in 
number, were conducted with plain, 


if not frugal, good taste ; and that, in 
the simplicity of their style, there was 
nothing to contrast offensively with 
the ordinary habits of the guests ; nor, 
I should have thought, to increase in 
any sensible degree the expenses of 
our establishment.” ; 

All this will be extremely well re- 
lished by the country, though we shall 
not answer for the Royal Duke’s equa- 
nimity on the oceasion. The truth is, 
that all men are.extremely glad when 
pretexts and pretences exhibit them- 
selves the things they are. Paying all 
due respect to rank and royalty, we 
have seen nothing in the conduct of 
this man, whether young or old, to 
justify any kind of regret on the occa- 
sion. A Whig prince, in the modern 
sense of Whiggism, is an anomaly and 
an absurdity. If Radicalism were 
triumphant for a week, it would strip 
every prince in the land of title, pen- 
sion, honours, and coat and breeches, 
and send them roving the earth like 
the unfortunate French nobility. 

But we warn the country that the 
experiment on the parliamentary vis- 
cera is to be repeated. The “ Date 
obolum Belisario” will not altogether 
answer in the instance of a petitioner 
who “ of the division of a battle knows 
no more than a spinster.” We recom- 
mend the following :— 


Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 


it 
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Whose trembling legs have borne him to your door, 
Ready to beg the utmost that he can, 
And humbly take his twenty thousand more. 


Whose gartered limbs his poverty bespeak, 
A talking, trifling, brain-bewildered thing, 
Whosé tiame in vain in History’s page you'll seek ; 
Who never served his country or his king. 
What were a palace by the public given, 
A lavish perision; title, and a star? 
Now comes he—by the price of Congo driven, 
To hold his hand up at your worships’ bar. 
For forty years, jast thirty tinies He diited 
Per month, where Charity supplied thé meal, 
But years will come—this practice has declined, 
And now he lives, hard fare, upon his zeal. 
When oncé the Skvans with his toast made free 
(Dinnérs atid Suppets Were beyond a prince), 
Fate struck the hour when first hé gave them tea, 
He ne’er has knowit a smile, of Sixpence since. 
In vain the presidential glories rose, 
Sit Joseph’s three-cocked hat; Sir Isaac’s chair, 
Sit Humiphrey’s fapier, Gilbeft’s well darned hose, 
The spectre of the gfdeer’s bill was there, 
Pity the sorrows of 4 poot old mait, 
Whose trembling legs have borne him to yo-ir door, 
Ready to bey the utmost that hé can, 
And hurtbly take His twenty thobsand mote. 
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Coteriwer’s Christabel is the most 
exquisite of all his inspirations; and, 
incomplete as it is, affects the imagi- 
nation more magically than any other 
poem concerning the preternatural. 
We are all the while in our own real 
and living world, and in the heart of 
its best and most delightful affections. 
Yet trouble is brought among them 
from some region lying beyond our 
ken, and we are alarmed by the sha- 
dows of some strange calamity over- 
hanging a life of beauty, piety, and 
peace. We resign all our thoughts 
and feelings to the power of the mys- 
tery —seek to. enjoy rather than to 
solve it—and desire that it may be 
not lengthened but prolonged, so 
strong is the hold that superstitious 
Fear has of the human heart, entering 
it in the light of a startling beauty, 
while Evil shows itself in a shape of 
heaven ; and in the shadows that Ge- 
fiius throws over it, we know not whe- 
ther we be looking at Sin or Inno- 
cence, Guilt or Grief. 

Coleridge could not complete Chris- 
tabel. The idea of the poem, no doubt, 
dwelt always in his imagination—but 
the poet knew that power was not gi- 
ven him to robe it in words. The 
Written rose up between him and the 
Unwritten; and seeing that it was 
* beautiful exceedingly,” his soul was 
satisfied, and shunned the labour— 
though a labour of love—of a new 
creation. 

Therefore ’tis but a Fragment— 
and for the sake of all that is most 
wild and beautiful, let it remain so for 
ever. But we are forgetting our- 
selves ; as many people as ehoose may 
publish what they call continuations 
and sequels of Christabel — but not 
one of them all will be suffered to live. 
If beyond a month any one of them is 
observed struggling to protract its 
ricketty existence, it will assuredly be 
strangled, as we are about to strangle 
Mr Tupper’s Geraldine. 

Mr Tupper is a man of talent, and 
in his Preface writes, on the whole, ju- 
diciously of Christabel. ‘Every word 
tells—every line is a picture : simple, 
beautiful, and imaginative, it retains 
its hold upon the mind by so many 
delicate feelers and touching points, 
that to outline harshly the main bran- 
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ches of the tree, would seem tobe doing 
the injustice of neglect to the elegance 
of its foliage, and the microscopic 
perfection of every single leaf. Those 
who now read it for the first time, will 
searcely be disposed to assent to so 
much praise ; but the man to whom it 
is familiar will remember how it has - 
grown to his own liking—how much 
of melody, depth, nature, and in- 
vention, he has found from time to 
time hiding in some simple phrase 
or unobtrusive epithet.” In no 
poem can “ every line be a picture ;” 
and there is little or no meaning in 
what Mr Tupper says above about 
the tree ; but our wonder is, how, with 
his feeling of the beauty of Christabel, 
he could have so blurred and marred 
it in his unfortunate sequel. “ My 
excuse,” he says, “ for continuing the 
fragment at all, will be found in Cole- 
ridge’s own words to the preface of 
the 1816 pamphlet edition, where he 
says, ‘I trust that I shall be able to 
embody in verse the three parts yet 
to come, in the course of the present 
year’—a half-promise which, I need 
scarcely observe, has never been re- 
deemed,” Mr Tupper continues: —* In 
the following attempt I may be cen- 
sured for rashness, or commended for 
courage ; of course, I am fully aware, 
that to take up the pen where Cote- 
RIDGE has laid it down, and that in the 
wildest and most original of his poems, 
is a most difficult, nay, dangerous pro- 
ceeding ; but upon these very charac- 
teristics of difficulty and danger I 
humbly rely ; trusting that, in all pro- 
per consideration for the boldness of © 
the experiment, if I be adjudged to 
fail, the fall of Icarus may be broken ; 
if I be accounted to succeed, the flight 
of Dedalus may apologize for his pre- 
sumption.” ‘ Finally,” he says, “ I 
deem it due to myself to add, what I 
trust will not be turned against me, 
viz. that, if not written literally cur- 
rente calamo, GERALDINE has been 
the pleasant labour of but a very few 


days. 

Mr Tupper does not seem to know 
that Christabel “‘ was continued” many 
years ago, in a style that perplexed 
the public and pleased even Coleridge. 
The ingenious writer meant it fora 
mere jeu de sprit—but “ Geraldine” 
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is dead serious, and her father hopes 
an immortal fame. We neither “ cen- 
sure him for rashness nor commend 
him. for courage,” but are surprised at 
his impertinence, and pained by his 
stupidity—and the more for that he 
possesses powers that, within their 
own proper province, may gain him 
reputation. We like him, and hope 
to praise him some day—nay, purpose 
to praise him this very day—therefore 
we shall punish him at present but 
with forty stripes. He need not fear 
a fall like that of Icarus, for his artifi- 
cial wings have not lifted his body 
fairly off the ground—and so far from 
soaring through the sky like a Deda- 
lus, he labours along the sod after the 
fashion of a Dodo. Inthe summer of 
1797, Coleridge wrote the first part 
of Christabel—in 1800, the second— 
and published them in 1816—so per- 
fected, that his genius, in its happiest 
hours, feared to look its own poem jn 
the face, and left it for many long 
years, and at last, without an altered 
or an added word, to the delight of all 
ages. Mr Tupper’s “ Grratpine has 


been the pleasant labour of a very few 
days!""—(Loud cries of Oh! 


oh! 
oh !) 

Mr Tupper in the Third Canto 
shows us the Lady Geraldine beneath 
the oak—the scene of the Witch’s first 
meeting with Christabel. You remem- 
ber the lines in Coleridge—and more 
vividly these— 

** There she sees a damsel bright, 

Drest in a silken robe of white, 

That standing in the moonlight shone: 

The neck that made the white robe wan, 

Her stately neck and arms were bare ; 

Her blue-veined feet unsandelled were, 

And wildly glittered here and there 

The gems entangled in her hair. 

I guess, ’twas frightful there to see 

A lady so richly clad as she, 

Beautiful exceedingly ! 

And you remember how Christabel, 

after that 

** Her gentle limbs did she undress, 

And lay down in her loveliness, 

* * * ~ * 

On her elbow did recline 

To look at the Lady Geraldine.” 

And how, when the Witch unbound 

her cincture, 

** Her silken robe and inner vest 

Dropt to her feet, and full in view, 

Behold! her bosom and half her side, 

4 sight to dream of, not to iell ! 

O shield her! shield sweet Christabel! ” 
| 
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These few words signify some unima- 
ginable horror—and never did genius, 
not even Shakspeare’s, so give to one 
of its creations, by dim revelation 
mysteriously diffused, a fearful. being 
that all at once is present ‘‘ beyond 
the reaches of our souls” —something 
fiendish in what is most fair, and blast- 
ing in what is most beautiful. 
Powerful as Prospero was Cole- 
ridge; but what kind of a wand is 
waved by Mr Tupper? , 
‘** Thickly curls a poisonous smoke, 
And terrible shapes with evil names 
Are leaping around in a circle of flames, 
And the tost air whirls, storm-driven, 
And the rent earth quakes, charm-riven,— 
And—art thou not afraid ?” 


Previous to these apparitions, the 
wolf has been hunting, the raven 
croaking, the owl screeching, the clock 
of course tolling twelve, 


** And to her cauldron hath hurried the 
witch, 

And aroused the deep bay of the mastiff 
bitch ;” 

The moon is gibbous, and looks 

“ like an eye-ball of sorrow,” and yet 

is called “sun of the night,’”—most 

perversely—and oh! how unlike the 

sure inspiration of Coleridge! While, 

with the “ Sun of the Night” shining, 

Geraldine is absurdly said to be— 


*¢ Fair truant—like an angel of light, 
Hiding from heaven in dark midnight.” 


One touch of the Poet’s would have 
shown the scene in all the power of 
midnight, by such an accumulation of 
ineffective and contradictory imagery 
thus utterly destroyed. S.T.C. made 
the Witch dreadful—M. F. T. makes 
her disgusting. . 
‘* All dauntless stands the maid 
In mystical robe array’d, 
And still with flashing eyes 
She dares the sorrowful skies, 
And to the moon, like one possest, 

Hath shown—O dread! that face so fair 
Should smile above so shrunk a breast, 

Haggard and brown, as hangeth there— 
O evil sight !—wrinkled and old, 
The dug of a witch, and clammy cold,— 
Where in warm beauty’s rarest mould 

Is fashioned al! the rest.” 
* * * . * 
** Muttering wildly through her set teeth, 
She seeketh and stirreth the demons be- 
neath.” 


Why—were not already “ terrible 
shapes with evil names leaping around 
a circle of flames?” But 
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‘* Now one nearer than others is heard 
Flapping this way, as a huge sea-bird, 

Or liker the dark-dwelling ravenous shark 
Cleaving through the waters dark.” 


Of her or him we hear no more— 
and it is well—but who that ever saw 
a shark in the sea would say that his 
style of motion was like that of a huge 
sea-bird flapping its wings? Geral- 
dine feels “ the spell hath power,” 
and 


‘* Her mouth grows wide, and her face 
falls in, 

And her beautiful brow becomes flat and 
thin, 

And sulphurous flashes blear and singe 

That sweetest of eyes with its delicate 
fringe, 

Till, all its loveliness blasted and dead, 

The eye of a snake blinks deep in her 
head ; 

For raven locks flowing loose and long 

Bristles a red mane, stiff and strong, 

And sea-green scales are beginning to 
speck : 

Her shrunken breasts, and lengthening 
neck ; 

The white round arms are sunk in her 
sides,— 

As when in chrysalis canoe 
A may-fly down the river glides, 
Struggling for life and liberty too,— 
Her body convulsively twists and twirls, 
This way and that it bows and curls, 


‘And now her soft limbs melt into one 


Strangely and horribly tapering down, 
Till on the burnt grass dimly is seen 

A serpent-monster, scaly and green, 
Horror !—can this be Geraldine ?” 


You remember the dream of Bracy 
the Bard in Christabel—told by him- 
self to Sir Leoline ? 


* In my sleep I saw that dove, 

That gentle bird, whom thou dost love, 

And calls’t by thy own daughter’s name— 

Sir Leoline! I saw the same 

Fluttering, and uttering fearful moan 

Among the green herbs in the forest alone. 

Which when I saw and when I heard, 

I wondered what might ail the bird ; 

For nothing near it 1 could see, 

Save the grass and green herbs underneath 
the old Tree. _ 

And in my dream methought I went 

To search out.what might there be found ; 

And what the sweet bird’s trouble meant 

That thus lay fluttering on the ground. 

I went and heard, and coul-' uescry 

No cause for her distressful ery ; 

But yet for her dear Lady’s sake 

I stooped, methought, the dove to take, 

When lo! I saw a bright green snake 

Coiled around its wings and neck, 


Green as the herbs on which it couched, 
Close by the dove’s its head it crouched ; 
And with the dove it heaves and stirs, 
Swelling its neck as she swelled hers ! 

I woke ; it was the midnight hour, 

The clock was echoing in the tower ; 

But though my slumber was gone by, 
This dream it would not pass away— 

It seems to live upon my eye! 

And thence I vowed this self-same day, 
With music strong and saintly song 

To wander.through the forest lone, 

Lest aught unholy loiter there.”’ 


How beautiful the picture! The 
expression how perfect! How full 
of meaning the dream! Mr Tupper 
does not know it was a dream of love 
in fear ; and interpreting it literally, 
transforms Geraidine into a “ bright 
green snake!” and such a snake! 
The “ dragon-maid” coils herself 
round the “ old oak stump,” splitting 
it to the heart, which, it seems, is 
hollow and black—and after a while 


‘** The hour is fled, the spell hath sped ; 
And heavily dropping down as dead, 
All in her own beauty drest, 
Brightest, softest, loveliest, 
Fair faint Geraldine lies on the ground, 
Moaning sadly ; 
And forth from the oak 
In a whirl of thick smoke 
Grinning gladly, 
Leaps with a hideous howl at a bound 
A squat black dwarf of visage grim, 
With crutches beside each twisted limb 
Half hidden in many a flame-coloured rag,— 
It is Ryxa the Hag !” 


Ryxa the hag is the Witch’s mother 
—by whom the deponent saith not— 
and undertakes to. clothe her with all 
beauty—in the shape of Geraldine— 
that she may win the love of the Lady 
Christabel’s betrothed knight, and en- © 
joy his embraces—only that 

‘¢ Still thy bosom and half thy side 

Must shrivel and sink at eventide, 

And still, as every Sabbath breaks, 

Thy large dark eyes must blink as a snake's.” 


She tells her, too, to beware of the 
hymning.of the Holy Bard— 


For that the power of hymn and harp 

Thine innermost being shall wither and 
warp, 

And the same hour they touch thine ears, 

A serpent thou art fora thousand years.” 


Such is Canto Third, and it ex- 
plains—as we understand it—what 
occurred immediately before the meet- 
ing of Christabel and the Witch be- 
neath the oak, as described in the 
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First Canto by Coleridge. . But how 
the Dragon Maid was so beautiful be- 
fore her mother endowed her with the 
borrowed mein of Geraldine, we do 
not know; nor are we let into the 
secret of the cause of her hatred of 
Christabel in particular, more than of 
any other lovely Christian lady with 
a Christian lover, of whom there must 
have been many at that day among 
the Lakes. The Canto seems to 
us throughout to the last degree ab- 
surd. 

It pleased Coleridge to give to each 
of his two Cantos a conclusion—in a 
separate set of verses—and Mr Tup- 
per does the same—but oh! my eye, 
what verses! He speaketh of hatred 
—or jealousy—or some infernal pas- 
sion or another, which, among other 
evil works, 


“¢ Floodeth the bosom with bitterest gall, 

It drowneth the young virtues all, 

And the sweet milk of the heart’s own 
fountain, 

Choked and crushed by a heavy mountain, 

All curdled, and harden’d, and blacken’'d, 
doth shrink 

Into the Sepia’s stone-bound ink!!” &c. 


Think of these lines as Coleridge’s, 


‘‘ The creature of the God-like fore- 
head !”> 


Part Fourth beginneth thus— 


‘* The eye of day hath opened grey, 
And the gallant sun 

Hath trick’d his beams by Rydal’s streams, 
And waveless Coniston ; 

From Langdale Pikes his glory strikes, 
From heath and giant hill, 

From many a tairn, and stone-built cairn, 
And many a mountain rill: 

Helvellyn bares his forehead black, 

And Eagle-erag, and Saddleback, 

And Skiddaw hails the dawning day, 

And rolls his robe of clouds away.” 


Mr Tupper knows nothing of the 
localities—and should have consulted 
Green’s Guide before sitting down to 
« continue” Christabel. Coniston has 
no connexien with Rydal’s streams, 
nor have they any connexion with Sir 
Leoline’s Castle in Langdale—much 
less has Helvellyn—and least of all 
have Saddleback and Skiddaw. No 
doubt the * eye of day” saw them all, 
and many a place beside; but this 
slobbering sort of work is meena 
oetry nor painting—mere words. 
: A lateger knight with a noble re- 
tinue arrives at the Castle gate, and ~ 


‘leaps the moat,”——an unusual feat; 
And who is he? Amador, “a found. 
ling youth,” who having been exposed 
in infancy “beneath the tottering 
Bowther-stone,” and picked up by Sir 
Leoline, in due course of time fell in 
love with Christabel, and, on disco- 


very of their mutual affection, had: 


been ordered by the wrathful Baron 
away to the Holy Land, not to return 


‘¢ Till name and fame and fortune are his,” 


The progress of the lovesof the “hand. . 


some (!) youth and the beauteous maid” 
is described circumstantially—and we 
are told that, when climbing the moun- 
tains together, they did not 


** guess that the strange joy they feel 
The rapture making their hearts reel, 
Springs from aught else than—sweet 
Grassmere, 
Or hill and valley far and near, 
Or Derwent’s banks, and glassy tide, 
Lowdore and hawthorn’d Ambleside.” 


Such simplicity is rare, even now-a- 
days, in young people on whom * life’s 
noon is blazing bright and fair.” But 
so it was, Mr Tupper assures us in 
lines that will bear comparison with 
any thing of the kind in any language. 


‘* Thus they grew up in each other, 
Till to ripened youth ‘ 
They had grown up for each other ; 
Yet, to say but sooth, 
She had not lov’d him, as other 
Than a sister doth, 
And he to her was but a brother, 
With a brother’s troth : 
But selfish craft, that slept so long, 
And, if wrong were, had done the wrong, 
Now, just awake, with dull surprise 
Read the strange truth, 
And from their own accusing eyes 
Condemned them both, — 
That they, who only for each other 
Gladly drew their daily breath, _ 
Now must curb, and check, and smother 
Through all life, love strong as death ; 
While the dear hope they just have learnt to 
prize, De 
And fondly cherish, 
The hope that in their hearts deep-rooted 
lies, 
Must pine and perish : 
For the slow prudence of the worldly wise 
In eruel coldness still denies 
The foundling youth to woo and win 
The heiress daughter of Leoline.” 


To part them was as hard as to bid 


*¢ The broad oak stump, as it stands on the 


farm, 
Be rent asunder by strength of arm;” 
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the wrench as severe as that needed 
‘‘ To drag the magnet from the pole, 


To chain the freedom of the soul, 

To freeze in ice desires that boil, 

To root the mandrake ftom the sdil,’”’ &é: 
But Amador, after ten years’ absence 
—so Christabel was no girl—now re« 
turned * with name and fame and jor- 
tune”’—for 

‘¢ The Lion-King, with his own right hand, 
Had dubbed him Knight of Holy Land, 
The crescent waned where’er he came, 
And Christendom rung with his fame, 
And Saladin trembled at the name 

Of Amador de Ramothaim |” 


Having leapt the moat, and flung him- 
self from his horse, 
** In the hall 
He met her !—buat how pale and wan !— 
He started back, as she upon 
His neck would fall ; 
He started back,——for by her side 
(© blessed vision !) he espied 
A thing divine, 
Poor Christabel was Jean and white, 
But oh, how soft, and fair, and bright, 
Was Geraldine ! 
Fairer and brighter, as he gazes 
All celestial beauty blazes 
From thosé glofioué tyes, 
And Amador no thoré vai brook 
Tlie jealous ait and péevish look 
That in the other lies !” 


This is rather sudden, atid takes the 
reader aback—for though poor Chris- 
tabel had had a strange night of it, she 
was a lovely creature the day before, 
and could not have grown so very 
‘‘ lean and white” in so short a time. 
Only think of her leoking * peevish”! 


But— 
‘* A trampling of hoofs at the cullice-port, 
A hundred horse in the castle eviirt ! 
From border wastes a weary Way, 


Through Halegarth wood and Knorren 


moor, 
A mingled numerous array, 
On panting palfreys black and gréy, 

_ With foam and mud bespattered o’er, 
Hastily cross the flooded Irt, 
And rich Waswater’s beauty skirt, 
And Sparkling-Tairn, oad 

Waite, 
And now that day is dropping late, 


Have passed the drawbridgé and the gate.’ 


Here again Mr Tupper shows, some- 
uaintance 


what ludicrously. his 


with the Lake-Land, and makes Sir 
Roland perform a most ciréuitous 
journey. 

ou know that Sir 
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Roland had been friends in youth, and 
cannot have forgotten Coleridge’s ex- 
quisite description of their quarrel and 
estrangement. He would have paint- 
ed their recon¢iliation in a few lines of 
light. But attetid to Tupper—and 
remember thé parties are, each o 
them, bordering, by his account, on 
fourscore. 


*¢ Like aspens tall beside the brook, 
The stalwarth warriors stood and shook, 
And each advancing feared to look | 
Into the other’s eye ; 
*Tis fifty years ago to-day 
Since in disdain and passion they 
Had flung eacli other’s love away 
With words of insult high ; 
How had they lung’d and pray’d to meet! 
But memories cling ; and pride is sweet ; 
And.—which could be the first to greet 
The haply seornful other ? 
What if De Vaux were hanghty still,== 
Or Leoline’s unbridled will 
Consented not his rankling ill 
In charity to smother ? 


‘‘ Their knees give way, their faces are pale, 

And loudly beneath the corslets of mail; 

Their aged hearts in generous heat 

Almost to bursting boil and beat ; 

The white lips quiver, the pulses throb, 

They stifle atid swallow the rising sob,— 

And theré they staid, faint and inmann’d, 

As each holds forth his bare right hand | 

Yes, the mail-clad watriors tréitible, 

All unable to disseitiblé 

Penitence and love confést, 

As within each aching breast 

The flood of affection grows deeper and 
stronger 

Till they can refrain no longer, 

But with,—‘ Oh, my longt-lost brother ! ’ 

To their hearts they clasp each other, 

Vowing in the face of heaven 

All forgotten and forgiven ! 


“ Phen, the full luxury of grief 

That brings t:.< smothered eoul relief, 
Within them both 80 fiercely rushed 

That from their vanquish’d eyes out-gushed 
A tide of teats, as pure and deep 

As children, yea as cherubs weep |” 

Sir Roland tells Sir Leoline, that 
his daughter Geraldine could not help 
being amused with Bard Bracy’s tale 
that she was in Langdale, seeing 
that she was sitting at home in her 
own latticed bower ; but the false one 
imposes on the old gentleman with a 
pleasant story, and, manifest impostor 
and liar though she be, they take her 
—do not start from your chair—jor 
the Virgin Mary! 
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“Her beauty hath conquer'd : a sunny smile 
Laughs into goodness her seeming guile. 
Aye, was she not in mercy sent 

To heal the friendships pride had rent ? 

Is she not here a blessed saint 

To work all good by subtle feint ? 

Yea, art thou not, mysterious dame, 

Our Lady of Furness ?—the same, the same! 
O holy one, we know thee now, 

O gracious one, before thee bow, 

Help us, Mary, hallowed one, 

Bless us, for thy wondrous Son” — 


At that word, the spell is half-bro- 
ken, and the dotards, who had been 
kneeling, rise up; the Witch gives a 
slight hiss, but instantly recovers her 
gentleness and her beauty, and both 
fall in love with her, like the elders 
with Susanna. 
** Wonder-stricken were they then, 
And full of love, those ancient men, 
Full-fired with guilty love, as when 

In times of old 
To young Susanna’s fairness knelt 
Those elders twain, and foully felt 
The lava-streams of passion melt 

Their bosoms cold.” 


They walk off as jealous as March 
hares, and Amador, a more fitting 
wooer, supplies their place. 

His head is cushioned on her breast, 

Her dark eyes shed love on his, 

And his changing cheek is prest 
By her hot and thrilling kiss, 
While again from her moist lips 
The honeydew of joy he sips, 
And views, with rising transport warm, 
Her half-unveil'd bewitching form.” 


At this critical juncture Christabel 
comes gliding ghost-like up to hin— 
and Amador, most unaccountably 
stung— 
¢ Stung with remorse, 

Hath drop't at her feet as a clay-cold corse ;”’ 
she raises him up and kisses him—Ger- 
aldine, with “an involuntary hiss and 
snake-like stare,” gnashes her teeth 
on the loving pair. Bard Bracy plays 
on his triple-stringed Welsh harp a 
holy hymn—Geraldine is convulsed, 
grows lank and lean— 


** The spell is dead—the charm is o’er, 

Writhing and circling on the floor, 

While she curl’d in pain, and then was 
seen no more.” 


Next day at noon Amador and 
Christabel are wed—the spirit of the 
bride’s mother descending from heaven 
to bless the nuptials—the bridegroom 
is declared by her to be Sir Rowland’s 
son— 


“ The spirit said, and all in light 
Melted away that vision bright ; 
My tale is told.” 


Such is Geraldine, a Sequel to Cole- 
ridge’s Christabel! It is, indeed, a 
most shocking likeness—call it ra- 
ther a horrid caricature. Coleridge’s 
Christabel, in any circumstances be- 
neath the sun, moon, and stars, *‘ lean 
and white, and peevish”!!—a most 
impious libel. Coleridge’s Geraldine 
“ like a lady from a far countree”’— 
with that dreadful bosom and side- 
stain still the most beautiful of all the 
witches—and in her mysterious wick- 
edness powerful by the inscrutable 
secret of some demon-spell over the 
best of human innocence—the dragon- 
daughter of an old red-raged hag, 
hobbling on wooden crutches! Where 
is our own? Coleridge’s bold Eng- 
lish Barons, stiff in their green eld as 
oaks, Sir Leoline and Sir Roland, 
with rheumy eyes, slavering lips, and 
tottering knees, shamelessly wooing 
the same witch in each others presence, 
with all the impotence of the last stage 
of dotage! 


‘* She had dreams all yesternight 

Of her own betrothed knight ; 

And she in the midnight wood will pray 
For the weal of her lover that’s far away!” 


That is all we hear of him from Cole- 
ridge—Mr Tupper brings before us 
the “‘ handsome youth” (yes! he ealls 
him so), with 
** a goodly shield, 
Three wild-boars or, on an azure field, 
While scallop-shells on an argent fess 
Proclaim him a pilgrim and knight no 
less !! 
Enchased in gold on his helmet of steel 
A deer-hound stands on the high-plumed 
heel!” &e. 


And thus equipped—booted and spur- 
red—armed cap-a-pie—he leaps the 
moat—contrary to all the courtesies 
of chivalry—and, rushing up to the 
lady, who had been praying for him 
for ten years (ten is too many), he 
turns on his heel as if he had stumbled 
by mistake on an elderly vinegar-vi- 


-saged chambermaid, and makes fu- 


rious love before her face to the lady 
on whose arm she is fainting ;—and this 
isin the spirit of—Coleridge! It won’t 
do to say Amadoris under a spell. No 
such spell can be tolerated—and so far 
from being moved with pity for Ama- 
dor as infatuated, we feel assured, 
that there is not one Quaker in Ken- 
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dal, who, on witnessing such brutality, 
would not lend a foot to kick him down 
stairs, and a hand to fling him into 
the moat among the barbels. 

As for the diction, it is equally des- 
titute of grace and power—and not 
only without any colouring of beauty, 
but all blotch and varnish, laid on 
as with a shoe-brush. All sorts of 
images and figures of speech crawl 
over the surface of the Sequel, each 
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shifting for itself, like certain animal- 
cule set a-racing on a hot-plate by a 
flaxen-headed cowboy; and though 
there are some hundreds of them, not 
one is the property of Mr Tupper, but 
liable to be claimed by every versifier 
from Cockaigne to Cape Wrath. 

Let us turn, then, to his ambitious 
and elaborate address to Imagination, 
and see if it conspicuously exhibit the 
qualities of the poetical character. 


‘* Thou fair enchantress of my willing heart, 
Who charmest it to deep and dreamy slumber, 
Gilding mine evening clouds of reverie,— 
Thou lovely Siren, who, with still small voice 
Most softly musical, dost lure me on 

O’er the wide sea of indistinct idea, 

Or quaking sands of untried theory, 

Or ridgy shoals of fixt experiment 

That wind a dubious pathway through the deep,— 
Imagination, [I am thine own child: 

Have I not often sat with thee retired, 

Alone yet not alone, though grave most glad, 
All silent outwardly, but loud within, 

As from the distant hum of many waters, 
Weaving the tissue of some delicate thought, 
And hushing every breath that might have rent 
Our web of gossamer, so finely spun ? 

Have I not often listed thy sweet song, 


( While in vague echoes and olian notes 

The chambers of my heart have answered it), 
With eye as bright in joy, and fluttering pulse, 
As the coy village maiden’s, when her lover 
Whispers his hope to her delighted ear ?” 


Imagination is here hailed first as a 
“fair enchantress,” then as a “ lovely 
siren,” and then as the poet’s mother 
—‘ I am thine own child.” In the 
next paragraph—not quoted—she is 
called “ angelic visitant ;” again he 
says, ** me thy son;"’ immediately af- 
ter, “indulgent lover, I am all thine 


own ;” and then— 


‘* Imagination, art thou not my friend, 

In crowds and solitude, my comrade dear, 
Brother and sister, mine own other self, 
The Hector to my soul’s Andromache ?” 
These last lines are prodigious non- 
sense; and we could not have believed 
it possible so to burlesque the most 
touching passage in all Homer. Nor 
can we help thinking the image of 
Martin Farquhar Tupper, Esq., M.A., 
author of “ Proverbial Philosophy” — 
With eye as bright in joy, and fluttering 

pulse, ; 


As the coy village maiden’s” — 


rather ridiculous—with Imagination 
sitting by his side, and whispering soft 
nothings into his ear, 


*¢ With still small voice” is too hal- 
lowed an expression to be properly 
applied to a “lovely siren;” nor is it 
the part of a siren to lure poets on 
‘¢ O’er the wide sea of indistinct idea, 

Or quaking sands of untried theory, 

Or ridgy shoals of fixt experiment, 

That wind a dubious pathway through the 
deep.” 

We do not believe that these lines have 

any real meaning; and then they were 

manifestly suggested by two mighty 

ones of Wordsworth— 

‘* The intellectual power through words 
and things 

Went sounding on its dim and perilous 
way.” . 

Imagination is then “ Triumphant 

Beauty, bright Intelligence,” and 

‘¢ The chastened fire of extacy suppressed 

Beams from her eye,” 

which is all true; but why thus beams 

her eye? 

‘* Because thy secret heart, 

Like that strange light, burning yet uncon 

sumed, 
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Is all on flame, a censer filled with odours, 
And to my mind, who feel thy fearful 
power, 
Suggesting passive terrors and delights, 
A slumbering volcano,” &¢. 
Here the heart of Imagination is—if 
we rightly understand it—the burning 
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bush spoken of in the Old Testament — 
—a censer filled with odours—and a 
slumbering yoleano! That is not 
poetry. t here comes to us an as- 
tounding personification— which we 
leave, without criticism, to be admired 
—if you choose. 


** Thy dark cheek, 
Warm and transparent, by its half-formed dimple 
Reveals an under-world of wondrous things 
Ripe in their richness,—as among the bays 
Of blest Bermuda, through the sapphire deep, 
Ruddy and white, fantastically branch 
The coral groves: thy broad and supny brow, 
Made fertile by the genial smile of heaven, 
Shoots up an hundred fold the glorious crop 
Of arabesque ideas ; forth from thy curls 
Half hidden in their black luxuriance 
The twining sister-graces lightly spring, 
The Muses, and the Passions, and Young Love, 
Tritons and Naiads, Pegasus, and Sphinx, 
Atlas, Briareus, Phaeton, and Cyclops, 
Centaurs, and shapes uncouth, and wild conceits : 
And in the midst blazes the star of mind, 
Iilumining the classic portico 
That leads to the high dome where Learning sits : 
On either side of that broad syany brow 
Flame-coloured pinions, streaked with gold and blue, 
Burst from the teeming brain; while under them 
The forked lightning, and the cloud-robed thunder, 
And fearful shadows, and unhallowed eyes, 
And strange foreboding forms of terrible things 
Lurk in the midnight of thy raven locks.” 


Here and there we meet with a Screened from the north by groves of 


rather goodish line—as for example— rooted thoughts.” 


** Thou hast wreathed me smiles, Y are 
- “a ou admire it ?—then probably you 
And hung them on a statue’s marble lips, will admire this too 


And again— 


‘¢ Hast made earth’s dullest pebbles bright 
like gems.” 

And still better, perhaps— 

*¢ Hast lengthened out my nights with life- 
long dreams.” 

We are willing, but scarcely able, 
to be pleased with the following image: 
‘¢ First feelings, and young hopes, and 

better aims, 
And sensibilities of delicate sort, 
Like timorous mimosas, which the breath, 
The cold and cgutious breath of daily life, 
Hath not, as yet, had power to blight or 
kill, 
From my heart’s garden ; for they stood 
retired, 


‘© So, too, the memory of departed joy, 

‘Walking in black with sprinkled tears of 
pearl, 

Passes before the mind with look jess 
stern, 

And foot more lightened, when thine in- 
ward power, 

Most gentle friend, upon the clouded face 

Sheds the fair light of better joy to come, 

And throws round Grief the azure scarf of 
Hope.” 


How far better had that thought 
been, if expressed in simplest lan- 
guage, and without any figure at all! 

‘he Invocation ends thus,— 


‘* As the wild chamois hounds from rock to rock, 
Oft on the granite steeples nicely poised, 
Unconscious that the cliff from which he hangs 
‘Was once a fiery sea of molten stone, 

Shot up ten thousand feet and crystallized 

When earth was labouring with her kraken brood ; 
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So have I sped with thee, my bright-eyed love, 
Imagination, over pathless wilds, 
Bounding from thought to thought, unmindful of 
The fever of my soul that shot them up 
And made a ready footing for my speed, 
As like the whirlwind I have flown along 
Winged with ecstatic mind, and carried away, 
Like Ganymede of old, o’er cloudcapt Ida, 
Or Alps, or Andes, or the ice-bound shores 
« Of Aretie or Antarctic,—stolen from earth 
Her sister-planets and the twinkling eyes 
That watch her from afar, to the pure seat 
Of rarest Matter’s last created world, 
And brilliant halls of self-existing Light.” 


We call that bad. Like a cha- an avalanche, though we are aware 


mois—like a whirlwind—like Gany- 
mede! Shew us a flight—without 
telling us what it is like—and leaye 
us to judge for ourselves whether or 
no you are a poet and can fly. 

oes Imagination inspire ‘‘ The 
Song of an Alpine Elf?” The Alpine 
Elf sings— 


‘* My summer’s home is the cataract’s 
foam, 

As it floats in a frothing heap ; 

My winter’s rest is the weasel’s nest, 

Or deep with the mole I sleep,” 


We daresay there are moles and wea- 
sels among the Alps, but one does 
not think of them there ; and had Mr 
Tupper ever taken up a weasel by 
the tail, between his finger and thumb, 
he would not, we are persuaded, have 
conceived it possible that any Elf, ac- 
customed to live during summer in 
the froth of a eataraet, could have 
been “so far left to himself” as to 
have sought winter lodgings with an 
animal of such an intolerable stink. 
And what are the Alpine Elf’s pur- 
suits ? 

“ | ride fora freak on the lightning streak, 
And mingle among the cloud, 

My swarthy form with the thunder-storm, 
Wrapp’d in its sable shroud.” 


A very small thunder storm indeed 
would suffice to wrap his Elf-ship in 
its sable shroud; but is he not too 
magniloquent for a chum of the mole 
and the weasel? What would be the 
astonishment of the mole to see his 
bed-fellow as follows— 


“* Often I launch the huge avalanche, 
And make it my milk-white sledge, 

When unappalled to the Grindlewald 
I slide from the Shrikehorn’s edge.” 


By his own account he cannot be 
much more’ than a span long—and we 
are sceptical as to his ability to launeh 


that avalanches hold their places by 
a precarious tenure. However, the 
sight of so minute a gentleman sliding 
unappalled on a huge avalanche from 
the Grindlewald to the Shrikeborn’s 
edge, would be of itself worth a jour- 
ney to Switzerland. But what a cruel 
little wretch it is! not satisfied with 
pushing the ibex over the precipice, 
he does not scruple to ayow, 

** That my greatest joy is to lure and decoy 
To the chasm’s slippery brink, 

The hunter bold, when he’s weary and old, 
And there let him suddenly sink 

A thousand feet—dead !—he dropped like 

lead, 

Ha! he couldn't leap like me; 

With broken back, as a felon on the rack, 
He hangs on a split pine tree.” 


Why shove only the old hunter over 
the chasm? ’Twould be far better 
sport, one would think, to an Alpine 
elf, to precipitate the young bride- - 
groom. ‘ Ha! he couldn’t leap like 
me,” is a fine touch of egotism and 
insult—and how natural ! 
** And there mid his bones, that echoed 
with groans, 
I make me a nest of his hair ; 
The ribs dry and white rattle Joud as in 
spite, 
When I rock in my cradle there: 
Hurrah, hurrah, and ha, ha, ha! 
I’m in a merry mood, 
For I’m all alone in my palace of bone, 
That's tapestried fair with the old man’s 
hair, 
And dappled with clots of blood.” 
At what season of the year? Du- 
ring summer his home is in a “ froth- 
ing heat;” during winter ‘he sleeps 
with the weasel or moudy-warp. It 
must be in spring or autumn that he 
makes his nest in a dead man’s hair. 
How imaginative ! 
Turn we now to a reality, and see 
how Mr Tupper, who likened himself 
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to a chamois, deals with a chamois- 
hunter. He describes one scaling 
* Catton’s battlement” before the peep 
of day, and now at its summit. 


*¢ Over the top, as he knew well, 
Beyond the glacier in the dell 
A herd of chamois slept ; 
So down the other dreary side, 
With cautious step, or careless slide 
He bounded, or he crept.” 


* And now he scans the chasmed ice ; 
He stoops to leap, and in a trice 
His foot hath slipp’d,—O heaven ! 
He hath leapt in, and down he falls 
Between those blue tremendous walls, 
Standing asunder riven. 


* But quick his clutching nervous grasp 
Contrives a jutting crag to clasp, 
And thus he hangs in air ;— 
O moment of exulting bliss ! 
Yet hope so nearly hopeless is 
Twin-brother to despair. 


*¢ He look’d beneath,—a horrible doom! 

Some thousand yards of deepening gloom, 
Where he must drop to die! 

He look’d above, and many a rood 

Upright the frozen ramparts stood 
Around a speck of sky. 


** Fifteen long dreadful hours he hung, 

And often by strong breezes swung 
His fainting body twists, 

Scarce can he cling one moment more, 

His half-dead hands are ice, and sore 
His burning bursting wrists. 


*¢ His head grows dizzy,—he must drop, 
He half resolves,—but stop, O stop, 
Hold on to the last spasm, 
Never in life give up your hope,— 
Behold, behold a friendly rope 
Is dropping down the chasm! 


‘* They call thee, Pierre,—see, see them 
here, 
Thy gathered neighbours far and near, 
Be cool, man, hold on fast : 
And so from out that terrible place, 
With death’s pale paint upon his face 
They drew him up at last. 


** And he came home an altered man, 
For many harrowing terrors ran 
Through his poor heart that day ; 
He thought how all through life, though 
young, 
Upon a thread, a hair, he hung, 
Over a gulf midway : 
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*¢ He thought what fear it were to fall 

Into the pit that swallows all, 
Unwing’d with hope and love ; 

And when the succour came at last, 

O then he learnt how firm and fast 
Was his best Friend above.” 


That is much better than any thing 
yet quoted, and cannot be read with- 
out a certain painful interest. But 
the composition is very poor. 

** O heaven! 

He hath leapt in !” 


Well—what then? “and down he 
falls!’ Indeed! We do not object to 
“between those blue tremendous 
walls,” but why tell us they were 
“ standing asunder riven?” We knew 
he had been on the edge of the 
«¢ chasmed ice.”  O moment of ex- 
ulting bliss!” No—no—no. “ Many 
a rood”—perpendicular altitude is 
never measured by roods nor yet by 
perches. Satan “ lay floating many a 
rood”’—but no mention of roods when 
‘‘ his stature reached the sky.” ‘ His 
head grows dizzy”—aye that it did 
long before the fifteen hours had ex- 
pired. But stop, O stop” is, we 
fear, langhable—yet we do not laugh 
—for ‘tis no laughing matter—and 
“* never in life give up your hope” is 
at so very particular a juncture too 
general an injunction. ‘ Be cool, 


. man; hold on fast” is a /eetle too much, 
‘ addressed to poor Pierre, whose “ half 


dead hands were ice,” and who had 
been hanging on by them _ fifteen 
hours. 

** And so from out that terrible place, 
With death’s pale paint upon his face, 
They drew him up at last’ — 

is either very good or very bad—and 
werefer it to Wordsworth. Thecon- 
cluding stanzas are tame in the ex- 
treme ; 


‘* For many harrowing terrors ran 
Through his poor heart that day !” 


We can easily believe it; but never 
after such a rescue was there so feeble 
an expression from poet’s heart of re- 
ligious gratitude in the soul of a sin- 
ner saved. 

The * African Desert” and “* The 
Suttees” look like Oxford Unprized 
Poems. The Caravan, after suffering 
the deceit of the mirage, a-dust are 
aware of a well. 


‘* Hope smiles again, as with instinctive haste 
The panting camels rush along the waste, 
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And snuff the grateful breeze, that sweeping by 
Wafts its cool fragrance through the cloudless sky. 
Swift as the steed that feels the slacken’d rein 
And flies impetuous o’er the sounding plain, 
Eager as, bursting from an Alpine source, 

The winter torrent in its headlong course, 

Still hasting on, the wearied band behold 

—The green oase, an emerald couch’d in gold! 
And now the curving rivulet they descry, 

That bow of hope upon a stormy sky, 

Now ranging its luxuriant banks of green 

In silent rapture gaze upon the scene : 

His graceful arms the palm was waving there 
Caught in the tall acacia’s tangled hair, 

While in festoons across his branches slung 

The gay kossom its scarlet tassels hung ; 

The flowering colocynth had studded round 
Jewels of promise o’er the joyful ground, 

And where the smile of day burst on the stream, 


The trembling waters glitter’d in the beam.” 


There is no thirst here—our palate 
grows not dry as we read. What 
passion is there in saying that the 
camels rushed along the waste, 


‘* Swift as the steed that feels the slack- 
ened rein,” 
And flies impetuous o’er the sounding 
plain ?” 
“ Not a bit.” And still worse is 
‘* Eager as bursting from an Alpine source 
The winter torrent in its headlong course ;”’ 


for there should have been no allusion 
to water any where else but there ; 
the groan and the cry was for water to 
drink ; andhad Mr Tupper fei for the 
caravan, men and beasts, no other 
water would he have seen in his ima- 
gination—it would have been impos- 
sible for him to have thought of liken- 
ing. the cavaleade to Alpine sources 
and winter torrents—he would have 
huddled it all headlong, prone, or on 
its hands, hoofs, and knees, into the 
water of salvation. ‘ The green oase, 
an emerald couched in gold! !"” Water! 
Water! Water! and there it is! 


“ That bow of hope upon a stormy sky! ! !” 
They are on its banks—and 
** In silent rapture gaze upon the scene ! ! !” 


And then he absolutely paints it! 
not in water colours—but in chalks. 
Graceful arms of palms—tangled hair 
of acacia—scarlet tassels of kossoms in 
festoons—and the jewels of promise of 
the flowering colocynth !!! 
Stammering or stuttering, certainly 
is an unpleasant defect—or weakness 
in the power of articulation or speech, 
and we don’t believe that Dr Browster 
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could much mend it; but some of the 
most agreeable men we know labour 
under it, and we suspect owe to it no 
inconsiderable part of their power in 
conversation. People listen to their 
impeded prosing more courteously, 
and more attentively, than tothe prate 
of those ‘‘ whose sweet course is not 
hindered ;” and thus encouraged, they 
grow moreand more loquacious in their 
vivacity, till they fairly take the lead 
in argument or anecdote, and are the 
delight and instruction of the evening, 
as it may hap, in literature, philoso- 
phy, or politics. Then, a scandalous 
story, stuttered or stammered, is irre- 
sistible—every point tells—and blunt 
indeed, as the head of a pin, must be 
that repartee that extricates not itself 
with a jerk from the tongue-tied, sharp 
as the point of a needle. 

We beg to assure Mr Tupper, that 
his sympathy with the “ Stammerer,” 
would extort from the lips of the 
most swave of that fortunate class, 
who, it must be allowed, are occasion- 
ally rather irritable, characteristic ex- 
pressions of contempt ; and that so far 
from thinking their peculiarity any 
impediment, except merely in speech, 
they pride themselves, as well as they 
may, from experience, on the advantage 
it gives them in a colloquy, over the 
glib. If to carry its point at last be 
the end of eloquence, they are not only 
the most eloquent, but the only elo- 
quent ofmen. No stammerer was ever 
beaten in argument —his opponents 
always are glad to give in—and often, 
after they have given in, and suppose 
their submission has been accepted, 
they find the contrary * all that from a 

H 
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dig on the side, that drives the breath 
out of their body, and keeps them 
speechless for the rest of the night, 
while the stream of conversation, if it 
may be called so, keeps issuing in jets 
and jerks, from the same inexhaustible 
source, pausing but to become more 
potent, and delivering, per hour, we 
fear to say how many imperial gallons 
into the reservoir. 

Therefore, we cannot but smile at 
‘the Stammerer’s Complaint’’—as 
put into his lips by Mr Tupper. He 

_is made to ask us— 
** Hast ever seen an eagle chained to earth? 
A restless panther to his cage immur’d ? 
A swift trout by the wily fisher check'’d? 
A wild bird hopeless strain its broken 
wing ?” 
We have ; but what is all such sights 
to the purpose? An eagle chained 
cannot fly an inch—a panther in a cage 
can prow! none—a trout “ checked” — 
basketted, we presume—is as good as 
gutted—a bird winged is already dish- 
ed—but a stammerer, “still begin- 
ning, never ending,” is in all his glory 
when he meets a consonant whom he 
will not relinquish till he has conquer- 


ed him, and dragged him in captivity 
at the wheels of his chariot, 


*‘ While the swift axles kindle as they 
roll.” 


Mr Tupper’s Stammerer then is made 


to say, 

** Hast ever felt, at the dark dead of night, 

Some undefined and horrid incubus 

Press down the very soul,—aad paralyse 

The limbs in their imaginary flight 

From shadowy terrors in unhallowed 

sleep ?” 

We have; but what is all that to the 
urpose, unless it be to dissuade us 
rom supping on pork-chop? Such op- 

‘ pression on the stomach, and through 

it on all the vital powers, is the 
effect of indigestion, and is horrible ; 
but the Stammerer undergoes no such 
rending of soul from body, in striving 
to give vent to his peculiar utterance 
—not he indeed—’tis all confined to 
his organs of speech—his agonies are 
apparent not real—and he is conscious 
but of an enlivening emphasis that, 
while all around him are drowsy, keeps 
him wide awake, and banishes Sleep 
to his native land of Nod. We our- 
selves have what is called an impedi- 
ment in our speech—and do “ make 
wry faces,” but we never thought of 
exclaiming to ourselves, 


* Then thou canst picture—aye, in sober 
truth, 
In real, unexaggerated truth,— 
The constant, galling, festering chain that 
binds 
Captive my mute interpreter of thought ; 
The seal of lead enstamped upon my lips, 
The load of iron on my labouring chest, 
The mocking demon, that at every step 
Haunts me,—and spurs me on—to burst 
in silence.” 
Heaven preserve us! is the world so 
ill off for woes—are they so scant— 
that a Poet who indites blank verse to 
Imagination, can dream of none wor- 
thier his lamentations than the occa- 
sional and not unfrequent inconve- 
niences that a gifted spirit experiences 
from a lack of fluency of words? 
**T scarce would wonder, if agodlessman, 
(I name not him whose hope is heaven- 
ward, ) 
A man whom lying vanities hath scath’d 
And harden’d from all fear,—if such an one 
By this tyrannical Argus goaded on, 
Were to be wearied of his very life, 
And daily, hourly foiled in social converse, 
By the slow simmering of disappointment, 
Become a sour'd and apathetic being, 
Were to feel rapture at the approach of 
death, 
And long for his dark hope,—annihila- 
tion.” 
What if he were dumb ? 

Mr Tupper is a father—and some 
of his domestic verses are very pleas- 
ing—such as his sonnet to little Ellen, 
and his sonnet to little Mary ; but we 
prefer the stanzas entitled * Children,” 
and quote them as an agreeable sample, 
premising that they would not have 
been the worse of some little tincture 
of imaginative feeling—for, expressive 
as they are of mere natural emotion, 
they cannot well be said to be poetry. 
We object, too, to the sentiment of 
the close, for thousands of childless 
men are rich in the enjoyment of life’s 
best affections ; and some of the hap- 
piest couples and the best we have 
ever known, are among those from 


whom God has withheld the gift of. 


offspring. Let all good Christian peo- 
ple be thankful for the mercies gra- 
ciously vouchsafed to them; but be- 
ware of judging the lot of others by 
their own, and of seeking to confine 
either worth, happiness, or virtue, 
within one sphere of domestic life, 
however blessed they may feel it to be ; 
*¢ For the blue sky bends over all,’ 
and our fate here below is not deter- 
mined by the stars. 
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‘* Harmuess, happy little treasures, ‘* The dull slaves of gain, or passion, 
Full of truth, and trust, and mirth, Cannot love you as they should, 
Richest wealth, and purest treasures, The poor wordly fools of fashion 
In this mean and guilty earth. Would not love you if they could: 


‘¢ How I love you, pretty creatures, *¢ Write them childless, those cold-hearted, 
Lamb-like flock of little things, Who can scorn Thy generous boon, 

Where the love that lights your features And whose souls with fear have smarted, 
From the heart in beauty springs. Lest— Thy blessings come too soon. 


* On these laughing rosy faces s* While he hath a child to love him 
There are no deep lines of sia, No man can be poor indeed, 

None of passion’s dreary traces While he trusts a Friend above him, 
That betray the wounds within ; None can sorrow, fear, or need. 


‘* But yours is the sunny dimple ‘* But for thee, whose hearth is lonely 
Radiant with untutor'd smiles, And unwarmed by children’s mirth, 

Yours the heart, sincere and simple, Spite of riches, thou art only 
Innocent of selfish wiles ; Desolate and poor on earth: 


‘* Yours the natural curling tresses, *¢ All unkiss’d by innocent beauty, ~ 
Prattling tongues, and shyness coy, All unlov’d by guileless heart, 
Tottering steps, and kind caresses, All uncheer'd by sweetest duty, 
Pure with health and warm with joy. Childless man, how poor thou art !” 


We like the following lines still better—and considered “ as one of the 
moods of his own mind,” they may be read with unmingled pleasure. 


WISDOM’S WISH. 

“ Au, might I but escape to some sweet spot, 

Oasis of my hopes, to fancy dear, 
Where rural virtues are not yet forgot, 
- And good old customs crown the circling year ; 
Where still contented peasants love their lot, 

And trade’s vile din offends not nature’s ear, 
But hospitable hearths, and welcomes warm 
To country quiet add their social charm ; 


‘¢ Some smiling bay of Cambria’s happy shore, 
A wooded dingle on a mountain side, 
Within the distant sound of ocean’s roar, 
And looking down on valley fair and wide, 
Nigh to the village church, to please me more 
Than vast cathedrals in their Gothic pride, 
And blest with pious pastor, who has trode 
Himself the way, and leads his flock to God ; 


s¢ There would I dwell, for I delight therein ! 
Far from the evil ways of evil men, 
Untainted by the soil of others’ sin, 
My own repented of, and clean again : 
With health and plenty crown’d, and peace within, 
Choice books, and guiltless pleasures of the pen, 
And mountain-rambles with a welcome friend, 
And dear domestic joys, that never end, 


‘¢ There, from the flowery mead, or shingled shore, 
To cull the gems that bounteous nature gave, 
From the rent mountain pick the brilliant ore, 
Or seek the curious crystal in its cave ; 
And learning nature’s Master to adore, 
Know more of Him who came the lost to save; 
Drink deep the pleasures contemplation gives, 
And learn to love the meanest thing that lives. 
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** No envious wish my fellows to excel, 
No sordid money-getting cares be mine ; 
No low ambition in high state to dwell, 
Nor meanly grand among the poor to shine: 
But, sweet benevolence, regale me well 
With those cheap pleasures and light cares of thine, 
And meek-eyed piety, be always near, 
With calm content, and gratitude sincere. 


** Rescued from cities, and forensic strife, 
And walking well with God in nature’s eye, 
Blest with fair children, and a faithful wife, 


Love at my board, and friendship dwelling nigh, 
Oh thus to wear away my useful life, 

And, when I'm called in rapturous hope to die, 
Thus to rob heav’n of all the good I can, 
And challenge earth to show a happier man !” 


But the best set of stanzas in the 
volume are those entitled Ellen Gray. 
The subject is distressing, and has 
been treated so often—perhaps too 
often—as to be now exhausted—or if 
not so, nothing new can be expected 
on it, except either from original ge- 
nius, or from a spirit made creative 
by profoundest sympathy and sorrow 
for the last extremities of human 
misery. 


FLLEN GRAY. 


«¢ A starless night, and bitter cold; 
The low dun clouds all wildly roll’d 
Scudding before the blast, 

And cheerlessly the frozen sleet 
Adown the melancholy street 
Swept onward thick and fast ; 


** When crouched at an unfriendly door, 
Faint, sick, and miserably poor, : 
A silent woman sate ; 
She might be young, and had been fair, 
But from her eye look’d out despair, 
All dim and desolate. 


** Was I to pass her coldly by, 

Leaving her there to pine and die, 
The live-long freezing night? 

The secret answer of my heart 

Told me I had not done my part 
In flinging her a mite. 


‘¢ She look’d her thanks,—then droop’d 
her head ; 
* Have you no friend, no home ?’ I said: 
* Get up, poor creature, come, 
You seem unhappy, faint, and weak, 
How can I serve or save you,—speak, 
Or whither help you home ?’ 


**¢ Alas, kind sir, poor Ellen Gray 

Has had no friend this many a day, 
And, but that you seem kind,— 

She has not found the face of late 

That look’d on her in aught but hate, 
And still despairs to find : 


‘“* ¢ And for a home,—would I had none! 
The home I have, a wicked one, 
They will not let me in, 
Till I can fee my jailor’s hands 
With the vile tribute she demands, 
The wages of my sin: 


*** T see your goodness on me frown ; 

Yet hear the veriest wretch on town, 
While yet in life she may 

Tell the sad story of her grief, — 

Though heav’n alone can bring relief 
To guilty Ellen Gray. 


** ¢ My mother died when I was born : 
And I was flung, a babe forlorn, 

Upon the workhouse floor ; 
My father,—would I knew him not! 
A squalid thief, a reckless sot, 

—I dare not tell you more. 


*¢¢ And I was bound an infant-slave, 
With no one near to love, or save 
From cruel sordid men, 
A friendless, famish’d, factory child, 
Morn, noon, and night I toil’d and toil'd,— 
Yet was I happy then ; 


‘* « My heart was pure, my cheek was fair, 
Ah, would to God a cancer there 
Had eaten out its way ! 
For soon my tasker, dreaded man, 
With treacherous wiles and arts began 
To mark me for his prey. 


** © And month by month he vainly strove 
To light the flame of lawless love 
In my most loathing breast ; 
Oh, how I fear’d and hated him, 
So basely kind, so smoothly grim, 
My terror and my pest! 


* * * * * 


‘**¢ Thenceforward droop’d my stricken 
head ; 
I liv’d,—I died, a life of dread, 
Lest they should guess my shame ; 
But weeks and months would pass away, 
And all too soon the bitter day 
Of wrath and ruin came ; 
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“¢ ¢ T could not hide my alter’d form: 

Then on my head the fearful storm 
Of gibe and insult burst : 

Men only mocked me for my fate, 


But women’s scorn and women’s hate 
Me, their poor sister, curst. 


‘© © O woman, had thy kindless face 
But gentler look’d on my disgrace, 
And heal’d the wounds it gave !— 
I was a drowning sinking wretch, 
Whom no one lov’d enough to stretch 
“A finger out to save. 


‘¢ ¢ They tore my baby from my heart, 
And lock’d it in some hole apart 

Where I could hear its cry, 
Such was the horrid poor-house law ;— 
Its little throes I never saw, 

Although I heard it die! 


‘¢ Still the stone hearts that ruled the place 
Let me not kiss my darling’s face, 
My little darling dead ; 
O I was mad with rage and hate, 
And yet all sullenly I sate, 
And not a word I said. 


‘¢ ¢ T wouid not stay, I could not bear 

To breathe the same infected air 
That kill’d my precious child: 

I watched my time, and fled away 

The livelong night, the livelong day, 
With fear and anguish wild : 


‘¢ ¢ Till down upon a river’s bank, 

Twenty leagues off, fainting, I sank, 
And only long’d to die ; 

I had no hope, no home, no friend, 

No God !—I sought but for an end 
To life and misery. 


‘6 © Ah, lightly heed the righteous few 
How little to themselves is due, 
But all things given to them ; 
Yet the unwise because untaught, 
The wandering sheep, because unsought, 
They heartlessly condemn : 
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‘* © And little can the untempted dream, 
While gliding smoothly on life’s stream 
They keep the letter-laws, 
What they would be, if, tost like me 
Hopeless upon life’s barren sea, 
They knew how hunger gnaws. 


‘¢ © J was half-starved, I tried in vain 

To get me work my bread to gain; 
Before me flew my shame ; 

Cold Charity put up her purse, 

And none looked on me but to curse 
The child of evil fame. 


*¢ ¢ Alas, why need I count by links 
The heavy length’ning chain that sinks 
My heart, my soul, my all ? 
I still was fair, though hope was dead, 
And so I sold myself for bread, 
And lived upon my fall : 


‘*¢ 6 Now was I reckless, bold and bad, 

My love was hate,—I grew half-mad 
With thinking on my wrongs ; 

Disease, and pain, and giant-sin 

Rent body and soul, and rag’d within! 
Such meed to guilt belongs. 


“ ¢ And what I was,—still such am I; 
Afraid to live, unfit to die,— 

And yet I hoped I might 
Meet my best friend and lover—Death, 
In the fierce frowns and frozen breath 

Of this December night. 


“6 “My tale is told : my heart grows cold ; 
I cannot stir, —yet,—kind good sir, 
I know that you will stay,— 
And God is kinder e’en than you,— 
Can He not look with pity too 
On wretched Ellen Gray ?” 


‘¢ Her eye was fixed; she said no more, 

But propp’d against the cold street-door 
She leaned her fainting head ; 

One moment she look’d up and smil’d, 

Full of new hope, as Mercy’s child, 
—And the poor girl was dead.” 


We do not think the idea very happy of “ Contrasted Sonnets”—such as, 


Nature—Art; The Happy Home—The Wretched Home ; Theory—Prac- 
tice; Ritches—Poverty ; Philanthropic—Misanthropic ; Country—Town ; 
and so on—and ’tis an ancient, nay, a stale idea, though Mr Tupper evidently 
thinks it fresh and new, and luxuriates in it as if it were all his own. Some- 
times he chooses to shew that he is ambidexter—and how much may be said 
on both sides—leaving the reader’s mind in a state of indifference to what may 
really be the truth of the matter—or disposed to believe that he knows more 
about it than the Sonnetteer. The best are Prose and Poetry—and they 
are very good—so is “‘ Ancient,” but Modern is very bad—and therefore we 
quote the three— 


PROSE. 


** That the fine edge of intellect is dulled, 
And mortal ken with cloudy films obscure, 
And the numb’d heart so deep in stupor lulled 





That virtue’s self is weak its love to lure, 

But pride and lust keep all the gates secure, 
This is thy fall, O man ; and therefore those 
Whose aims are earthly, like pedestrian prose, 

The selfish, useful, money-making plan, 

Cold language of the desk, or quibbling bar, 

Where in hard matter sinks ideal man: 

Still, worldly teacher, be it from me far 

Thy darkness to confound with yon bright band 

Poetic all, though not so named by men, 
Who have swayed royally the mighty pen, 
And now as kings in prose on fame’s clear summit stand.” 


POETRY. 


*¢ To touch the heart, and make its pulses thrill, 
To raise and purify the grovelling soul, 
To warm with generous heat the selfish will, 
To conquer passion with a mild controul, 
And the whole man with nobler thoughts to fill, 
These are thine aims, O pure unearthly power, 
These are thine influences ; and therefore those 
Whose wings are clogged with evil, are thy foes ; 
And therefore these, who have thee for their dower, 
The widowed spirits with no portion here, 
Eat angels’ food, the manna thou dost shower : 
For thine are pleasures, deep, and tried, and true, 
Whether to read, or write, or think, or hear, 
By the gross million spurn’d, and fed on by the few.” 


ANCIENT. 


*¢ My sympathies are all with times of old, 
I cannot live with things of yesterday, 
Upstart, and flippant, foolish, weak, and gay, 
But spirits cast in a severer mould, 
Of solid worth, like elemental gold : 
I love to wander o’er the shadowy past, 
Dreaming of dynasties long swept away, 
And seem to find myself almost the last 
Of a time-honoured race, decaying fast ; 
For I can dote upon the rare antique, 
Conjuring up what story it might tell, 
The bronze, or bead, or coin, or quaint relique ; 
And in a desert could delight to dwell 
Among vast ruins,—Tadmor’s stately halls, 
Old Egypt’s giant fanes, or Babel’s mouldering walls,” 


Mr Tupper has received much praise bation of the public. Perhaps our 


from critics whose judgment is gene- 
rally entitled to great respect—in the 
Atlas—if we mistake not—in the 
Spectator—and in the Sun. If our 
censure be undeserved—let ourcopious 
quotations justify themselves, and be 
our condemnation. Our praise may 
seem cold and scanty; but so far 
from despising Mr Tupper’s talents, 
we have good hopes of him, and do 
not fear but that he will produce many 
far better things than the best of 
those we have selected for the appro- 


rough notes may help him to discover 
where his strength lies ; and, with his 
right feelings, and amiable sensibili- 
ties, and fine enthusiasm, and healthy 
powers when exercised on familiar 
and domestic themes, so dear for- 
ever to the human heart, there seems 
no reason why, in good time, he 
may not be among our especial 
favourites, and one of “the Swans 
of Thames”—which, we believe, are 
as big and as bright as those of the 
Tweed. 


Alas! for poor Nicot! Dead and gone—but not to be forgotten—for aye 
to be remembered among the flowers of the forest, early wede away ! 





THE Ha’ BIBLE. 


‘* Chief of the Household Gods 
Which hallow Scotland’s lowly cottage-homes ! 
While looking on thy signs 
That speak, though dumb, deep thought upon me comes— 
With glad yet solemn dreams my heart is stirr’d, 
Like Childhood’s when it hears the carol of a bird | 


** The Mountains old and hoar— 
The chainless Winds—the Streams so pure and free— 
The Gon-enamel'd Flowers— 
The waving Forest—the eternal Sea— 
The Eagle floating o’er the Mountain’s brow— - 
Are Teachers all; but O! they are not such as Thon ! 


*¢ O! I could worship thee ! 
Thou art a gift a Gon of love might give; 
For Love and Hope and Joy 
In thy Almighty-written pages live ! 
The Slave who reads shall never crouch again ; 
For, mind-inspired by thee, he bursts his feeble chain | 


‘¢ Gop! unto Thee I kneel, 
And thank Thee! Thou unto my native land— 
Yea to the outspread Earth— 
Hast stretch’d in love Thy Everlasting hand, 
And Thou hast given Earth, and Sea, and Air—- 
Yea all that heart can ask of Good and Pure and Fair! 


“* And, Father, Thou hast spread 
Before Men’s eyes this Charter of the Free, 
That all Thy Book might read, 
And Justice love, and Truth and Liberty, 
The Gift was unto Men—the Giver God! 
Thou Slave! it stamps thee Man—go spurn thy weary lead! 


** Thou doubly-precious Book ! 
Unto thy light what doth not Scotland owe ? 
Thou teachest Age to die, 
And Youth in Truth unsullied up to grow ! 
In lowly homes a Comforter art thou— 
A Sunbeam sent from Gop—an everlasting bow ! 


*¢ O’er thy broad ample page 
How many dim and aged eyes have pored ? 
How many hearts o’er thee 
In silence deep and holy have adored ? 
How many Mothers, by their Infants’ bed, 
Thy holy, blessed, pure, child-loving words have read ! 


‘¢ And o’er thee soft young hands 
Have oft in truthful plighted Love been join’d, 
And thou to wedded hearts 
Hast been a bond—an altar of the mind !— 
Above all kingly power or kingly law 
May Scotland reverence aye—the Bible of the Ha’ !’’ 


We have no heart to write about him his memory—they breathe of the holy 
and his genius and his virtues now; fragrance that ‘ smells sweet and 
but these lines which Scotland ‘will blossoms in the dust.” And how 
not willingly let die,” will embalm beautiful are these ! 
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A DAY AMONG THE MOUNTAINS, 


«* Come sit by your father’s knee, 
My son, 
On the seat by your father’s door, 
And the thoughts of your youthful heart, 
My son, 
Like a stream of Gladness pour ; 
For, afar ’mong the lonely hills, 
My son, 
Since the morning thou hast been ; 
Now tell me thy bright day-dreams, 
My son,— 
Yea, all thou hast thought and seen?” 


*¢ 6 Whan morn abune yon eastern hill 
Had raised its glimmerin’ e’e, 

I hied me to the heather hills, 
Whar’ gorcocks crawin’ flee ; 

An’ e’er the laverock sought the lift, 
Frae out the dewy dens, 

I wanderin’ was by mountain-streams 
In lane an’ hoary glens. 


*¢ © Auld frownin’ rocks on either hand, 
Uprear’d their heads to Heaven, 
Like temple-pillars which the foot 
O’ Time had crush’d an’ riven ; 
An’ voices frae ilk mossy stane 
Upo’ my ear did flow,— 
They spake o’ Nature’s secrets a’— 
The tales o’ long ago. 


**¢ The daisy, frae the burnie’s side, 
Was lookin’ up to Goo— 

The crag that crown’d the towering peak 
Seem’d kneeling on the sod: 

A sound was in ilk dowie glen, 
An’ on ilk naked rock— 

On mountain-peak—in valley lone— 
An’ haly words it spoke. 


** ¢ The nameless flowers that budded up— 
Each beauteous desart child— 

The heather’s scarlet blossoms spread 
O’er many a lanely wild: 

The lambkins, sporting in the glens— 
The mountains old and bare— 

Seem’d worshipping ; and there with them 
I breathed my morning prayer. 


‘* ¢ Alang o’er monie a mountain-tap— 
Alang through monie a glen— 
Wi’ Nature haudin’ fellowship, 
I journey’d far frae men. 
Whiles suddenly a lonely tarn 
Wad burst upon my eye, 
An’ whiles frae out the solitudes 
Wad come the breezes’ cry. 


“ ¢ At noon, I made my grassy-couch 
Beside a haunted stream,— 


Tupper's Geraldine. 
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A bonnie blumin’ bush o’ brume 
Waved o’er me in my dream. 

I laid me there in slumberous joy 
Upo’ the giant knee 

Of yonder peak, that seem’d to bend 
In watching over me. 


‘¢ « T dream’d a bonnie bonnie dream, 
As sleepin’ there I lay :— 
I thocht I brightly roun’ me saw 
The fairy people stray. 
I dreamt they back again had come 
To live in glen an’ wold— 
To sport in dells ‘neath harvest-munes— 
As in the days o’ old. 


‘* © T saw them dance upon’ the breeze, 
An’ hide within the flower— 

Sing bonnie an’ unearthly sangs, 
An’ skim the lakelets o'er ! 

That hour the beings o’ the past—, 
O’ ages lost an’ gone 

Came back to earth, an’ grot an’ glen 
War’ peopled every one! 


** ¢ The vision fled, an’ I awoke :— 
The sun was sinkin’ doon; 

The mountain-birds frae hazles brown 
Had sung their gloamin’ tune : 

The dew was fallin’ on the leaf, 
The breezes on the flower ; 

An’ Nature’s heart was beating calm,— 
It was the evening hour. 


** ¢ An’, father, whan the mune arose, 
Upo’ a mountain-height © 

I stude an’ saw the brow of earth 
Bound wi’ its siller light. 

Nae sound cam’ on the watching ear 
Upo’ that silent hill ; 

My e’en war’ fill’d with tears, the hour 
Sae holy was an’ still ! 


‘¢ There was a lowly mound o’ green 
Beside me risin’ there,— 
A pillow whar’ a bairn might kneel, 
An’ say its twilight prayer. 
The munelight kiss’d the 
flowers 
That o’er that mound did wave ; 
Then I remember’d that I stude 
Aside the Martyrs’ grave ! 


gladsome 


‘¢ T knelt upo’ that hallow’d earth, 

While Memory pictured o’er 
The changing scenes — the 

thoughts, 

That day had held in store ; 
An’ then my breast wi’ gladness swell’d, 
© An’ Gop in love did bless,— 

He gave me, ’mong auld Scotland’s hills, 

A day o” happiness !” 


changing 
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Poetry of Thomas Warton, a glance over 
it, 553. 

Popery, its progress at the present time 
iraced, 494—its liberalism proved to be 
hypocritical, 730. 

Progress of popery, the, 494—the Roman 
Catholics of England and Scotland took 

‘ very little part in bringing about the 

emancipation act of 1829, and none in 
the revolutionary measures connected 
with the war with France, ib.—now that 
they see political power within their 
grasp, they are using ghe means of wealth 
and influence at their disposal to gain it, 
495—their numbers are increasing in the 
country, in the legislature, and in offices 
of trust, 496—its progress in Canada, 

Cape of Good Hope, New South Wales, 

the United States, proved from the tract 

of Mr Bickersteth the writings of Dr 

Lang, and other documents, 498 — of 

the proceedings of the Roman Catholic 

missions, Dr Wiseman’s lectures, and the 
account of those missions in Australia, 
by Dr Ullathome, noticed, 500—the pe- 
tition of the Irish papists for emanci- 
pation, quoted, 502——the successful 








progress of popery, and attempted acts 
of the papists since their entrance into 
Parliament, enumerated, 503—the office- 
bearers of the society for the diffusion 
of Catholic publications enumerated, and 
the objects of that society described, 504 
—papists are now united throughout the 
empire in one complete organization, 
505—vigorous and animated exertions are 
required on the part of Protestants to 
maintain their cause, 507. 
Protestantism, Catholicism, and Philoso« 
phy in France. By M. Guizot, reviewed, 
524, 
Reciprocity and Colonial Systems, the, 317 
—two different principles have governed 
this country in their foreign and colonial 
relations, ib.—the two systems have 
come into collision, ib.—impossible to 
enjoy the advantages of both, ib.—the 
vital point which separates the two sys- 
tems is, whether the producers or ¢on- 
sumers shall have the ruling power, ib— 
to protect the producers, the navigation 
laws were enacted, 318—the reciprocity 
system is founded on diametrically oppo- 
site principles, ib.—the reciprocity act 
quoted, 319—the effects of the recipro- 
city system on the maritime strength, 
and resources of the empire, demonstrated 
to be injurious to our commercial navy, 
820—its alleged favourable effects on the 
commerce of the country examined, and 
proved to be unable to preserve our 
European trade from decay, 323—where-~ 
as the restrictive system has been unable 
to check the growth of our commerce with 
our colonies, 326—the favourable results 
of the restrictive system in our colonial 
trade, has enabled the advocates of the reci- 
procity system to blind the nation regarding 
the real tendency of the latter, 328—the 
grand error of the latter system is the sacri« 
ficing the national security and defence to 
the national wealth, 329—the two grand 
articles of national independence are grain 
and shipping, ib..—a free trade cannot be 
maintained in either, 330—in the applica- 
tion of the reciprocity system, the price at 
which different commodities can be raised 
in different countries, is an essential dis« 
tinction to be kept in view, ib.—the acts 
and reasonings of foreign nations in relaq— 
tion to prices, stated and considered, and 
their injurious effects on this country 
shown, 331 —the two points on which the 
reciprocity system is well-founded is the 
repeal of duties on foreign raw produce, 
and the opening of the trade of our colo- 
nies to the colonies of other nations, 334 
—the true principles of reciprocity in 
commerce stated, ib. 


Rector, our Would-be, 833. 
Rome, Arnold’s History of that empire, 


reviewed, ]42, 


Salmon, on the food of the, 185, 





856 


Sentiment of family antiquity, the, 403. 
Sexton’s Daughter, the, a poem, 1. 
Sketcher, Sonnets by the, 157. 

Sonnets by the Sketcher, 157—0on the 
Coronation, 402. 

Sophocles, Trachiniz, translated, 400. 

Stark, John, on the food of the herring, 
vendace, and salmon, 175. 

Strollers, tale of the, 94—Chap. II. 96— 
Chap. III. 99—Chap. IV. 101. 

Thoughts on Orpheus, 21—Thoughts and 
Images, by Archeus, 197. 

Tick on scientific principles, Chap. I.—of 
many things, such as web spreading. In- 
troductory, 612—Chap. II. wherein ap- 
pear the author and his preface, 614— 
Chap- III. wherein the art is explained, 
618—Chap. III. wherein the art is fur- 
ther developed, 621. 

Tomkins, his Letters to Christopher North, 
Esq. on the subject of the Bagman versus 
Pedlar, 508. 

Trachiniz of Sophocles, translated, 400. 

Tranquillity in Ireland, 795—the pledges 
given by the Roman Catholics towards 
the safety of the Protestant Church, 

‘with the view of claiming political rights, 
proved to have been Lypocritical, 796.— 
The present bold attempt of the papists in 
Treland to abolish tithes altogether, is at 
complete variance with, and clearly proves 
the insincerity of their former protesta- 
tions, 799.—The dangerous conduct of 
the Marquis of Headfort, a Privy Coun- 
cillor, a Lord of Her Majesty’s Bedcham- 
ber, and a Lord-Lieutenant in presiding 
at the meeting for the extinction of tithes, 
highly reprobated, ib. 

Tupper’s Geraldine, 835. 

Tutor, the, a tale—Chap I. 480—Chap. 
JI. 483——Chap. III. 485—Chap. 1V. 
487—Chap. V. 491. 

Vases, our two, extracts from them, with- 
out comment, 804. 

Victoria I., Coronation Ode for Queen, 
June 28, 1838, by James Montgomery, 
140. 

War indisguise—France—-Mexico—-Beunos- 


- Index. 


Ayres, 717—the erratic and undisciplined 
method of conducting the foreign affairs of 
this country clearly described, ib.—du- 
ring this period of concerted supineness 
on the part of the Foreign Secretary, 
France is taking the advantage of in- 
creasing her ships and commerce and 
extending her conquests, 718—in that 
grasping spirit she has established the 
blockades of Mexico and Buenos-Ayres, 
719—the ‘circumstances upon which the 
blockade of Mexico has been pretended 
to be established, truly stated, and proved 
to be unwarrantable, ib. et seg.—the pre- 
texts for the blockade of Buenos-Ayres 
proved to be equally frivolous, 723, et 
seq.—the interruptions occasioned by 
them to the commerce of Britain, proved 
to be of a serious nature, 727. 

Warton, Thomas, a glance over his poetry, 
553. 

Whig-Radical Corruption, 345 — proved 
clearly that patronage has been more 
increased and mere scandalously abused, 
and the public money more lavishly and 
suspiciously squandered under the Whigs, 
than at any period during the past fifty 
years, on their dependents in the House 
of Commons, 346—by favours conferred 
on their friends in the House, 347—by . 
appointments given to their quondam 
friends in the House, ib,—on members of 
the House whose relations have received 
direct appointments, 348—by grants of 
public money for commissions, &c., 349— 
in the Colonial Department, 850—by ap- 
pointments at home, ib.—on placemen in 
the House of Lords, 351—by promotions 
in the peerage, 352—by elevations to the 
British peerage, ib.—by increased ex- 
penditure, 354——by appointments of 
young naval officers, relations of Whigs, 
855—by naval commands, 356—by no- 
torious instances of nepotism, ib.— it is 
not easy to trace all their sinuous wind- 
ings, and embrace all their extended and 
increasing corruption, 357. 
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